HE people at all times should 

know their government and 

learn by practical experience the 

duties and requirements of a self- 

contained and self-governing na- 
tion.” —William McKinley. 

President of the United States. 
1897—1901. 
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New Mark Set 
By Bank Credit 
Atknd of 1926 


Federal Reserve Board Says 
Record Reflects Larger 
V olume of Business 

Activities . 


Decrease Reported 
Ina Demand Deposits 


Market Is 
Deelared Firmer, With In- 
vestment Funds at 
Easy Stage. 


Short-Time Money 


The total volume of bank credit estab- 
lished a new high record at the end of 
the year 1926, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board, although that 
growth in the demand for credit was 
smallex than usual. It was the view 
of the board expressed in a statement 
made public January 12, that the credit 
growth had chiefly reflected the in- 
creased volume of business activity. 

(The full text of the  board’s state- 
ment is printed on Page 11). 

Attention was called to the fact that 


ume of credit, there had-been a decrease 


continued their upward movement as they 





| sion, 
| of the Commission, 


schools held in Chicago. 


| the United States 


| $70,000,000 annually in tuition. 


| but, he added, the lack of cooperation in 


year’s | 


| maintain an American Merchant Marine, 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


False Advertisements 
To Bring Prosecution 


Commissioner Humphrey Gives 
Warning in Speech to Cor- 
respondence Schools. 


Correspondence schools which mislead 
the public through false and fraudulent | 
advertising and publishers who print 
such advertising are to be proceeded | 
against by the Federal Trade Commis- | 
William E. Humphrey, a member | 
declared in an ad- 
dress, delivered January 12 at a meeting 
of representatives of correspondence 

Mr. Humphrey said there are today in 
350 private corre- 
spondence schools, with more than 2,000,- 
000 enrolled students, paying more than 





“«The correspondence school has a real 
place in our civilization and is doing | 
great work,” declared Mr. Humphrey, 


[Continued on Page 8, Col. 1.] 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| known 40 years ago only in the larger 
; amount of silicon, the report says. 


Shipping Board Confers 
On Building Up Marine 


Replacement of vessels taken from the | 
merchant marine service by sale, new |, 
ship construction and the best form of | 
subsidy for private American shipping to 


| if that course is decided upon, was dis- | 


| of 


had during the earlier part of 1926. Re- | 


serve 
serve 
no increase for 1926 as time deposits re- 
quire a_ smaller percentage of reserves 
than do demand deposits. 

Commercial Loans Involved. 


requirement of the Federal Re- 


| and 
member banks consequently show ; * 


According to the board’s survey, bank | 


investments showed little gain in 1926 


and the statement explained, therefore, | 
it must be assumed that the increase in | 
the total volume of credit resulted di- | 


rectly from commercial loans. 
Larger supplies of inwestment money 
appeared to the Board- to be avialable, 
generally, and the records indicated, it 
said, that this circumstance had fowed 
bond yields down to the lowest point 


[Continied on Page 11, Col. oe 


Action Asked to Bar 


Possible Coal Crisis | 


Mr. Copeland Seeks Senate’s | 


Assurance it Will Grant 
Control to President. 


Senator Copeland 
York, on January 12 called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to 
of a coal crisis” 
in the unionized bituminous coe? 
He asked his 


ment 
mines. 


with coal disputes when they arise. 

Senator Copeland 
was not asking immediate consideration 
of his bill, which he declared to be 

“wholly in accord with 
the President” as expressed in his mes- 
sage, 
there 
session. 

Would Not Shirk Duty. 

If a crisis comes April 1, he said, it 
will be after adjournment of the present 
Congress, adding: “It is not right for 
us to escape our fair share of responsi- 
bility.”’ 

Responding to a direct question from 
Mr. Copeland, Senatexr Curtis (Rep.), 
Kansas, Republican floor leader, asserted 
that if the measure carries out the 
recommendations of the President he 
was ‘‘heartily for it.’ He added he was 
not for the particular bill mentioned 
unless it accords with the President’s 
views. 

Senator Wadsworth ( Rep.), New York, 
of the Republican Steering Committee, 
agreed with Senator Curtis’ view, and 


[Continied on Page 14, Column 6.] 


House and Senate Conferees 
Consider Radio Measure 


Senator Dill (Dem.), Washington, and 
Representative White (Rep.), of Lewis- 
ton, Maine, on January 12 conferred on 
a compromise radio control bill and it 
was announced they expected to present 
the measure to the conference committee 
on radio January 13. 

A report by the committee before the 
end of the week was forecast by Senator 
Dill on the floor of the Senate before he 
left the chamber to meet with Mr. White. 
The two were appointed by the confer- 
ence committee to compose its differ- 
ences ina single measure. 

Senator Dill asserted, in reply to a 
question by Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
Massachusetts, who declared conditions 
in “New England were especially. acute, 
that the bill to be reported out would 
represent the unanimous opinion of the 
conferees, 


(Denm.), of New | 


““the possibility | 
upon the expiration, on 
March 31, of the three-year wage agree- | 


Republican col- | 
leagues for assurances that they will ap- | 
prove action on his bill (Senate Bill No. | 
4177) to empower the President to deal | 


explained that he | 


the wishes of | 


but merely wanted to know whether | 
is any hope of action on it this 


in demand deposits, while time deposits | Tesolution requesting from the Shipping | 


cussed January 12 = by the Shipping | 
Board in conference with Senator Wesley | 


: . ; ; | Ee. s (Rep.), shi q 
notwithstanding the increase in the vol- | . SOS CEs, CE WRSEIgNN 


Senator Jones was the author of 


a 


| 


Board information as to the maintenance | 
an American Merchant Marine by | 
either private or government ownership 
operation. This report.was sub- | 
midted to the Senate on January 11 by 


| the Board. 


| ate 


| of Commerce. 
| made on 


| reau’s study 


| brings 
: silicon in making structural steel. 


| whitch is arousing considerable 
»@mong German 








2915 








Silicon Tested | 
As Cheap Alloy | 
In Making Steel | 


ested in Producing a- 
gested Prod g M 
terial for Buildings and 
Automobiles. 


Steel in which cheap silicon might 
take the place of all or par€t of the ex- 
pensive metallic alloys now employed 
in the ferro-alloy steels which are used 
for automobile construction, is sug- 
gested as a possibility for the immedi- 
future in a report just issued by 
the Bureau of Standards, Department 
In an announcement } 
January 12 by the Depart- 
ment, a summary is made of the Bu- 
of a new German silicon 
steel, which differs from similar steels 
It 
adds the suggestion that the new steel 
up the possibility of the use of 
The 
| full text of the announcement follows: 

Specimens of a structural steel which 
is being introduced in Germany and | 
interest 
engineers have been 
‘tested at the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce and show a 
yield. point much higher than that of or- 
dinary structural steel, somewhat higher 
than that of the high carbon type of | 
structural steel, and nearly as good as | 
that of the usual structural nickel steel, | 
says a recent Technologic Paper of that | 
Bureau. The ductility and toughness are | 
said to be at least as good as in the 





[Continued on Page 9, Col. 7.J 


. lc tuaitiaue 
| Use of German Process Sug: | Congress to continut 
| if 
| 15415) is passed, Secretary Wilbur, 
| the Navy Department, 
| Naval Affairs Committee on January 
| Secretary Wilbur also discussed 


| resentative Butler 
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Presta Sanctions 


Bill for Ten Cruisers | 


Mr. Wilbur w Seys Proposal Is | 


Not in Conflict With 
Financial Policy 


does not desire 
the authorization 
for the three cruisers authorized in 1924 
the 10-cruiser bill (House bill No. 
of 
told the House 
12, 
House 
bills No. 15900 and No. 15831, au- 
thorizing the elevation of guns. 

A further conference with the com- 
mittee in executive session will be held, 
it was announced by the chairman, 
(Rep.), of 


President Coolidge 


West- 
chester, Pa. 

House bill No. 15415, 
Representative Butler, 


introduced by 
would authorize 


[Continued on tate 5, Column 2.) 


Improvements Re jected 


On 10 Rivers and Harbors 


An unfavorable report from the. De- | 


partment of War proposals for the im- 


Rep- | 


| Treasury, 
plained that the move was another step | 
in liquidation of the government cor- | 





provement of ten rivers and harbors in | 


| various sections of the country, was re- 


ceived by Congress on January 12. A 
list of the projects which the Corps of 


Engineers deemed inadvisable to under- | 


| take at this time follows: 


Portland Harbor, Portland, Me.; Po- 
kety Creek, a branch of North Landing 
River, Virginia; Manteo Bay, 
Carolina; Oyster Creek, New 
Wrangell Harbor, Alaska; channel con- 


North | 
Jersey; | 


necting Pine Island and Captive Island | 


with Caloosahtchee River, Florida; canal 
from Waldo, Fla., into Lake Alto, Fla., 
and from Lake Alto, Fla., to Little Lake 
Santa Fe, Fla.; Fenholloway River, Fla.; 


Smiths Creek, North Carolina, and Mo- 
| bile, Harbor, 


Mobile, Ala. 


Bonds Securing 
Loan to Railway 


Offered for Sale 


| War 


Finance Corporation 

Acts to Dispose of Hold- 
ings in Traction Com- 

pany in New York. 


Immediate sale of $18,199,200 
value in bonds of the Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan Rapid Transit Corporation, Rapid 
Transit Security, has been ordered 
the War Finance Corporation. An- 
nouncement of the decision of the War 
Finance Corporation’s Board of Di- 
rectors was made on January 12 by Sec- 
retary Mellon, of the Department of the 
the Board’s chairman, who ex- 


poration’s assets. 
Applications for the bonds should be 
made to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, the present custodian of them, 
Mr. Mellon announced orally. 
The bonds were obtained by 


actions which took place in 1918. Asa 
part of the Government’s efforts to aid 
industries essential to the 
of the war, loans were made to one or 
more of the New York City transporta- 
tion systems and these bonds were subse- 
quently taken as security. 

The bonds will be offered at 991+ 
accrued interest. 

Following is the full text of Mr. 
lon’s statement: 

The Secretary 


and 
Mel- 


of the Treasury, 


as 


| chairman of the Board of Directors of 


[Continued on Page 14, Col. 2.] 


par 


by | bring greater benefits to the country in 


| general, 


the War | 
Finance Corporation as a result of trans- | 


prosecution | 


Dr. Work Discitsses 


Sphere of Women| 


Secretary of Interior Urges Aid 
to Governmental Health 
Agencies. 


Di . Hubert Work, Secretary of the In- | Tells 


| terior, in an address, January 12, before 
the of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in Washington, 
urged that the Federation lend 
support to efficient public health agencies 


directors 
active 


State and local governments 
to improve them if found needful. 

He pointed out that he knew of noth- 
ing the Federation could do which would 


of national, 


and to women and children in 
particular, than to inform its members 
with regard to those activities. 
Federation, he said, should urge regroup- 


[Continue on Page 2, Col. 4.) 


Federal Loans Requested 


Representative John J. Kindred 
(Dem.), of Astoria, N. Y., on January 12 
| introduced a bill in the House to amend 
the World War Adjusted Compensation 





The | 


ing and coordination of scattered health | 
activities under single administrative con- 


On Service Certificates | 
| Central America with the design of com- 


| bating “American Imperialism” was laid 
| before the Senate Committee on For- 


| 


| 


j 





| Act to provide loans to veterans upon | 


promissory notes secured by adjusted 
service certificates. 
The bill provides that the sum _ so 
loaned shall bear interest at the rate of 
| 5 per cent annually. The measure amends 
Section 502, and provides if the veteran 
dies before the maturity of the loan, the 
| amount of the unpaid principal and the 
unpaid interest accrued up to the date of 
his death shall be immediately 
| payable. 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


January 13, 1927. 


Indexed by Groups and Classi fications. 


ia aa aE icici 


Advertising News 


In speech before representatives of 
correspondence schools Federal Trade 
Commissioner Humphrey declares that 
he and his associates are planning a 
vigorous prosecution of those who issue 
false advertisements as well as publish- 
ers who accept the same. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Aeronautics 


Military airplanes lead at Paris salon 
with two oil companies only United 
States exhibitors. 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Agriculture 


Cold, snow and rain delay farm 
operations in all parts of country, says 
review of agricultural conditions in six 
key sections. 

Page 4, “Col. 4 

House bill would authorize search 
of vehicles in interstate commerce or 
brought into United States to enforce 
Plant Quarantine Act. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

House bill would permit Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish standards for 
farm products. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Continuation of survey of industrial | 


and agricultural prospects of different 
States for 1927. 
Page 3...Col. 1 
Legal assistant to Secretary of Trea- 
sury explains to House committee pro- 
visions of bill to amend Farm Loan Act. 
Page 11, Col. 6 
Bill introduced in-Senate to protect 
grazing facilities on public lands. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Lemon export statistics. 
Page 4, Col. 


Automotive Industry 


Canada larger than in any preceding 
month of 1926 except March. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Chart showing shipments of electric 
industrial trucks and tractors. 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Banking 


tions governing rediscount by Federal 

Reserve Banks of notes of veterans se- 
cured by compensation certificates. 

Page 1, Col.-7 

Legal assistant to Secretary of Trea- 


visions of bill to amend Farm Loan Act. 
Page 11, Col. 6 
New high record established by vol- 
ume of bank credit-at end of year 1926. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Daily statement and analysis chart 
of the United States Treasury. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
War Finance Corporation offers for 
sale $18,199,200 par’value of bonds of 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corpora- 
tion. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
House bill would permit loans to vet- 
erans on promissory notes. 
Page 1, 
Foreign Exchange rates. 





Col. 6 


Page 11, Col. 2 | 


See “Court Decisions,” “Railvoads.” 


November exports of automobiles by | 


Federal Reserve Board issues. regula- | 


sury explains to House committee pro- | 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued’ by  the~ United 
States Government. 
Page 12, Col. 5 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 


Page 12, Col. 5 


Child Welfare 


House 


in International Office for Protection of 
Childhood at Montevido, Uruguay. 


Coal 


Page 2, Col. 2 | 


of new coal crisis on April 1, and asks 
approval of bill to empower President 
to deal with such disputes. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Commerce-Trade 


Canada cancels “fair market values” 
in fixing import duties, except on ail 
ples and certain vegetables. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Canadian exports to Japan in first 
half of 1926 more’ than double those of 
same period of 1925. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Czechoslovakia to renew wire syn- 
dicate, comprising 22 mills, for period 
of 5 years. 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Manila copra market reported as re- 
maining firm with all mills operating. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Lithuanian match monopoly proposed 
in return for loan. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Report of exports of sisal and stocks 
in Yucatan in December. 

Page 8, Col. 3 
shipments passing 





Russian wheat 
Constantinople. 
. Page 4, Col. 6 
Weekly index of business chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
See “Agriculture,” “Banking,” “Cus- 
toms,” ‘‘Manufactures,” ‘‘Railroads,” 
“Shipping.”’ 


Congress 


(Extracts from proceedings of Con- 
gress are to be found under the various 
group classifications in this index.) 

Senate subcommittee named to in- 
vestigate assertion that Senator-elect 


” 66 


Cyrus E. Woods. 
Page 14, Col. 7 


Construction 


Wholesale ® price index chart of 
plumbing fixtures for a six-room house. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Court Decisions 


District-Court holds that mere fact 
an officer is prosecuted ar sued does not 
entitle him ipso facto to the protection 
of trial in Federal court. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

District Court approves Master’s re- 
port recommending judgment for patent 
infringement. 

Page 13, Col. 2 

District Court sustains right of State 
of Texas to regulate drilling of oil 
, wells. 





Page 7, Col. 2 


Cireuit Court of Appeals holds old 


resolution to provide appro- | 
priation for United States membership | 


Senator Copeland tells of possibility | 


Brookhardt acted as paid lobbyist for | 


invention. 
Page 13, Col. 
Circuit Court of 


Page 7, Col. 3 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds patent 


not infringed. 
Col. 4 


” 


Page 13, 
See “Supreme Court. 
‘Customs 


Customs Court rules certain thumb 
| serews used to fasten sewing machines 
| to tables are not parts of machines, and 
affirms duty at 40 per cent. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court upholds classification 
of blades for sheep-shearing machines 
and blades for animal clippers. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


“Customs,” 








Court 
rate for 


| Customs 
at lower 


glass 


polished cylinder 

. Page 6, Col. 7 

Bill introduced in House to increase 

from $100 to $300 value of articles 
citizens may bring in duty free. 

Page 11, Col. 7 

reclassifies duty on 


Customs Court 


wool rugs. 


District of Columbia 


trict of Columbia. 
Page 2, Col. 6 


Education 


correspondence schools Federal Trade 
Commissioner 
he and his associates are planning a 
vigorous prosecution of those who issue 
false advertisements as well as publish- 
ers who accept the same. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Miss Margaret M. Hanna, Chief of 
Office of Coordination and Review, De- 
partment of State, 


respondence. 4 
Page 14, Col. 3 


in North Dakota reduced in four years 
td .2 of one per cent of population. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Percentage of male educators shows 
gradual decline since*1890. 
Page 2° Col. 2 


Electrical Industry 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Foodstuffs 


Weekly cheese market review. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
See “Agriculture.” 


Foreign Affairs 


Secretary State . testifies 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
in defense of Adiministration’s attitude 
toward Latin America, and submits 
memorandum to show that Bolshevik 
leaders. of Russia are seeking control 
of Central America. 


of 





Page 1, Col. 

Miss Margaret M.*Hanna, Chief of 
Office of Coordination and Review, De- 
partment of State, describes the han- 


7 


Appeals holds offi- | 
cer acted as agent for bank in convert- | 
ing funds secured on note to own use.’ | 


Page 13, Col. 6 ! action on resolutions calling for patron- 


before | 


mform of switch in new casing is not an | dling of diplomatic and consular cor- | 


| 


1-+ 


| for anti-friction tips for furniture are | 


t 


respondence. 4 
Page 14, Col. 3 | 

Text of statement by Mexican Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, 
country has intervened in Nicaragua to | 
offset policies or interests of the United | 
States. 
' Page 3, Col. 5 | 

' 


denying that 


Fur Industry 


| 1926 reported as 22,131. 


Killings of fur seal for 11 months of 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Furniture 


| “Patents,” “Supreme Court,” 
tion.” 


See “Court Decisions.” 


‘Game and Fish 


revéYses assessment | 


| merce votes against recommending con- 


| Woods as 
| missioner. 


House passes four bills affecting Dis- 


| Navy Department. 
In speech before representatives of | 


Humphrey declares that | 


|Home Economics 


describes the han- | 


dling of diplomatic and consular cor- | ) 
| plumbing fixtures for a six-room house. 


Bureau of Education reports illiteracy | 


| Santa Rosa. 





Tron and Steel 
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\ 


Department of Agriculture to hold | 
hearing on proposals for extension of 
restraints against killing migratory 
wild fowl. 

Page 4, Col. 6 | 


Gov't Personnel 


Senate Committee on Interstate Com- | 


firmation of appointment of Cyrus E. 
Interstate Commerce Com- 


Page 14, Col. 7 ! 
Senate Committee on Judiciary defers | 


age investigations. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
War Department. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 





Page 5, Col. 3 
oo e ' 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Miss Margaret M. Hanna, Chief of 
Office of Coordination and Review, De- | 
partment of State, describes the han- 
dling of diplomatic and consular cor- 


respondence. 
Page 14, Col. 3 


+ 


same offense. 


; jeopardy 
| criminal laws. 


| heads declines 


2 


man steel in which silicon is used in 
place of more expensive metallic alloys. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Judiciary 


House Bill would provide that con- 


| viction or acquital in any State Court 


shall be bar to any prosecution for 


Page 13, Col. 3 
would prohibit double 
one act in violation of 


House bill 
for 
Page 2, Col. 3 


“Customs,” 
“Taxa- 


See “Court Decisions,” 


Labor 


Accidents at metal and 
mines, with exception of coal 


nonmetallic 
mines 


| and quarries, in 1925 resulted in lower 


death rates for industry as whole. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 


Output of barrels, 
7.4 per 


and hogs- 
between 


kegs 
cent 
1923-1925. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Continuation of survey of industrial 
and agricultural prospects of different 
States for 1927. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Wholesale price index chart of 
plumbing fixtures for a six-room house. 
Page &, Col. 5 
Production of coated or filled fabrics 
nearly quadrupled since 1914. 
Page 8, Col. 7 


Mines and Minerals 


Bill introduced in House to authorize 
patents for mineral lands without ap- 
plicant having to show sample of de- 
posit. . 

Page 9, Col. 6 
and nonmetallic 

of coal mines 


Accidents at metal 
mines, with exception 


| and quarries, in 1925 resulted in lower 


| death rates for industry as whole. 


Wholesale price index chart of 


r 


Page 8, Col. 5 


Indian Affairs 


Supreme Court of the United States 


| to pass on right of Department of In- 


terior to open lands of the Pueblo of | 


Page 4, Col. 1 
House committee defers action on bill | 


' to authorize oil-and gas leases on lands 
| in 


Indian reservations set aside by | 


executive order. | 
Page 8, Col. 4 | 


Inland. Waterways 


House 
Senate 
Harbors | 


Conference managers for 
recommend acceptance of all 
amendments to Rivers and 
Appropriation Bill. 

Page 8, Col. 5 

War Department disapproves im- | 
provement of 10 river and harbor proj- 
ects at this time. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Insular Affairs 
See “Commerce—Trade.” | 
Bureau of Standards tests new Ger- | 


| Committee on Naval Affairs that Presi- 


Page 2, Col. 7 


| Munici pal Gov't 


municipal watersheds 
provided in 


Protection of 
in National Forests is 
House Bill just introduced. 

Page 4, Col. 7 


| Narcotics 


in Senate 
college of 


Bill introduced 
establishment of 
education. 


proposes 
narcotic 


Page 2, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Secretary of the Navy tells House 
dent sanctions bill for 10 cruisers, pro- 
viding authorization of 1924 for three 
cruisers is not continued. - 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Excerpts from debate in Senate on 
bill to pay emergency officers retired 
for disability on same retired pay as 
is given officers of Regular Army. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Military airplanes lead at Paris salon 
with two oil companies only United 





| States exhibitors. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
[Continued on Page Three.]} 





| tor 


due and | 


| mittee 


| ment made by 


| the veterans. 


| not authorized 


| either 


| necessary for 
' file suit in the Supreme Court to defend 


| Mr. Kelloge Says 


Mexico Is Base 
For Bolshevism 


Senate Committee of 
Efforts Against United 

States Through Cen- 
tral America. 


Quotes Resolutions 
Passed at Meetings 


Testimony Is Kept Secret, But 
Hearers Say it Justifies 


Policy Pursued in 
Nicaragua. 


A memorandum purporting to show 
that Bolshevist leaders in Russia and 
elsewhere have decided to center their 
activities for the immediate future upon 


eign Relations on January 12 by Frank 
B. Kellogg, Secretary of State. The 
document was later made public by Sena- 
Borah (Rep.), Idaho, Chairman of 
the committee, who acted,.he said, at the 
request of Secretary Kellogg. 

(The full text of the memorandum 
will be found on page 12.) 

For more than three hours the com- 
in executive session listened to 
an explanation by the Secretary of State 
of the administration’s attitude and pre- 
sent activities in Latin America. 

Testimony Kept Secret. 

Except for the memorandum on Bol- 
shevist activities, no details of the state- 
Secretary Kellogg were 
made public and unusual steps were taken 


[Continued en Page 12, Col. 1.) 


| Kediscount Re culated 


For Veterans’ Notes 


Federal Reserve Board Pre- 
scribes Method of Han- 
dling Loan Paper. 


The Federal Reserve Board has pro- 
mulgated and made public two reguéa- 
tions governing the several phases of re- 
discount of World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Certificates by Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

These rulings chart the course to be 
traveled by all certificates offered by vet- 
cran-owners as collateral security for 
loans by banks. All certificates issued 


| have a present value in excess of $200,- 


000,000. 

(Both Regulations are printed below 
in full text.) 

One of the codes laid down by the 
board has to do with the submission by 
banks of notes, secured by Compensa- 
tion Certificates, representing loans to 
Federal ‘Reserve Banks 
are required by the World War Adjusted 


‘ Compensation Act to accept these for 


rediscount. The regulations interpret 


| and construe the law and its effect on the 
; mechanics of the rediscount operation. 


Bank Notes Inelegible. 

The second regulation examines the 
rediscount question from the angle of 
Section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act. 
It holds that Federal Reserve Banks are 
to make loans on the 
note of a bank which is 
the note ofa veteran which 


promissory 
secured by 


| is, in turn, secured by the Compensation 
| Certificate. 


Specific mention was made in this 


| connection, however, that this regu!stion 


in no way affected the right of the 
Federal Reserve Banks to rediscount for 
member or nonmember banks 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 


| Second Minority Report 


Is Filed on Boulder Dam 


Representative Hayden (Dem.), of 
Phoenix, Ariz., has filed with the House 
a minority report on the bill (House Bill 
No. 9826) recently reported favorably by 
the House Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation for the development of the 


| Boulder Canyon projéct on the Colorado 


River. A minority report also has been 
filed by Representative Leatherwood 
(Rep.), of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. Hayden stated that the proposed 


| bill violates the Constitution of Western 
| States in that the right to appropriate 
| water should be obtained from the State 


and not from the Federal Government. 
If it becomes a law, he said, it will be 
the State of Arizona to 


its rights to the waters of the Colorado 


| River. 


The text of the majority report 
was published in the issue of De- ~ 
cember 24, while Mr. Leatherwood’s 
report appears on Page 10 of this 
issue. The full text of Mr. Hayden's 
report will be published when the 
Leatherwood report is concluded, 





& 


(apex ' 


Adult 
Illiteracy 


- Mr. Britt Supports 


b Bill for Production 
Of Medicinal Liquor 


Counsel for Prohibition Unit 
- Favors Quasi-Federal Cor- 
poration Before House 
Committee. 
J. J. Britt, chief counsel for the Pro- 


* hibition Unit, appeared before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on Jan- 


uary 12 to support arguments advanced | 


by Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrews on January 11, in favor of the 


pending bill (House Bill No. 15601) to | 
create a quasi-Federal corporation to | 


control the manufacture and distribution 
of medicinal liquors. 

The bill, which Messds. Andrews and 
Britt assert would not only assure a 


‘sufficient quantity of “fit liquor at rea- | 


* sonable prices” for medicinal purposes 
* but would also permit a much more dras- 
tic enforcement of the national prohi- 
* bition law, was denounced on January 11 
‘ by Representative Garner (Dem.), 
Uvalde, Tex., as a scheme to rescue 
whiskey speculators from heavy losses. 


Basis of Proposal. 


Under the Andrews proposal, a pri- 
vately owned corporation subject to 


strict regulation by the Government over | 
its practices and prices, would be created 


to take over from present owners the 


stocks of medicinal liquors and undertake | 


the distillation of new liquors to be sold 
directly to retail druggists. 


The proposal provides that the whisky | 


owners would receive either cash or 


securities of the corporation in payment | 


for their liquor. 
Mr. Celler Favors Plan. 

Representative Celler (Dem.), of New 
York City, testified that in general he 
favored the creation of such a cor- 
poration but addea the suggestion that 
the directorate of the company should 
» include, among its nine members, three 
chosen to represent the public. As now 
drawn the bill provides for the appoint- 


of | 


3914) 


Education 


Resolution Seeks Funds 
To Join Child Organization 


Authorization for the appropriation 
of $2,000 per year to enable the United 
States to become a member of the 
American International Office of Pro- 
tection for Childhood at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, would be given in a Joint 
Resolution (House Joint Resolution No. 
331) just introduced in the House by 
Representative Porter (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


| Conference Is Held 


On Care in Maternity 


Delegates of Ten States 
cuss Program for Rural 
Districts. 


The fourth annual conference of state | 


directors of maternity and infancy work 
| is being held at the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor with ap- 


attendance. 
are cooperating with the Federal Gov- 


/ ernment under the Maternity and In- 
| fancy Act, only Idaho, Oregon, and 


Texas are not represegped at the con- | 


ference. Of the five noncooperating 
States, three—Maine, Massachusetts 
|} and Connecticut—have sent unofficial 
observers. 


The subjects under consideration by | 


the conference ,are the development of 
@ permanent rural program in prenatal 
| infancy work permanent; administra- 


nursing problems. 


A feature of the conference is a trip | 
on January 14 to Baltimore, to attend | 


the clinics at Johns Hopkins University 
at the invitation of Dr. J. H. Mason 
Knox, Director of the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene of the State 
Health of Maryland. 


ment of the original board of directors | 


by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
As the various classes of securities 


to be issued at the outset by the cor- | 


poration are retired, the original di- 
rectorate would retire to be succeeded 
by others elected by the stockholders. 


Changes Discussed 


In Prohibition Law 


Unofficial Committee of House 
Members Considers 
Various Proposals. 


Representative Hill (Rep.), of Balti- | 


more, Md., chairman of the unofficial 
House Committee on Modification of the 
Volstead Act, issued a statement on Jan- 


uary 12, announcing the committee had | 
session to consider | 


held an executive 
various bills to amend the law. 


It is expected, according to Mr. Hill’s | 
statement, that the final form ofa bill | 


for modification of the law will be de- 
cided upon next week. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 


The Committee on Modification of the | 


Volstead Act of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the unofficial anti-Volstead 
organization of the House members, met 
at 10 o’clock this morning in executive 
session, for the consideration of various 
bills which have been introduced for the 
modification of the Volstead Act. The 
committee had previously adopted the 
principle of the New York referendum, 
which is as follows: 

“Tne Federal Act to enforce the Eight- 

eenth Amendment is hereby modified so 
that the same shall not prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, transportation, im- 
portation or exportation of beverages 
which are not in fact intoxicating, as de- 
termined in accordance with the laws of 
the respective States.” 

A number of bills were considered from 
various aspects, and it was decided to 
hold further hearing some time next 
week, at which time the final form of the 
till to be advocated by the modification 
riembership of the House will be de- 
cided. 

Representative John J. Cochran 
(Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., the successor 
t» Representative Hawes, has become 

*a member of the Modification Committee. 


Action Is Deferred 
On Patronage Bills 


The Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary has decided to defer action on any 
proposals for an investigation of alleged 
barter of Federal patronage or denial 

, of civil rights to citizens of Southern 
» States. 


subjects will come up again for con- 


sideration at the next regular meeting | 
of the Judiciary Committee on January | 


17, it was announced on behalf of the 
committee. 


The resolutions before the committee 


include Senate Resolution No. 285, intro-.} 
duced by Senator George (Dem.), of | 


Georgia, calling for an investigation of 


alleged barter of patronage in his State; | 
Resolution No. 301, intro- | 


and Senate 
duced by Senator King (Dem.), Utah, 


ealling for a similar investigation in all | 


States which do not have Republican 


representation in either House of Con- | 


gress. Senator Ernst (Rep.), Kentucky, 
has drawn up a substitute resolution 
which he has presented to the 
mittee on the Judiciary and which pro- 
poses to broaden the scope of the pro- 
jected investigation to include an inquiry 
into whether the constitutional rights of 
citizens are being infringed in certain 
» States. 


The various resolutions in these | 


Com- | 


‘Females Outnumber 


| Percentage of Men in Teaching | 


Profession Shows Decline 


Since 1890. 


A gradual decrease in the percentage 


Of the 43 States and Hawaii, which 


Department of | 


Male Instructors | 


| 
| 


| the disease transmitted to man by the 
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Mine 


Accidents 


‘ 


Public. Health 


Prevention of Rabies | Secretary of Interior Urges Women to Aid 


Sought in New York 


1 Governmental Agencies of Public Health 


By Health Regulation Dr. Work Suggests Activities in Public Affairs Properly in 


Domain of Feminine Influence. 


Sanitary Code Amended to 
Require Reports on All 


Cases or Suspected 
Cases of Disease.’ 


eS J 
The Sanitary Code of the State of New 
York has been amended so as to include 
a regulation for the prevention of rabies, | 


| bite of an animal infected with rabies, 
, the United States Public Health Serv- 


mediately 
| Mame, age and address of any person 


| under his care or observation who has 
proximately 80 state representatives in | 


| the examination of such heads. 


} It shall be the duty of every physician 
and natal care; making maternity and 


| of male teachers in educational institu- | 


tions in the United States occurred dur- | with report to the state department of 


| ing each 10-year period from 1890 until 
1924, according to a biennial survey 


Department of the Interior. 

For 1890 the decrease in the percent- 
age of male teachers was 35.8 per cent, 
for 1900 it was 32.6 per cent, for 1910 
| it was 25.2 per cent, for 1920 it was 18.5 
per cent and for 1924 it was 21.2 per 
cent. 

Numbers Are Given. 

The number of male and female teach- 
ers in each of the 10-year periods referred 

to was as follows: 
| For 1890 the number of male teachers 
was 149,428, and female teachers, 267,- 


ers was 163,999, and female teachers, 


339,599; for 1910 the number of male | 


teachers was 158,574, and female, 471,- 
633; for 1920 the number of male teach- 
ers was 151,215, and female, 663,958; for 
1924 the number of male teachers was 
194,642, and female, 724,992. 

Various Kinds of Schools. 

These men and women are listed as 
having taught in public and private ele- 
mentary schools; public and private 
high schools; universities and colleges, 
including colleges for women; profes- 
sional schools, including theology, law, 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and 
veterinary medicine; public and private 
teachers colleges and normal schools; 
commercial schools and business schools; 
schools for defectives and delinquents; 
Indian and Alaskan schools, and public 
and private kindergartens. 


Contract Is Awarded 


For Park Highways 


| sary to determine the diagnosis. 


| Funds Sought to Restore 


Salt Lake City Firm to Build | 


Roads in Grand Canyon 
* Reserve. 


The Department of the Interior an- 
} nounced on January 12 that 


| Henry, Maryland, would be authorized in 


it has | 


| awarded a contract to James Valland- | 


| ingham, of Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
| the building of roads in Grand Canyon 


National Park at an estimated cost of , 


$259,527.35. 
nouncement follows: 

A contract has been awarded James 
Vallandingham, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
for the construction of roads in the 
Grand Canyon National Park, accord- 


The full text of the an- | 


| ing to an announcement issued by the | 


Department of the Interior today. 
The estimated cost of this work, 
covering 14 miles of road, is $259,- 
527.35. The contract provides, how- 
ever, that where Government equip- 


made. 
right to increase or decrease the length 


ment is used deductions in cost will be | 
The United States reserves the | 


ice has just been informed by the Pub- 


lic Health Council of New York. 


The regulation provides that 
physician will be required to report im- 
to local health officers the 


every | 


been bitten by an animal having rabies 
or suspected of having rabies. The reg- 
ulation also provides that whenever any 
animal that has rabies or symptoms of 
rabies, dies or is killed, “it shall be the 
duty of the health officer to cause the 
head of such animal to be removed and 
sent immediately” to a laboratory ap- 
proved by the Public Health Council for | 


The full text of the regulation fol- 
lows: 


Regulation 2-b. Prevention of rabies: 


to report immediately to the local health | 





: ' 1 | officer the full name, age and address 
tion problems and maternity and infancy } 


of any person under his care or obser- 

vation who has been bitten by an animal 

having rabies or suspected of having | 

rabies. 
Other Provision for Reports. 


If no physician is in attendance and | 
the person bitten is a child, it shall be 
the duty of the parent or guardian to 
make immediately such report. If the | 
person bitten is an adult, such person 
shall himself make the report, or, if in- | 
capacitated, it shall be made by who- 
ever is caring for the person bitten. 

It shall be the duty of every person 
having knowledge of the existence of an 
animal apparently afflicted with rabies 
to report immediately to the local health 
officer the existence of such animal, the 


; place where seen, the owner’s name, if 


known, and the 
rabies. 


The local health officer shall forth- 


symptoms suggesting 


health the name, age and address of 


| every person bitten by an animal havi 
| made by the Bureau of Education of the | a r oo 


rabies or suspected of having rabies, and | 
all the pertinent facts relating to any | 


| animal found’ to have or to have had 


rabies. 
Every health officer shall confine or | 


| cause to be confined under his immediate | 
, observation any animal suspected of hav- 


ing rabies and shall continue such con- 
finement for such time as may be neces- | 
If an | 
animal is known to have rabies it shall 
be killed under the direction of the health 


| 
officer. If an animal suspected of hav- 


653; for 1900 the number of male teach- |}; saneey Comes SS ancueet ot connnet 


the health officer shall authorize the kill- 
ing of such animal. 


Heads to Be Examined. 

Whenever any animal that has rabies 
or any symptoms of rabies, dies or is 
killed, it shall be the duty of the health 
officer to cause the head of such animal 
to be removed and sent immediately 
properly packed with a complete history 
of the animal since first suspected of 
having rabies to a laboratory approved | 
by the Public Health Council for the | 
examination of such heads. j 

The local health officer may cause any 
animal that is of a species subject to 
rabies, and that has attacked or bitten 
any person or that in his judgment is 
vicious and unsafe to be at large, to be 
confined upon the premises of the owner 
of such animal, or if it is impracticable 
to secure and confine such animal or if 
the ownership cannot readily be deter- | 
mined, he may cause it to be killed. 


Fort McHenry in Maryland | 


An additional appropriation of $192,- 


' 000, to carry out the provisions of the act 


providing for the restoration of Fort Mc- 


a bill (House Bill No. 16167) introduced 

in the House on January 11 by Repre- | 
sentative Linthicum (Dem.), of Balti- | 
more, Md. 


To Sanitary Conference | 


An appropriation of $3,000, for ex- 
penses of the delegates of the United | 
States to the eighth Pan-American Sani- 
tary Conference to be held at Lima, 
Peru, would be authorized in a joint 
resolution (House Joint Resolution No. 
330) just introduced in the House by 
Representative Porter (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


| Measure Is Proposed 


of the project so that the cost shall | 


come within the funds available for the | 


work. This work is to be completed 


within 300 weather working days fol- | 


lowing 10 days after the contractor 
receives formal notice to begin work. 

The road work will be supervised by 
engineers of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as that Bureau is cooperating with 
the National Park Service in its major 
highway construction. 


To End Double Jeopardy | 


A bill (House Bill No. 16118) to pro- 
hibit in the courts of the United States 


| further jeopardy for an act in violation 
| of the criminal laws of both State and 


the United States, where jeopardy by 
prosecution has been already inflicted, 
has just been introduced in the House 
by Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago. TIL 

y 


| made clear and definite. 


| vision have 


| no 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


trol and supervision of the constituted 
health departments of the city, State and 
nation. 

Declaring that the health and wealth 
of the present and future generations de- 
pend largely upon the preservation of the 
spirit of its women, Secretary Work said 
that “if that spirit is subdued by ex- 


| hausted physical or mental energy, re- 


sulting in failing health, then the very 
fibre of our national life is jeopardized.” 
Dr. Work’s Address. 
The address, in full text, follows: 
I am pleased to meet representatives 


| of your great body of organized women 
| and proud that a distinguished Colorado 


woman is the president of all your fed- 
erated clubs. Organization is essential 
to everything that is to live, from the 


| lowest orders in the animal and veg- 


etable kingdoms, up to the highest order 
of civilization. 

In the human family, youth struggles 
to organize itself, its habits of life and 
mode of living. When the young marry 


and open homes, these must be organized. 
Groups of homes become towns and re- 


| quire municipal organization for uniform 


control. Counties, States and Nations in | 


turn organize to insure continuity of 
purpose in Government. : 
In this day and age it is essential that 


| women organize themselves for con- 


. ! 
certed acted, so necessary to social, pol- | 


itical and governmental affairs, not alone 
because they are women, but because as 
such they have not for very long been 


| reckoned with in the general scheme of 


organization. 
Potential Influence. 

With the ballot came proper recog- 
nition of the potentialities of woman’s 
influence. This, of course, always has 
been powerful individually, but our coun- 


try has become so great and our moral, | 
educational and civic responsibilities so 


complex, that the aid of women in con- 
sidering current problems is a necessity 


| which can only be decisively expressed 


through organization. a 
This nonpartisan body of millions of 
members has great influence, not alone in 


| 
| 
| 


; mother 


final judgments and conclusions, but by | 
inspiring the direction of the first steps | 


in new movements, which is more impor- 


| tant than their length. 


An organization or a government can 
not safely contravert the ideals of prac- 
tical minds. Mutual confidence and good 
faith lead to social unity. Any organiza- 
tion can be put in irons by its friends or 
emasculated by its enemies. Popular pub- 
lic opinion must give solidarity and valid- 
ity to any institution. 

The desire for self-promotion is fatal 
to the best service for common good, and 
a popular majority will profit from its 
achievements or be disciplined for its 
failures. Unless there is within it a sub- 


| ordination of self-interest, no institution 


really becomes an effective instrument. 
The final test of a vital body politic is 
creative endeavor, collectivism, rather 
than individualism. We can not expa- 
triate ourselves from this modern world 
which concerted and inspired thought has 


tional status of women and home prop- 
erty is as essential to a clearer under- 
standing of national economic conditions, 
as is the data concerning factories, com- 
merce, or finance. These women are 
“home -makers” and also perform in- 
come service, either within or without 
the home. 

That gainful occupation should be in- 
dicated, as well as a recording of house- 
keeping equipment, implying labor-sav- 
ing devices. 

Women workers, whether they toil in 
the home or in industry or commerce, 
have impressed upon the Nation their 
ability to understand civic problems that 
need solution. The deliberations of wo- 
men voters, which of course includes the 


housewife, the club woman, the wage- | 


earrier, the great rank and file of wo- 
manhood, are closely followed by the 
country at large. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is now, I am told, conducting an 


intensive survey of American homes to 


determine urban and farm-home equip- 
ment on a State basis. The preliminary 
returns indicate great possibilities for 
improvement of housekeeping equipment 
by use of power from electricity, gas 


| and water, particularly in rural homes, 


which will relieve the manual toil of the 

housewife. ‘ 
This survey, endorsed by the Presi- 

dent of the United States, and conducted 


proximately 8,000,000,000 American fam- 
ilies in 48 States. 
taking exemplifies the constructive 


thought of modern women, and the re- 
sult of this work, recently begun, should 
be of lasting and substantial assistance 
to State and national Government in 


bringing about a closer understanding | 


of a movement designated solely for the 
further development and increased valu- 


ation of American homes, the elimination | 
| of drudgery, the 


waste of wife 
energy. 


Feminine Obligation. 


and future generations depend largely 


| upon the preservaton of the spirit of 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


built up around us simply by evading re- | 


sponsibilities imposed upon us. 

To falter in the pursuit of ideals 
betrays the want of self-conviction in 
any movement and results only in an 
artificial support. 
social ends can be realized only through 
intelligent experimentation, skill, and 
such resources as we may have at hand 
for a pending purpose. 


Duties of Women. 

It has seemed to me that womanhood 
was divinely commissioned to teach, 
guide, and console, and to promote its 
conception of human perfection. The 


i telligence and enlightenment. 


In the final analysis | 


our women. If that spirit is subdued by 
exhausted physical or mental energy, re- 
sulting in failing health, then the very 
fibre of our national life is jeopardized. 
The electric light has realized one of 
the dreams of housewives, but I learn 
that in small towns and Cities more 
homes are wired for light and telephones 
than have connections of running water, 
and that there are thousands of com- 
munities that have neither manufactured 
nor natural gas. So accustomed are we 


to these conveniences that we call them | 
necessities, forgetful of the millions who | 


do not have them. 


If the club women of the country can 
help to correct these conditions and trans- | 
form these homes with these conveni- | 


ences, they will have added immeasurably 
to the sum total of human happiness. 
There is no place for the cynic in our 
modern progress, The resources of each 
era are exactly proportionate to its in- 
A con- 
structive movement initiated or sup- 
ported by the proper kind of leadership 


| is the best guarantee of its quality and 


of its lasting usefulness. 


Temporary eclipse or even failure 


| should never discourage home-making 


women of America by honesty, sacrifice | 
and ambition, have achieved a coveted | 


position of responsibility in our 
tional life. 
Their objectives have usually 


Through all 


na- 


for it is a craft capable of infinite de- 
velopment. Through it happiness and 
contentment is brought into the family 
life through better homes and a better 
citizenship for a better future. 


Activities for Public Health. 


In this connection I know of nothing 
that this Federation can do which will 


| bring greater benefits to the country in 


the years since our forefathers landed | 
in America their inspiration and their | 


guided and 
others to carry through to material 
prosperity our individual communities 
and our country. 

Both corner and key stones in the arch 


of America’s structure have been 


| cemented by the integrity of its woman- 
| hood. From the beginning she has been 


the home-maker. Woman’s_ influence 
may be submerged and nonmilitant. 

Nevertheless, its intensity of purpose 
influences us and affects our national 
life. She is inherently constructive in 
her plans, building up from practical 
foundations. 

The ingenuity and earnestness 
women have promoted the interests of 
home and business and there should be 
attempt to disparage organized 
womanhood which seeks only to en- 
courage and stimulate city, State and 
national administration. 

The millions of women doing service 
in American homes as wives and mothers 


the family, are designated in census 
records as a vast army of unemployed 
without “a local habitation or a name.” 
Nearly 3,000,000 women, 
approximately 16,000 local clubs in every 
one of the 48 States of the Union are 
on record as advocating a “vocation” for 
the “home-maker.” 


Home-Making as Vocation. 


I am in accord with the American club 
woman’s view that the Government 


should give proper recognition in the | 


Federal census to the Nation’s “home 

makers.” National legislation should 

not be necessary to obtain this right. 
Statistical data concerning the voca- 


encouraged | 


been | Seneral, and to the women and children 


in particular, than to inform itself with 
regard to public health activities as now 
organized and conducted. 
active support to efficient public health 


agencies in our national, State, and local | 
governments to improve them if found | 
| needful. 


It should urge the regrouping 


| department of the city, State and Nation. 


of | 


| ment of the ethical which is always con- | 


If American institutions are to endure, | 
| if we are to achieve the ideals and happi- | 
con- | 

secrated by its founders, diligence in co- | 
| ordinated, constructive effort must be 


ness to which the Republic was 


maintained. 


The permanency of our national tradi- 
| tions is dependent upon the influence of 


the woman in the home, upon develop- 


| structive, as against the unethical which 
is always finally destructive. Our country {| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


representing | 


| 


is repeatedly reassured by evidence of 


your potential capacity for practical and | 
' harmonious achievements. 
and frequently as part bread-winners in | 


College for Narcotic 


Education Is Proposed | 


Senator Copeland (Dem.), New York, 
introduced by request a bill (Senate Bill | 


No. 5204) authorizing the Secretary of 


‘ the Interior to submit plans and esti- 


mates for the establishment of a United 
States College of Narcotic Education. 

The bill proposes the establishment 
of such a college for the purpose of 
studying drugs and 
cures, providing that its students be 
selected by appointment by Senators and 
Representatives. 


Such a vast under- | 


and | 


| had dropped to 


| text, follows: 


| four years ago to 2,935, according to 
by the women themselves, involves ap- | 


education conducted during this period 





; the illiterates 
| dians 


The health and wealth of the present | added difficultiés to the task as many of 


| age and able to speak only their native 


| 
] 
! 
| 


| tions in every county cooperated in the 
| campaign 





It should lend |. 


and co- | 
ordination of the scattered health activi- | 
| ties under single administrative control | 
| and supervision of the constituted health | 


their effects and | 


| of 1 per cent of the entire population. 





; 
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Child 
Welfare 


Number of Fatalities 
Decline in Metal and 


Non-Metallic Mines 


Accidents at metal and nonmetallic 
mines, exclusive of coal mines and quar- 
ries, of the United States in 1925 re- 
sulted in a lower death rate for the in- 
dustry as a whole and a small, though 
insignificant, increase in the nonfatal-in- 
jury rate, according to a statement made 
public by the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of Commerce on January 12. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


A total of 126,713 men were employed 
at metal mines and nonmetallic mines in 
the United States (except coal mines and 
stone quarries) in 1925, according to re- 
ports from operating companies through- 
out the country. This represents an in- 

| crease of 3,585 over the number em- 
ployed in the preceding year. These men 
worked 37,172,359 man shifts, an aver- 
age of 298 workdays per man, as com- 
pared with 35,734,008 man shifts and 
290 workdays per man in 1924. Each 
of the larger branches of the industry 
except iron mines showed an increase in 
the number of employes. Iron mines 
employed about 2,000 men less than in 
1924, but the reduction was about coun- 
terbalanced by an increase in the average 
working time per man from 269 days in 
1924 to 275 days in 1925. 


Number of Workers Gain. 


As compared with 1924 the industry 
showed a slightly larger number of em- 
ployes, a larger number of man-days of 
labor performed, and an increase in the 
number of workdays per man. The rec- 
ords also showed a reduction in the death 
rate for the industry as a whole and a 
slight increase, though too small to be 
significant, in the nonfatal-injury rate. 
The returns covered all injuries that dis- 
abled an employe beyond the remainder 
of the day on which the accident oc- 
curred. 

The combined fatality rate for all 
classes of mines covered by the figures 
was 2.99 per thousand employes (calcu- 
lated on a standard year of 300 work- 
days) as against 3.51 in the year before. 
A large part of the reduction in the 
death rate was due to the fact that in 
1924 a single disaster resulted in the loss 
of 41 lives whereas in 1925 the industry 
did not suffer any large disasters. 

The fatality rates for all of the major 
groups of mines, except the lead and 
zinc mines in the Mississippi Valley 
States, were lower in 1925 than 1924. 

Rate For Lead Mines Gains. 

The rate for the lead and zine group 

increased from ‘2.76 to 3.32 per thousand 
| employes. The rate for copper mines 
{was lowered from 3.55 to 2.94; that 
for iron mines, from 2.95 to 2.54; that 
for nonmetallic mineral mines, from 1.94 
to 1.71. The rate for the gold, silver 
and miscellaneous metal group of mines, 
the group which includes mines produc- 
ing manganiferous iron ore, quicksilver, 
bauxite, ete., was 4.99 in 1924 (includ- 
ing the disaster in which 41 lives were 
lost), as compared with 3.83 in 1925. 


Total of 371 Fatalities. 


Of the total number of accidents at 
all mines, 371 were fatal, 21 caused per- 
manent total disability, 633 caused per- 
manent partial disability, 8,163 caused 
injury of a temporary nature disabling 
the employes for more than 14 days, 
and 26,295 caused temporary disability 
exceeding the remainder of the day of the 
accident but not exceeding 14 days. 

The principal causes of accidents that 
resulted in death were falls of rock from 
roof or wall, explosives, haulage and 
persons falling down chutes, winzes, 
raises or stopes. Of the total number of 
deaths, 273 were from accidents under- 
ground, 39 in shafts, 25 in open-pit 
mines, and 34 in surface shops and yards. 


| i. 


Bills Passed by House 
Affect Federal District 


Four measures affecting the District 
of Columbia, two of which appropriate 
fund for use in the District have been 
passed by the House. 

An appropriation of $600,000 is made 
by House Bill No. 15668, authorizing the 
acquisition of a site for a farmers’ pro- 
duce market, and other purposes; Senate 
Bill No. 4393, substituted for House Bill 
No.10355, authorizes $400,000 for a nurses 
home for the Columbia Hospital for 
women; Senate Bill No. 2043 authorizes 
the opening of a street from Georgia 
Avenue to Ninth Street northwest, 
through squares 2895 and 2877 in Wash- 
ington, and Senate Bill No. 4445 makes 
a minor clerical amendment in the Act 
entitled “An Act to enable the trustees 
of Howard University to develop an ath- 
letic field and gymnasium project, and 
for other purposes, approved June 7, 
1924. 


Illiteracy Reduced 
In North Dakota 


Total Now Declared to Be 


Only .2 of 1 Per Cent of 
State Population. 


The Department of the Interior, 
through the Bureau of Education, an- 
nounced on January 12 that as a re- 
sult of a campaign in adult education 
in North Dakota illiteracy in that State 
2 of 1 per cent of the 


population. The announcement, in full 


Illiterates in the State of North 
Dakota have been reduced from 9,938 


a report from the State’s Department 
of Public Instruction. 


This remarkable record was accom- 
plished through a campaign in adult 


with the result that illiteracy in this 
State has been decreased to two-tenths 


The report shows that there are ab- 
solutely no illiterates in one county in 
North Dakota and that 17 of the 53 
counties have less than 10 illiterates 
each. Other figures given in the re- 
port reveal the fact that about half 
in this State were In- 
found on _ reservations, which 
these Red men were over 60 years of 


tongue. 

Besides the public school officials, who 
conducted night schools for the educa- 
tion of adult illiterates, fraternal or- 
ganizations and Parent-Teacher Associa- 


to eliminate illiteracy in 
North Dakota. The report states that 
the reduction was effected with only an 
appropriation of $4,000 from the last 
State legislature to pay half the salary 
of teachers at the evening schools. 


Bill Would Allow Sale 
Of Cider and Fruit Juices 


“An amendment to the National Prohi- 
bition Act to permit the manufacture, 
sale, transportation, importation or ex- 
portation of beverages which are not in 
fact intoxicating, is proposed in a bill 
(House Bill No. 16119) just introduced 
in the House by Representative Mead 
(Dem.), of Buffalo, New York. The 
terms of the measure would apply to 


the manufacturing of cider and fruit 
juices. 
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Business Prospects 
For Various States 


Said to Be Very Good 


Employment Service Survey 
Predicts Good Year in 
Texas, the Virginias 
and Far West. 


Indications of a heaithful condi- 
tion generally in business are re- 
ported in a survey of industrial, 
agricultural and employment pros- 
pects for 1927, just made public by 
Francis I. Jones, Director General 
of the United States Employment 
Service. 

In the section of the report printed 
on January 12 the outlook wag dis- 
cussed as to Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota and Tennessee. The report con- 
tinues as follows: 

Texas: The outlook for 1927 indicates 
that, with the exception of cotton work- 
ers, the demand for labor will equal, 
if not exceed, the demand of 1926. While 
the low price of cotton caused much 
alarm during the closing months of the 
year just ended, it is not generally be- 





lieved the industrial activity of the State | 


will be seriously affected. Pubiic work 
carried over from 1926 and that already 
under contract amounts to about $40,- 
000,000, which assures employment to a 
large number of men throughout the 
year. 
Much Road Work Planned. 

Federal, State and county highway ex- 
penditures will approximate $55,000,000. 
Road construction will be under way in 
practically every county of Texas and 
a great many skilled and unskilled labor- 


ers will be employed. The cotton acreage | 


will be decreased, but that planted in 





wheat, oats, corn and\maize will be in- | 


creased. There will be more land cleared 
and made ready for cultivation in 1927 


than the year just closed, which will in- | 
crease the demand for this class of help. | 


It is also probable that there will be an 
increase of acreage in the fruit and vege- 


table irrigated sections of Texas over | 


that of 1926. Railroad extensions, 
cluding the clearing of one site for shops; 
oil-well development, including drilling of 
new wells in new territories; and gaso- 


in- | 


line extensions will be undertaken at a | 


cost of many millions of dollars, which | 


will mean additional opportunities for | 


employment of this class of labor. 
Vermont: Industrial 


prospects for | 


1927 are described as good. The demand | 


for all classes of skilled labor will be 
equal to that of the year just ended, 
when there was sufficient building and 
industrial activity to afford employment 
to the majority of these workers. Con- 
siderable building is planned and resident 
building-trades men will be well em- 
ployed during the building season. 
Municipal improvements and State road 
construction will offer employment to a 
large number of workers. 


with 1926. 

Virginia: From present indications the 
general industrial employment situation 
during 1927 should be somewhat better 
than that existing during 1926. The 
opening of new silk mills, knitting mills, 
additions to furniture factories and to 
fruit and preserving plants will give em- 
ployment to many skilled and unskilled 
workers. There will probably be some 
decline in the production of bituminous 
coal, butan increase in the development 
and production of ,Virginia anthracite is 
anticipated. 

A large amount of public improvement 
work is planned. At Norfolk approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 will be spent in en- 
larging an electric power plant. Consid- 
erable money is also to be spent in the 
extension of street railway systems and 
in street car equipment. A _ railroad 


company has let a $1,500,000 contract | 


for the construction of a new entrance 
into Norfolk. Another railroad company 


will spend about $250,000 on the exten- | 


sion of tracks for greater storage of 
cars. Large additions to two tobacco 
factories in Richmond will increase the 
number of employes by 2,000. The erec- 
tion of an airport is anticipated and a 
$1,000,000 theater will be erected in this 
city. A large order for locomotive ten- 
ders will give employment for at least 
eight months to resident skilled mechan- 
ics in Roanoke. 

An increase is indicated in the plant- 
ing acreage of hay and corn, with pros- 
pects for certainly as much acreage as 
last year in peanuts, wheat and bright 
tobacco. It is probable that there will be 
a decrease in the acreage planted in cot- 
ton and dark tobacco. 

The State highway department will 
have about $8,000,000 available for the 
construction of roads. The demand for 
all classes of skilled labor will in all 
probability ,be greater than it was dur- 
ing the year just closed, while the out- 
look for the employment of the unskilled 
labor supply is favorable. 

New Mills for Washington. 

Washington: The chief industrial pur- 
suits of Washington are in connection 
with the lumber and logging activities. 
The outlook in these industries for 1927 
is described as satisfactory, although 
the output may show a small decrease 
over the volume of 1926. 

Other industries, including the manu- 
facture of food and kindred products, pa- 
per and printing establishments, and iron 
and steel mills expect to equal or exceed 
the activities of the year just ended. New 
paper mills are being constructed and 
others are being enlarged. 

The total volume of employment in in- 
dustry may show a slight decrease over 


From present | 
indications there will be no increase in | 
the acreage planted in 1927 as compared | 





that of 1926; however, skilled labor, in- 
cluding building-trades men, should be 
steadily employed in the active months. 
Resident unskilled workerg realize the 
seasonal nature of their occupations and 
many prepare for the slack periods dur- 
ing the winter months. 

The extensive hydroelectric railroad | 
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Index-Summary of Today's Issue 


@ 


House bill would appropriate $192,- 
000 for restoration of Fort McHenry. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
See “Government Personnel.” 
Oil 
Supreme Court of the United States 
hears argument on legality of oil and 
gas leases belonging to minor and in- 
volving right of Oklahoma Court to ap- 
point guardian. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Date changed for hearing on freight 
rates on petroleum. 


Page 11, Col. 7 | 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Patents 


Patent suits filed in the 
courts of the United States. 
Page 13, Col. 5 
Patent claims allowed on improved 
ham boiler. 


various 


Page 13, Col. 7 | 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Postal Service 


New parcel post charges to French 
zone of English Cameroons. 


Prohibition 


House bill proposes to allow manu- 
facture and sale of beverages not in 
fact intoxicating. 


Page 12, Col. 4 


Page 2, Col. 6 

Unofficial committee of members of 

House discuss bills proposing modifica- 
tion of Volstead Act. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Counsel for prohibition unit supports 


bill for quasi-Federal corporation to 
manufacture medicinal liquor. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Public Health 


House Resolution asks funds for ex- 
penses of delegates to Pan American 
Sanitary Conference at Lima, Peru. 


Page 2, Col. 3 | 


Sanitary Code of New York State 
amended to include regulation for pre- 
vention of rabies. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Delegates of 40 States confer on ma- 
ternity and infancy welfare. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Public Lands 


Cession of remaining public domain 
to States is urged by Representative 
Winter in speech opposing proposed 
laws to repeal homestead act. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Department of the Interior awards 
contract for construction of roads in 
Grand Canyon National Park. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

House Bill proposes enlargement of 
Missoula National Park in Montana. 

Page 4, Col. 4 


Publishers. 


In speech before representatives of 
correspondence schools Federal Trade 
Commissioner Humphrey declares that 
he and his associates are planning a 
vigorous prosecution of those who issue 
false advertisements as well as publish- 
ers who accept the same. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Exports of pulp and paper from 
Canada increased 14 per cent in first 





pated. The outlook on the coal-mining 
industry is bright. Extensive impro- 
vements have been made at the mines 
and some new development work is 


planned. 

Very little change in the volume of 
building is expected and a slight sur- 
plus of building-trades men may be ap- 
parent in certain months of the year. 
Considerable public work is planned in 
the various municipalities which will 
offer employment to many men. 

Road buildipg by the State will prob- 
ably decrease in volume as compared 
tunnel and irrigation projects will con- 
tinue to give employment to several 
thousand skilled and unskilled laborers 
throughout 1927. Similar projects are 
soon to be started, the amount to be ex- 
pended running into several million dol- 
lars, one project alone exceeding $10,- 
000,000. 

Approximately $20,000,000 will be 
spent for highway construction and a 
large number of men will be employed. 
The agricultural outlook, so far as the 
raising of grain, small fruits, and dairy- 
ing is concerned, is bright. From pres- 
ent indications the total acreage under 
cultivation in 1927 will exceed that of 
1926. 

; Outlook in West Virginia. 

West Virginia: From present indica- 
tions the demand for skilled labor in 
1927 will be greater than in 1926. A 
large number of factories now under 
construction will be completed and put 
into operation early in the year requir- 
ing additional workers. The steel in- 
dustry is expanding and full-time em- 
pated. The outlook in the coal-mining 
with 1926. However, road maintenance 
will need more labor, and there are 
several contracts for grading and con- 
struction that will require the greater 
part of 1927 to complete. There is suf- 
ficient labor in this State to take care 
of all work now planned. 

The farmers have just completed a 
good year, and in all probability the 
planting acreage for 1927 will exceed 
that of 1926. 

Prospects in Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin: Industrial employment in 
Wisconsin has declined during the past 
several months and full employment of 
skilled and unskilled labor is not ex- 
pected until April or May of 1927. The 
metal-working industry probably shows 
the largest employment fluctuations. Em- 
ployment in paper-manufacturing plants 
is comparatively steady. 

Employment prospects in the tanning 
and leather products plants are good, 





(ConTINUED From Pace Ons.) 
11 months of 1926 as compared to same 
period in 1925. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Decline reported in engraving and 
die-sinking production. 


Radio 


Senate and House conferees consider 
radio control bill and expect to submit 
bill to conference committee on radio 
January 13. 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Increase reported in number of radio 

beacons and compasses in two-year 
period. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Railroads 


Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments on validity of provi- 
sion in railroad’s bill of lading exempt- 
ing carrier from liability for loss by 
fire. 

Page 10, Col. 2 

Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to pass on constitutionality of 
section of Transportation Act of 1920, 
under which shipper claimed refund for 
excess charges. 


Page 10, Col. 6 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce hears testimony of officer of Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League favor- 
ing railway consolidation bill. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Central Railroad of New Jersey or- 
ders its trains to stop before passing 
| onto tracks of Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Oral argument to be heard in Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway merger peti- 
tion. 


Page 11, Gol. 5 
Revision prescribed in freights to 


Kentucky points. 





Page 10, Col. 7 
Summary of rate decisions by the 
1 1.6. Gs. 


Page 10, Col. 6 
Summary of rate complaints filed 
with the I. C. C. 


Page 10, Col. 2 
Date changed for hearing on freight 
rates on petroleum. 


Page 11, Col. 7 
Reclamation 


Continuation of full text of minority 
report against construction of Boulder 
Dam. 

Page 10, Col. 3 


Shipping 
| Increase reported in number of radio 


beacons and compasses in two-year 
period. 3 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Excerpts from .House debate on de- 
velopment of merchant marine. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Shipping Board confers with Senator 

Jones on building up merchant marine. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Social Welfare 


Secretary of Interior discusses public 
sphere of influence of women, urging 
support of all governmental public 
health agencies. 





Page 1, Col. 6 


Supreme Court 
Supreme Court of the United States 
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while in those plants manufacturing ag- 
ricultural implements the outlook for the 
next few months is only fair, with no in- 
crease in employment expected until mid- 
summer. 

From all indications the 1927 building 
program will equal that of the year just 
ended. -It appears that there are large 
differences between different localities in 
the State regarding the prospects for con- 
struction work. The reports are, in gen- 
eral, agreed that there. will be an increase 
in public work, such as the building of 
schools, hospitals, and highways, an@ 
-street improvement work. From present 
indications there should be sufficient work 
during the building season to employ the 
resident skilled construction workers and 
many unskilled laborers. 

Continued expansion of dairying and 
livestock raising has brought constantly 
increasing acreages of hay and forage 
crops, alfalfa showing the, most signifi- 
cant increase. The staple farm crops will 
undoubtedly be planted in greater acre- 
age in 1927 than in the year just ended. 

New Roads in Wyoming. : 

Wyoming: From all indications 1927 
will be a prosperous year, with both 
skilled and unskilled labor quite well em- 
ployed. Considerable railroad work is 
expected, due to the fast development of 
the agricultural sections of the State and 
the mining and oil industries. 

Building will probably decline some- 
what from the 1926 volume, while, from 
present indications, there will be more 
highway construction than during the 
year just ended. It is predicted that ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 will be spent in 
improving and building roads in Yellow- 
stone National Park within the next few 
years, and it is very likely that a great 
part of this work will be started during 
1927. : 

Reports from various parts of the 
State indicate that the farmers are turn- 
ing more to diversified crops, increasing 
their dairy herds, and ranchers are in- 
creasing their range stock. In the south- 
eastern part of the State there will be 
considerable increase in the acreage of 
sugar beets. 

Generally speaking, the industrial 
prospects for the year indicate a greater 
demand for skilled and unskilled labor 
than during 1926. 








Italy to Construct 
Hotel for Emigrants 


Plans have been completed for the 
erection of a new emigrant hotel at Na- 
ples, Italy, for the account of the Italian 
-Government, to cost $900,000, according 


hears argument on legality of oil and 
gas leases belonging to minor and in- 
volving right of Oklahoma Court to ap- 
point guardian. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments on validity of provi- 
sion in railroad’s bill of lading exempt- 
ing carrier from liability for loss by 
fire. 
Page 10, Col. 2 
Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to pass on constitutionality of 
section of Transportation Act of 1920, 
under which shipper claimed refund for 
excess charges. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Supreme Court of the United States 
to pass on right of Department of In- 
terior to open lands of the Pueblo of 
Santa Rosa. 
F Page 4, Col. 1 
Call and day journal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for January 
12-13. 


Tariff 


Preliminaries of cost investigation of 
U. S. Tariff Commission into red cedar 
shingle industry have been completed. 
. Page 1, Col. 7 


Page 14, Col. 6 


e 
Taxation 
Board of Tax Appeals decides that 
where entire income of trust fund is 
distributed to heirs, income tax should 
be paid by beneficiaries and not charged 
to trustee. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Board of Tax Appeals denies right 
of Commissioner to find deficiency 
where taxpayer was not notified within 
five years, due to failure to deliver 
letter of notice. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals denies exemp- 
tion as head of family to widow who 
contributes to support of daughter who 


is of age and has private income. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Trade Practices 


In speech before representatives of 
correspondence schools Federal Trade 
Commissioner Humphrey declares that 
he and his associates are planning a 
vigorous prosecution of those who issue 
false advertisements as well as publish- 
ers who accept the same. 

: Page 1, Col. 2 


Veterans 


Federal Reserve Board issues regula- 
tions governing rediscount by Federal 
Reserve Banks of notes of veterans se- 
cured by compensation certificates. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

House bill would permit loans to vet- 

erans on promissory notes. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Weather 


Weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale price index chart of 
plumbing fixtures for a six-room house. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


a 


to advices just received by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The hotel building, which is expected 
to be the largest of its kind in the world 
will accommodate 3,000 male and 1,500 
female emigrants. 

The statement also summarizes recent 
developments affecting labor and immi- 
gration in various foreign countries. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Increased Unemployment. 

Canada: At a recent meeting of the 
Victoria Chamber of Commerce, British 
Columbia, a decision was arrived at to 
request the Provincial Goyernment to 
abrogate the minimum wage regulation, 
as it applies to the lumber industry. 

Denmark: An industrial depression in 
Denmark is denoted by increased unem- 


of 62,889 
country. 
The negotiations which have been car- 
ried on recently between employers and 
workmen in the Danish textile industry 
for the renewal of the existing wage 
agreement which will expire on Febru- 
ary 1, 1927, have been broken off with- 
out an agreement having been reached. 


unemployed persons in the 


Withdraw From Unions. 


At a recent meeting, the Danish Work- 
men’s Union, representing about 80,000 
unskilled laborers, resolved by a slight 
Majority to confirm the Union’s notice 
of withdrawal from the Danish coopera- 
tive trade unions. 

England: The Short Time Committee 
recently made public the announcement 
that the working hours in mills spin- 
ning American cotton are now 35 per 
week instead of 24. 

France: On December 13, 1926, a law 
was passed establishing a code govern- 
ing the relations between merchant sea- 
men and their employers. 


Plan Select Immigration. 


Italy: Plans are completed for the 
construction of a new emigrant hotel at 
Naples, Italy, for the account of the 
Italian Government. The building, which 
will cost 20,000,000 lire ($900,000), is 
expected to be the largest edifice of its 
kind in the world. It will accommodate 
3,000 male and 1,500 female emigrants, 
to, be rated first, second and third class, 
according to the accommodations desired. 

Nova Scotia: A movement is said to 
be underway providing for select immi- 
gration into the Maritime Provinces, de- 
signed primarily for the purposes of at- 
tracting skilled agriculturists. 











Diplomatic 


Policies 


Mexico Denies Intervening in Nicaragua 
To Offset Any Interests of United States 





Position Is Defined 
By Foreign Secretary 





Elements Hostile to Govern- 
ment Are Declared Trying 
to Cause Friction. 





The charge that Mexico has intervened 
in Nicaragua, “to offset the policy or 
the interests of the United States,” is 
groundless, Senor Aaron Saenz, Mexican 
| Secretary for Foreign Affairs, has stated 
in behalf of his government, as the re- 
sult of President Coolidge’s recent mes- 
sage to Congress. : 7 

Senor Saenz’s statement, published in 
the Mexico City press, has just been 
made available by the Mexican Embassy 
in Washington. The full text of the 
statement follows: f 

Dispatches from the United States 
published by the press are to the effect 
that the hostile elements to the Mexican 
Government are trying to create a seri- 
ous antagonism between both countries, 
and in this connection they set forth no 
reasons, only two pretexts: They charge 
our Government with intervention in 
Nicaragua to offset the policy or the in- 
terests of the United States in that coun- 
try, and, on the other hand, they affirm 
that the application of the Mexican laws 
in the matter of petroleum will result in 
the ignoring of prior rights legitimately 
acquired by American citizens. 
Mexico Declared 
Not Seeking War 

Any person familiar with the strength 
of Mexico as compared with that of the 
United States—and everybody knows 
this fact—will understand that it is 
absurd to suppose that Mexico wishes to 
face the United States in a military way. 

Mexico is not bound with any other 
country nor has any agreement which 
may compel her to unite her strength 
or her interests with those of other 
countries. Neither will she voluntarily 
go to war with any country excepting 
in the case of self-defense, should she 
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POLLY W. 


ARE your opinions your own, or 
are they those of a_ clever 
Are the phrases 
and conclusions you are voicing 
about war debts and cancellation, 
disarmament, 
World Court and League of Na- 
tions, your-own? Or are you un- 
consciously parroting the iterated 
and reiterated ideas of European 


‘ 1erican propagandists ? 
ployment during a recent month in the | and An - I I 5 


number of 11,9534 persons, making a total 


THE MACGILLICUDDIE 
By James Warner Bellah 


Even after four yeats of war, blood-guilt lay heavy 
on the soul of Wing Commander Gamaliel MacGilli- 
cuddie, and he fought and killed with a great pity in 
his heart—until, on the bleak shore of his own home- 
land, he saw a sight that transformed him into a 
A grim story, this—but one 
you'll never forget. In the Saturday Evening Post, 
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be the object of an agression, because 
then she would have the _ inevitable 
duty of doing her utmost to maintain 
her independence. 

The above consideration would be suf- 
ficient to show that such charge is 
groundless. But, furthermore, it is evi- 
dent that Mexico has no interests what- | 
ever in Nicaragua, nor political views 
of any kind, nor any aims of terri- 
torial expansion, nor any Mexican prop- 
erties or commercial interests to pro- 
tect. Therefore, Mexico in this regard 
has nothing to do in that country, and 
naturally she only entertains spiritual 
feelings akin to all the countries of the 
same .culture. 

The reasons | 


recognize 


that prompted Mexico 


to the government of Mr. 
Sacasa have been already set forth by 
President Calles in several statements 
published by the press. This recognition 
was based in a principle of justice and 
respect for the constitutional order of 
the other countries; such attitude, how- 
ever, not even has the credit of being 





followed by other nations. In the pavr- 
ticular case of Nicaragua this attitude 
entirely conforms with the agreement 
reached before the representatives of the 
Governments of Mexico and the United } 


States by Guatemala, Costa Rica, Hon- 


| her own, but agrees with the same policy | 


duras, Nicaragua and El Salvador, un- 
der the Treaty of Peace and Amity 
signed in. Washington, December 20, 
1907, and which was reproduced in that 
of February 7, 1923, made also in Wash- 
ington before delegates from the United 
States. 


Provisions of Treaty 
Cited on Recognition 


Under Article 1 of the former and 2 
of the latter the contracting parties 
agreed not to extend recognition to any 
Government originating in a cold d’Etat 
or in a revolution so long as the freely 
elected representatives of the people have 
not constitutionally sanctioned such gov- 
ernment. 

According to press reports, it seems 
that in an interview President Coolidge 
referred to certain statement 
1877 by Mr. i 


made in 
Evarts when trying to jus- 
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Not Seeking War, 


Says Senor Saenz 


All Legitimate Rights, He Avers, 
Are Recognized in Ad- 
ministering Oil Law. 


tify the order given to General Ord to 
cross the border in pursuit of the Indians 
who were committing depredations north 
of Rio Brayo and returned to Mexican 
territory. That statement affirmed that 
the first duty of a Government is to pro- 
tect life and property, and that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States intended 
to fulfill it either by means of formal 
Treaties or informal Conventions, or 
through the judicial action of the Courts, 
or finally through military force. 

In answer, Mexico, of course, did not 
deny the statement made by Mr. Evarts 
but expressed her disagreement to -the 
fact that American troops had a right 
to enter Mexican territory without the 
consent of our Government, and insisted 
on the Convention proposed and finally 
accepted to permit reciprocally the pass- 
ing of-troops under the only condition 
that “the instructions given to General 
Ord be revoked. 

Protection Promised 
For Legitimate Rights 

Mexico has freely and repeatedly de- 
clared that neither with the enforcement 
of her laws in the matter of petroleum? 
nor with the enforcement of any other 
law, shall she in violation of any inter- 
national duty fail to recognize rights 
legitimately acquired by any person. 
Mexico has invited the United States to 
point out cases in which such violation 
may have been incurred, promising to ad- 
minister full justice in each case. Mex- 
ico firmly believes that nothing more can 
be asked from her. 

* Mexico in the present case has not 
failed to fulfill her international duties 
as a member of the family of nations. 
The legal remedies provided by the laws 
of the country are open to those who 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 6.] 
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The most important lesson we 


to recognize propa- 


ganda for just what it is—and then 
to get the other facts—those that 
the propagandist ignores — and 


minds for ourselves. 


Garet Garrett’s article, “‘A Primer 


»? teaches that les- 
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THANKS FOR THE BUGGY RIDE 
By Wallace Irwin 


It was a nice buggy ride—while it lasted. But just 
the same, it was a mighty lucky thing for Sallie that 


was good and hungry that after- 


noon—for even thé most hardened of tea room host- 


quail before the thought of charg- 


ing one lone young man six dollars for tea! But 
Sallie did just that—and a lot more in Thanks for 


in The Saturday Evening Post, 
cents. 
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Crop 
Weather 


Peon, 


+, Is Up Second Time 
Tn Supreme Court 


‘ 
» 


i Pueblo of Santa Rosa Seeks 


to Prevent Opening of 
Lands to Settlers 


for Entry. 


In the case of The Pueblo of Santa 
a. Rosa, petitioner, v. Albert B. Fall, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and William Spry, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
respondents, No. 511, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has before it the 

» question of whether respondents should 
be restrained from opening the _ peti- 
tioner’s land for entry to settlers as part 
"of the Government domain under the 
“laws of the United States. . 

The case was argued January 11, 1927, 
by W. C. Reid and H. P. Hibbard (W. 
C. Reid, Louis Kleindienst and Hudson 
P. Hibbard on the brief) for the peti- 
tioner and by the Solicitor General (Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell, B. M. Parmenter, 
George A. H. Fraser and D. V. Hunter 
on the brief) for the respondent. 

History of Case Given. 

In 1915, at the first hearing, the re- 
spondents filed a motion to dismiss which 
was sustained by the trial court. An ap- 
peals was taken and the Court of Ap- 


peals reversed the decree of the trial | 


court, and directed a final decree in favor 
of the petitioner. The case was then 
taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States where it was held that 
the Court of Appeals erred in directing 
a decree and that the respondents were 


entitled to an opportunity to answer to | 


the merits, just as though their motion 
to dismiss had been overruled in the trial 
court, 249 U. S. 110, 114. 

While the case was pending in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on 
appeal by respondents, counsel for the 
petitioner sent copies of the power of at- 





torney by which they conceived their au- | 


thority to be conferred. This was done 
. in response to inquiry from the Solicitor 
General as to what was the authority by 
which this suit was instituted and main- 
tained. 
Motion to Dismiss Filed. 
After the decision of the Supreme 


Court, remanding the case to the lower | 


court to allow respondents to be heard 
on the merits, the respondents filed a 


motion to dismiss for lack of authority 


on the part of the attorneys. 
The case is now before the Supreme 
Court for the second time. 


For the petitioner it was stated that | F 


| 


| 


| 


| 


the Pueblo of Santa Rose gave to one | 


Hunter, in 1880, a power of attorney to 
‘represent them. In 1911 Hunter substi- 
tuded one Cates, and retained him with 
others to institute this suit. It is al- 
leged that the inhabitants had knowledge 


The contention of the petitioner is that 
if the pendency of an action is known to 
thre inhabitants and reported to them and 
no objection is made, the opposing side 
can not raise the question of authority 
of counsel to defeat the suit. 


Another Claim Advanced. 


The petitioner also contends that the 
authority of counsel is no part of the 
merits of the case and can not be raised 
by the opposing side as a defense to the 

* suit after the merits of the case have 
been submitted to the court by motion 
to dismiss in the nature of a demurrer 
in which motion no question of authority 

*- was raised; and an appeal taken from the 
ruling on said motion to dismiss; and 


the case has gone through the courts to | 


the Supreme Court of the United States | 
| orado, 


before the question of authority of coun- 
sel was raised. 
The position of the respondents is that 


the power of attorney terminated be- | 
suit was commenced by the | 
death of the attorney in fact and by! 


fore the 


lapse of time, and that the question is 
disposed of by a document filed in the 
court below signed by the Papago In- 
dians repudiating the power and request- 
ing dismissal of the suit. 

Grant Held Void. 





‘all their lands by sale and _ purchase, 


It was contended that as an irrevoca- | 


ble grant of authority, the power to- | 
. y . | and permanently, unless we change our 


gether with the deed accompanying it 
were void; that the question of counsel’s 
authority was properly raised in the 
trial court, and, in any event, may be 
considered by the court on its own mo- 
tion. 


Fair Market Values 
Canceled by Canada 


| cent of this is in the 11 Western States. 


| held from the States and private owner- 
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Western Land Case |Cession of Public Domain to States 
Is Urged by Mr. Winter of Wyoming Farming Operations 


Opposition Is Expressed to Proposed Laws Before Con- 


gress to Repeal 


The cession of the remaining public 
domain to the respective States in which 
the land is situated was urged by Repre- 
sentative Winter (Rep.), of Casper, 
Wyo., in an address in the House on Jan- 
vary 11. Im lieu of this, Mr. Winter ad- 
vocated that the mineral leasing law be 
repealed, the homestead laws be ex- 
tended, and the Federal Government sell 
the remaining land at nominal prices to 
settlers. 

Excerpts from the address of Repre- 
sentative Winter follow: i 

Mr. Winter: Mr. Chairman, a crisis 
is near in regard to our public lands and 
the destiny of the public-land States. It 
has been steadily approaching with every 
diversion of great areas of land from 
State and individual to Federal pur- 
poses. It will affect the entire Nation 
for good or ill. It is hastened by the 
recent recommendation of the Secretary 
of the Interior that a homestead law be 
repealed and a system of regulation, 10- 
year permits, or leases exacting a graz- 
ing fee, stopping the process of settle- 
ment, be adopted as to all the remain- 


| ing unreserved and unappropriated do- 


main. The President has been induced 
in his late message to suggest a survey 
to this end. Bills are pending for this 
purpose. A final policy must soon be de- 
termined by Congress as to the vital and 
tremendous question of the ultimate dis- 
position of all the lands not now pri- | 
vately owned, unreserved and reserved, 
conserved, comprising vast bodies of land 
within 11 States of this Union. 
Land in 11 States. 


There remain approximately 200,000,- 
000 acres of unreserved and unappro- 
priated public land. Ninety-seven per 


There have been permanently re- 
served by the Government over 228,- 
000,000 acres, as follows: 
Indian reservations ...... 
National parks 
National monuments .... 
Water-power sites ...... 
Forest reserves 
Mineral leasing act 
Naval oil reserve 


39,096,943 
7,493,243 
2,356,036 
5,694,625 

137,416,000 

36,360,475 

77,730 


Total 228,495,052 | 

In addition, there are withdrawn from 
entry for classification under the mineral 
leasing act areas as follows: 
For coal 30,571,311 
For oil 5,808,559 
For oil shale .......see- P 156,147 
or phosphate .......... 2,055,992 


38,592,009 | 

We are today concerned with this 250,- 
000,000 acres forever reserved under the 
present policies and laws, and with the | 
remaining 200,000,000 acres of the unap- | 





of his action and that they approved it. propriated and unreserved public lands. 


There is a well-defined movement, 
emanating from the Department of the 
Interior and crystallized into bills now 
pending before Congress, to place the re- 
maining 200,000,000 acres on a lease or 
rental, or grazing-fee system, abolish- 


| ing the free range, and to repeal or make 


inapplicable the 640-acre stock-raising 
homestead law. 
Opposed to Condition. 


I am utterly and forever opposed to 
this condition and this idea. The people 
of the Western States are unalterably 
determined against such a destiny. The 
acreage thus proposed to be always with- 


ship comprises an average of over 55 per | 
cent of the whole area of each of the 
States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Col- 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, 
Utah, California, Oregon and Washing- | 
ton. 

All of the States, except the present 
public-domain States, have come into 
complete sovereignty, not only politically 
but as to their soil, to the same full de- | 
gree as the original States by the “dis- | 
position” by the Federal Government of | 


homestead, and mining location. The 
present public-land States never can, un- 
der the present laws and policies, attain | 
such sovereignty. We are now definitely | 





|laws and policies, deprived of that pos- 


Cancellation of the “fair market valua- | 


tions” on all commodities to which they 


had been applicable except certain vege- | 
tables and apples has been announced by | 


the Canadian Department of Customs and 
Excise, according to a statement just is- 
sued by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics of the Department of Agriculture. | 


The statement follows in full text: 
The Canadian Department of Customs 
an Excise announced under date of De- 


cember 18, 1926, the cancellation of the ; business which can be conducted by the | 
“fair market valuations” on all commodi- | States. 


ties to which they had been applicable | 


except on onions, cabbages, 
ations” on the latter products will con- 
tinue to remain in force for the assess- 
ment of the duty and for anti-dumping 
purposes. The fixed valuations ~estab- 
lished by the Canadian Government for 
assessing the import duty and for levy- 
ing the special (dumping) duty wherever 
necessary were released by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under dates of Sep- 
tember 23, 1926, and October 25, 1926, 
in Foreign Service Reports numbers F-33 
and F-37. 

The import duties on fruits and vege- 


tables remain as given in Foreign Serv- | use the free range now in entire har- 


ice Report F-33 and, with the exception 
of the products above mentioned, all ad 
valorem duties will be assessed on the 
basis of the invoice yaluation as formerly, 


( 
J 


potatoes, | Government, which under the Constitu- 
beans and apples. The “fair market valu- | tion is ‘‘to dispose of” these lands to 


1 


sibility. | 
I am opposed to the repeal of the home- | 


stead laws and the substitution therefor | 
of Government regulation of the remain- | 


ing unreserved public domain, under 10 | 
or 20 year renewal permits, all under a 
fee system, as proposed in bills now pend- | 
ing in the Congress, and as recommended | 
by the Department of the Interior. 
Outlines Suggestions. 

It will prevent entry and settlement of | 
the remaining great areas in 11 public- | 
land States. 

It will deprive the reclamation fund of 
the proceeds of public lands paid in under 
the homestead laws and direct sales. 

It will establish permanent Government | 
landlordism. 

It will put the Goernment deeper in 
business in the States when it should be 
getting out of the public land and other | 


It reverses the steady policy of this 


make homes, create private property, and 
build up the States, which must main- 
tain organized government and _ order 
over these domains. | 

The immemorial right of free .range 
should continue, leaving the land open to 
settlement, and until they are settled. 

Fees should be decreased rather than 
raised. 

They should be abolished rather than 
to create more burdens upon our indus- 
tries. 

The cattlemen and sheepmen together 


mony, and the free range is not being 
overstocked and injured. 

Should Encourage Growers. | 

The small livestock growers should be ! 





| outlay 


| “independent, 


| just 


'yeport received in the 


| Beaumont at Naples. 


Homestead Act. 


encouraged and protected by liberalizing 
the 640-acre stock homestead act, reduc- 
ing the required cash expenditures and 
increasing the area to four sections. 
Unless the homestead law is so 
amended, then the Federal Government 
should either sell the balance of public 
domain, the best having been taken, for 
from 50 cents to $1 per acre, for surface 
titles, or it should cede the remaining 
lands, with all their resources, back to 
the States, so each can handle them ac- 


| cording to the best interest of each State 


as their own conditions require. 

In any event, the Federal Government 
should now proceed to get out of the 
land business. 

Preparatory to that, it should cease 
levying tribute to which the original 
States and the Central States were never 
subjected. 

It was never contemplated under our 
system of Government that the Nation 
should continue to exercise ownership 
and dominion over all these lands. 

Urges Repeal of Leasing Act. 

As some concrete suggestions for the 
policies and laws Congress should adopt, 
I present the following: 

1. Repeal the mineral leasing act and 
return to the general mining law, with 
such amendments as may be necessary 
to meet conditions of today returning to 
the principle of patent and private 
ownership as it is with the metalliferous 
minerals. In the meantime, until that 
is done, refuse the inclusion of other 
and additional minerals under the min- 
eral leasing act. All royalties received 
under the leasing act as long as it re- 
mains a law, and all grazing fees from 
the forest reserves excepting actual cost 
of administering the grazing should be 
repaid to the States of origin. 

2. Following the policy heretofore ap- 
plied since 1862 of enlarging the area of 
homestead entries, as the lands become 
poorer and gréater areas are required 
for successful home building, provide for 
a stock-raising homestead of four sec- 
tions, in noncontiguous tracts where 
necessary, under liberal terms, low cash 
t requirements, with additional 
rights to that limit of acreage and a 90- 
day preference, to all present home- 
steaders. 

Suggests Sale of Land. 

3. If homesteading is to cease, except 
on reclamation projects, then let the 
Congress provide for the outright sale of 
surface rights of the remaining domain 
at a price of from 50 cents to $1 per 
acre, as was the policy of this country 
from the beginning until the homestead 


| laws were passed. This should be done 


with a limitation on the area which could 
be acquired by any person, company, or 
association, thus giving the largest num- 
ber possible the opportunity of becoming 
land owners and home builders. I would 
fix this at 2,560 acres maximum. All 
sales should be under restrictive and 
equitable rules and regulations. The re- 
céipts of the Government from this 
source would provide a reclamation fund 
sufficient to build all possible reclamation 
projects and all reclaimable areas would 
be expected from the sales act. 

4. In lieu of all these methods, I ad- 
vocate that all remaining public lands 
with all their resources should be ceded 
to the States wherein they are situated. 

Asks Self Government. 

Letus complete the American system 
of local government over local things, 
stop centralization in Washington, elim- 
inate bureau government, relieve the 


| people generally of costly national ma- 


chinery, perfect the sovereignty of the 


public-land States, so that in deed and } 
in truth we will be on equal terms with | 


the original and all the other States. We 
ask no more than they have had. 
ask the status of States of a Union, not 
provinces of a central power. We ask 
equality and full sovereignty. We plead 
that the plan of the American Union be 
completed; that the process of building 
sovereign republican 
States” be'‘perfected; and that thereby 


our citizens have equal rights, immuni- | 


ties, and advantages with the citizens of 
the other States. 

The full text of Representutive 
Winter’s address may be found in 
the issue of January 11 of the Con- 
gressional Record, puges 1438 
1445. 


to 


Reduction in Import 
Of Lemons Is Shown 


Abundant Crop Is Anticipated 
in Statement of Vice Con- 
sul at Naples, Italy. 


A considerable reduction in exports of 


| lemons from Naples to the United States 
| during the first 11 months of 1926 has | 


been reported to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics by Vice Consul 
Adam Beaumont at Naples. 
United States was third in the amount 


| of lemons imported from Italy, taking a 
| total of 3,607,000 pounds during the first 


11 months of the year as compared with 
1,648,000 pounds in 1926. 


An abundant lemon crop in the Naples ! : 
| according to the vice consul. 


consular district for the present season 
is predicted in the following statement 
issued by the Bureau: 

Prospects for an abundant lemon crop 
in the Naples consular district are re- 
ported to be excellent, according to a 
Department of 
Consul Adam 
The crop is esti- 
mated at 30,000,000 lemons, or about 
100,000 cases. Although the weather 
has been cool and there have been fre- 
quent rains, no damage has been done by 
the weather and very little by the citrus 
fly. The lemons are of good quality and 
of average size. 

Exports From Naples. 

Exports of lemons from Naples to the 


Agriculture from Vice 


t 


We | 


' . 

grades, according to size. 
| lemons must be &.3 inches in circumfer- 
| ence, and Grade “B” 6.9 inches, all other 


In 1925 the | ( 
the quality of the lemons but apply only 





Wheat 


Cotton 


Cold and Rain Delay 


Throughout Country 


Review of Conditions in East, 


South, Pacific Coast, Corn 
and Wheat Belts and 
Range Sections. 


Farm conditions in December in six 
key regions are considered in a summary 
of the agricultural situation for the 
month just issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies, Bureau of Agyicul- 
ture. 

Winter weather with storms and low 
temperatures in much of the territory 
made conditions generally rather unfa- 
vorable for farm work, according to the 
Bureau. The southern part of the wheat 
belt reported conditions slightly’ below 
last year’s, but better than average for 
winter wheat. 

Review of Conditions. 

The full text of the summary follows: 

The East has had a considerable taste 
of winter during past month, hampering 
outside work and doing some damage to 
crops temporarily stored. Now getting 
into routine of winter work. 

Been a fairly good year among dairy- 
men, poultry producers and many potato 
growers; not so good for fruit men and 
growers of some other important cash 
crops like hay, beans, cabbage and sweet 
potatoes. General sentiment is not 
greatly different from last year. 

The South. Much rain and unfavor- 
able weather. Cotton picking has gone 
slowly but is mostly finished. Said to 
be considerable low-grade cotton aban- 
doned. 

Some little planting of cotton land to 
winter wheat. Sugar cane grinding prac- 
tically finished. Winter truck has made 
fair progress except in 
areas. General sentiment less optimistic 
than last year. 

Corn Husking Delayed. 

Corn Belt. Bad weather during month, 
corn husking delayed, outdoor work gen- 
erally interfered with, marketing of 
crops slowed up by poor roads. 

More sheep and lambs on feed than 
last year. About the same total number 
of stocker and feeder cattle shipped in 
as last year; these 
crease east of the Missouri River and de- 
crease west of it. 

The pig survey of last month indicated 
only about 4 per cent increase in fall pig 
crop (compared with last fall), less than 
1 per cent increase in combined spring 
and fall pig crops of 1926, and no indi- 
cated increase in next spring’s pig crop. 
Wheat Belt—Winter-wheat condition 
in southern belt slightly below last year 
but above average; Kansas condition 
about average. Some severe weather 
during month with freezing damage in 
some areas and beneficial snow in others. 

Winter-wheat acreage reported in- 
creased about 2,000,000 acres or 5 per 
cent over last year. This includes in- 
crease in Kansas of 5 per cent, Ne- 
braska, 9 per cent; Oklahoma, 6 per 
cent; Texas, 25 per cent. 

Range Country.— Severe storms and 
cold waves during month, with some 
consequent injury to stock in north and 
necessitating feeding over a wide area. 
Snow benefited range and water sup- 
plies in south. 

December reports indicated about 
700,000 sheep and lambs on feed in 
Colorado or only half as many as a year 
ago; probability of small market ship- 
ments before March 1. Decreased feed- 
ing also in Wyoming. 

Pacific Coast—-Heavy increase of 
winter-wheat acreage (40 per cent) re- 
ported in Washington, but same acre- 
age as year ago in Oregon. Winter 
wheat reported much above average in 
condition on December 1, but has had 
some severe weather in month. 

Unusually heavy rains in south; re- 
ported damage to truck crops in Im- 
perial Valley. Good citrus harvest still 
in progress. 


United States during the first 11 months 
of 1926 amounted to 1,648,000 pounds 
as compared with 3,607,000 pounds dur- 


| ing the corresponding period in 1925. 
This represents a reduction of 45 per 


cent in exports to the American market 
from that port. The bulk of the lemons 
is shipped to the United States during 


the last six months of the year. June, 
| July 
| heaviest shipments, 


and August are the months of 
i Germany is usually 
the chief importer of Italian lemons, 
states Vice Consul Beaumont. In 1925, 


when exports from all of Italy totaled 


| 500,814,000 pounds, Germany took 24.5 
| per cent of the total, the United King- 


dom 19.8 per cent and the United States 


| 17.6 per cent. 


_Classed Into Three Grades. 
Italian lemons are classified into three 
Grade “A” 


sizes falling into Grade “C”. Three 
different sizes of crates are used, since 
all lemons are packed 300 to the case. 
The gradings have nothing to do with 


to size. 


Approximately 1,000 persons, mostly | 


women and children, are employed dur- 
ing the packing season in the lemon in- 
dustry of the Naples consular district, 
C Wages 
paid for this kind of labor are 5 lire 
per day, which is equivalent to $0.22. 
The average cost of picking, packing, 
boxing and transporting on board ship 
at Naples is 18 lire per box, or about 
$0.79. - 


Enlargement Is Proposed 
Of Missoula National Park 


A substantial enlargment of the Mis- 
soula National Forest in Montana, is 
proposed in a bill (House Bill No. 16173) 
just introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Evans (Dem.), of: Missoula, 
Montana. 


some flooded ! 


showing some in- | 


| sunny for the season, except in the area 
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Public Lands 


Husking and Cotton Picking Make 


Progress; Snow Protects Winter Grains 


Warm Weather Early in Week Promotes Harvesting, but 
Freeze Later Extends to South. 


Weather during the past week was 
generally favorable for farm work, with 
temperatures during the first half of the 
week unseasonably warm, according to 
the weekly weather and crop bulletin of 
the Weather Bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture, issued January 12. 


Corn husking and cotton picking made 
fair progress during the week, and the 
condition of wheat was reported as good 
in most sections. Colder weather the last 
half of the week probably damaged truck 
crops in the Southeast to some extent. 


Approximately normal conditions dur- 
ing 1926 are shown in a summary of 
weather in the United States which ac- 
companied the week’s weather and crop 
bulletin. No low temperature records 
were broken. More than half the coun- 
try had for the year less than normal 
precipitation, more than normal warmth 
and a longer than normal growing sea- 
son, The text of the weekly bulletin and 
the summary for 1926 follows: 


During the first half of the week the 
weather was unseasonably Warm in the 
Southern States and also in most of the 
interior valleys, but, by the morning of 
the ninth, an extensive area of high 
pressure overspread the Northwest, at- 
tended by much lower temperatures. 
The latter part of the week was colder 
also in the eastern half of the country, 
and at its close freezing weather had 
extended well into the Florida Peninsula 
and to the central Gulf coast. 


No unusually low temperatures for 
the season were reported, however, the 
lowest for the week being 16 degrees 
below zero in some interior districts of | 
the Northeast. Elsewhere subzero tem- 
peratures were confined to a local area | 
in the central-northern portion of the 
country. , 

Cold In Northeast. 


The weekly mean temperatures were 
below normal in the Northeast, extend- 
ing, far west as the Ohio Valley and 
south to eastern Georgia. Elsewhere 
the week was warmer than normal, 
and markedly so in most section between 
the Mississippi River and Pacific Coast 
States, with the average temperature 
ranging from 6 degrees to as much as 
19 degrees above normal. 


During the first part of the week there 
was widespread, but mostly light, precip- 
itation in the form of snow in the north- 
eastern portion of the country, and about 
the middle of the period it was rather | 
general in Central and Northern States 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Else- 
where the weekly totals were mostly very 
light, with more than half the country 
receiving no measurable amount during | 
the week. The weather was unusually 


from the Ohio Valley northward and in | 
the Pacific Coast States, where consider- 
able cloudy weather prevailed. 


The mild, dry, and sunshiny weather 
which prevailed during much of the week 
in nearly all sections of the country made 
conditions unusually favorable for sea- | 
sonal farm work. The cold weather near 
the close, however, checked the growth 
of winter crops in the more southeastern 
districts, and at the same time frost 
probably harmed truck in Florida and 
some east Gulf sections. The change to | 
colder in the extreme Southeast, where 
unseasonably warm weather had _ pre- 
vailed, was favorable in checking a too 
rapid advance in the development of 
early fruit buds. 


Snow Protects Grain. 


A light to fairly good snow cover pro- 
tected grain and grass fields in most 
sections over the area from the Ohio 
Valley northward and eastward, and also 
in the Central-Northern States, but the 
lower Missouri Valley and Great Plains 
area were mostly bare of snow. The 
absence of storms or cold waves, and the 
prevailing warmth in the great western 
grazing districts favorably affected live- 
stock interests, while the warmer 
weather in the far Southwest promoted 
growth of winter vegetation. 


Moisture is needed in some southeast- 
ern districts and if the west-central 
Great Plains, but elsewhere the soil gen- 
erally has a sufficient supply. 

Small Grains.—The week had _ mild 
weather over the principal Wheat Belt 
until near the close when a sudden 
change to much colder was experienced 
in eastern districts, but at the same time 
a fair snow covering afforded protection 
.in most wheat States east of the Mis- 

| sissippi River. 

| In the western portion of the belt the 
ground is generally bare, but apparently 
little harm has occurred to wheat, with 

: condition of the crop in that area con- 
tinuing satisfactory, except in the west- | 
ern portion of Kansas and some eastern 

districts of the Rocky Mountain. States | 
where moisture has been deficient. | 

In the Southwest winter grains made 
satisfactory progress, and oats are doing | 
well in most of the Southern States. In 

| the Pacific Northwest wheat fields are 
mostly bare of snow, but the crop ap- 

| parently continues in good condition. 

| Corn Husking Progresses. 

| Corn and Cotton—The dry and mild 

| conditions were favorable for corn husk- 
ing in the interior valleys, except in some 


| 0.1 inch. 





upper Ohio Valley districts, and the 


| gathering of the crop remaining in the | 


fields made most satisfactory progress. 
Shelling and marketing were brisk in 
upper Mississippi Valley sections. Con- 
siderable corn is still in the fields in Cen- 


tral States east of the Mississippi Valley. | 


Cotton picking was resumed with bet- 


| ter weather prevailing in the Imperial | 


favorable for gathering the crop in other 
southwestern districts. Fair progress 
also was made in picking in the north- 
western portion of the Cotton Belt where 
unusually favorable weather prevailed 
! for field work, but considerable remains 
in the fields in parts of this area. 


| Valley of California, and conditions were 


pastures remains practically unchanged 
in the East. Ranges continue open lo- 
cally in the Rocky Mountain region, and 
are generally fair to good. The. weather 
of the week was very favorable for live- 
stock and they ranged freely in the 
northern Great Plains; feeding is general 
elsewhere with mostly excellent feeding 
weather. 
Frost Damages Truck. 

Truck in the Southeast was probably 
damaged by frost the last of the week, 
although it is too early for definite re- 
ports. Some injury to tender truck was 
also indicated from the west Gulf area, 


but hardy truck there made fair to very 
good advance. 


There was no definite report on citrus 
in Florida, but groves and fruit in the 
belt proper probably were not materially 
affected. The cold weather will favor- 
ably check a too early development of 


| peach buds in the southeast. 


Weather in Agricultural Sections of 
Other Countries: : 

Argentina (for week ending January 
10).—The weather was warm and dry. 
The temperature in the corn area aver- 


aged 79 degrees, or 3 degrees above nor- ! 


mal, and only very light showers oc- 
curred, the total for the week being only 


ditions for developing the corn crop, fol- 
lowing the recent generous to heavy 
rains. : 


Australia (for week ending January 


| 10..—Rains in south Australia, Victoria, 


and New South Wales checked the har- 


vest of some late-sown crops, but were of , 


great benefit to dairying, summer and 


| root crops. 


Hearing to Consider 


Protecting Wild Fowl 


Extension of Restraint on 
Killing Game Before De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Proposed extension of _ restraints 


| against killing migratory wild fowl will 


be the subject of a hearing, January 20, 
before R. W. Dunlap, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, it has just been 


This made ideal weather con- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


announced by the Department of Agri- | 


culture. 


Recommendations which have been 
made to the Bureau of Biological Survey 
along the line of reduction in bag limits, 
establishment of rest days, and shorten- 
ing of seasons will be considered, it was 
stated. 


The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


A hearing on methods of furthur re- 
stricting the killing of migratory wild 
fowl is to be held at Washington at 10 
a. m., January 20, 1927. 


All interested persons will be given 
opportunity to be heard on the question 
of better protection for migratory wild 
fowl through reduction in bag limits, 
establishment of rest days, shortening 
of seasons, or otherwise. The hearing, 
which is to be presided over by the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, will 
be held in the auditorium of the New 
National Museum. 


It has been recommended to the De- 
partment by many sportsmen that a re- 
duction be made in the daily bag limits 
for ducks from 25 to 15, and for wild 
geese from 8 to 6 for the entire country. 
Other sportsmen who have learned of 
this recommendation are of the opinion 
that the proposed reduction would be 
unwarranted as applying to the entire 
country, since it ignores important dif- 
ferences of conditions in different areas, 
and have expressed a desire that a public 
hearing on the subject be held by the 
Department before final action is taken. 

The Department will therefore be glad 
to have a full attendance of those in- 
terested in order that it may have the 
benefit of their views, not only with re- 
spect to the proposed reduction in bag 
limits, but also with respect to any other 
measures that they believe will be de- 
sirable for /the further protection of 
migratory wild fowl. 


Establishment of Standards 
Asked for Farm Products 


The establishment of grades and 


| brought a fractionally higher price. 


Grants 


Leases 


Markets for Cheese 


Are Steady to Firm, 
With Receipts Light 


Moderate Trading in Lots of 
All Sizes Is Noted; Heavy 
Production Declared 

Unlikely. 


Cheese markets during the week ended 
January 8 were reported as steady to 
firnl, with low receipts a strengthening 
factor, according to the weekly review of 
cheese trading just made public by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Mod- 
erate trading in all sized lots was re- 
ported. The review follows: 

Trading throughout the week of Janu- 
ary 3 to 8, inclusive, was not considered 
active, except in a few quarters, yet con- 
siderable satisfaction was expressed in 
the primary market over the volume of 
business transacted in all sized lots. 

Small to medium sized orders were 
quite numerous and several mixed cars 
were reported sold. Sales of straight car 
lots were not so frequent, but fully up to 


expectations. The bulk of inquiry and 
demand was received from the regular 
trade and buyers of large quantities of 
cheese in the Central West and Southern 
sections, with a limited amount from the 
East. 

Primary Market Steady. 

Margins averaged around 1 cent on 
ear lot sales, unless a very high freight 
rate caused a slight concession. Small 
lot sales and mixed car lots usually 
The 
primary market was termed steady to 
firm, due to satisfactory trading and no 
perceptible accurmuation of current re- 


: coipts. The ruling price of Twins on the 


Wisconsin Cheese Exchange, Friday, 
January 7, was unchanged, but sufficient 
strength developed on the Farmers Call 
Board to advance Longhorns and Square 
Prints % cent over the previous week. 

At the close of 1926 the warehouse re- 
ceipts in Wisconsin continued to lag be- 
hind the corresponding weeks of the pre- 
vious year, but apparently had reached 
the low point, during the week ended 
December 18, as the following two weeks 
showed a slight increase. The fore part 
of 1926 produced the largest receipts of 
any year to date and if the early 1927 
receipts are to approach the former rec- 
ord, the increase during the next few 
weeks must necessarily be rapid. 

It is not thought present feed supplies 
will be conducive to heavy production, 
but if the price relationship between but- 
ter and cheese should become favorable 
to the latter, it is possible considerable 


| milk will be diverted to cheese making. 


able. 


The present low receipts are undoubt- 
edly a strengthening factor in the mar- 
kets at this time. 


Terminal Markets Unchanged. 

The first week of the new year found 
trading somewhat improved in most of 
the larger markets, as compared with 
the two preceeding weeks. Trading was 
not termed active but generally con- 
sidered’ fair and satisfactory, as the 
dealers were not pushing sales. 

Prices showed no particular change, 
and receipts were reported well cleared 
at most points. The quality of goods 
sold, and the size of blocks moved did 
in a few instamces cause some varia- 
tion in price but outside of this prac- 
tically no price changes were notice- 


Longhorns continued scarce, and all 
styles enjoyed a moderate movement, 
with only held goods selling in some 
markets. Prices on held cheese were 
well maintained and stocks not con- 
sidered burdensome. ; 

The general sentiment pronounced 
was that these markets were in a full 
steady position and in a healthy con- 
dition, at the beginning of the new 
year. 


Increased Power Is Asked 
To Enforce Plant Quarantine 


Representative Haugen (Rep.), of 
Iowa, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, has just introduced a bill 
(House Bill No. 16172) in the House, 
which would grant power to an employe 
of the Department of Agriculture desig- 


| nated to carry out the provisions of the 


standards of farm products by the Sec- | 


cretary of Agriculture would be au- 
thorized in a bill (House bill No. 16117) 
just introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Rogers (Rep.), 
Mass. 

The bill also provides that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or his agents be 
authorized to examine any shipment of 


of Lowell, | 


farm products to ascertain the grade of | 


standard of the goods shipped. 


Shipments Of Russian 
Wheat at Constantinople 


The 
nounced on January 12 the weekly record 
of Russian wheat passing Constantino- 
ple, the full text being as follows: 

Estimates of the Russian grain ship- 
ments passing Constantinople for the 


Deparment of Commerce an- | 


week ended January 7, derived from the | 


most authoritative reports available in 
Constantinople, were as follows: Wheat 


1,876,000 bushels; barley 304,000 bush- , 


els; corn 458,000 bushels; rye 140,000 
bushels; according to a cablegram from 
H. B. Smith, special representative of the 


Miscellaneous Crops,—The condition of Department in London. 


Pi 


Plant Quarantine Act of 1912, to search 
without warrant, all vehicles of trans- 
portation that he believes to be moving 
or to have been moved in interstate com- 
merce or to have been brought into the 
United States, in violation of this act. 


Protection of Watersheds 
Proposed in House Bill 


Protection of municipal watersheds 
within the National Forests, would be 
provided in a bill (House Bill No. 16174), 
just introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Free (Rep.), of San Jose, Calif. 
The bill authorizes the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to prohibit, curtail or adjust 
other uses of such lands where the wa- 
ters flowing from these lands constitute 
part or all of the water supply upon 
which a municipality is dependent for 
municipal or domestic purposes. 


Bill Introduced to Foster 
Grazing on Public Lands 


Senator Phipps (Rep.), Colorado, has 
introduced a bill (Senate Bill No. 5206), 
to promote, under the direction of the 
Department of the Interior, the develop- 
ment, protection and utilization of graz- 
ing facilities on public lands and to stabi- 
lize the stock-raising industry on the 
range. 
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Military Airplanes 
Found Predominant 
At Paris Exhibition 


Two Oil Companies Are Only 
American Interests Rep- 
resented at Aviation 
Salon. 


Two American oil companies but no 
American manufacturers of airplanes, 
balloons or airships, participated in the 
Tenth Aviation Salon, which took place 
in Paris in December and was declared 
to be the largest such exposition ever 
held, says a report from Trade Commis- 
sioner H. H. Kelly, in Paris. The report, 
the general sections of which has just 
been made public by the Department of 
Commerce says that the types of planes 
shown were largely military, as the ex- 
hibitors were predominantly French and 
France has not yet developed a great 
number of “merchant” plane types. 

The full text of the announcement is 
as follows: 

Pronounced the largest exhibition of 
its kind in the world, the Tenth Salon de 
l’Aviation was held in the Grand Palais, 
Paris, from December 3 to 19. 

Exhibitors totaled 170, principally 
French, but with a number of British, 
Italian, Dutch and Czechoslovakia avi- 
ation firms also taking part. American 
oil companies (including Texaco and 
Vacuum Oil) were the only United States 
interests represented. : 


The salon attracted the attention of | 


foreign governments, manyfacturers 
from many countries, military missions, 
students and general public. No figures 
could be secured on the total number of 
admissions, but the attendance was de- 
clared larger than at any previous salon. 
Convincing to Public. 

The. exhibition aimed to convince the 
public of the rapid technical develop- 
ment of the aviation industry, and to in- 
still greater confidence in the future of 
air transportation. Lectures. and mov- 
ing-pictures aided in this task. With 
every visitor a potential air-passenger, 
the influence of the salon on commercial 
aviation was doubtless very extensive. 
As for actual orders to the manufac- 
turers exhibiting their products, it is be- 
lieved that a considerable volume came 
in from governments and operators. 

Pride of the French in their attain- 
ments in aviation was justified by exhi- 
bition of the three planes which hold the 
most important world records. They in- 
cluded the Breguet machine which won 
the non-stop distance record with a flight 
of 8,500 miles from Paris to the Persian 
Gulf, in 32 hours (October 28-29, 1926); 
the Spad-Bleriot which topped all alti- 
tude records with a climb of seven and 
one-half miles (August 23, 1926); and 
the Bernard “Ferbois” which flew at a 
rate of 280 miles an hour (December 11, 
1924). All three used French engines, 
the first a 500 horsepower Hispano-Suiza, 
the second a 450 horsepower Lorraine 
with supercharger, and the third a 550 
horsepower Hispano-Suiza. 

Around these head lines exhibits were 
grouped many other types of machines 
which filled the huge hall of the Grand 
Palais from end-to-end. They ranged 
from fast pursuit planes designed for 
military purposes, to heavy two and 
three- motor machines carrying from 14 
to 18 passengers. The largest of all—a 
five-motor French seaplane built at St. 
Nazaire with places for 20 passengers— 
could not be exhibited in the salon be- 
cause of its size, and was represented 
only by a great painting high above the 
entrance. 

Predominently Military. 

The 1926 exhibition will probably be 
considered as predominantly military in 
tone, unlike the much more “commercial” 
salon of 1924. (No exhibition was held 


in 1925.) The majority of the machines | 
shown were designed for military use, a | 


number, however, having been converted 
for commercial purposes. In this re- 
spect, the salon reflected the chief mar- 
ket of the French aviation industry, 
which at present is the Army and Navy 
Departments of France and other coun- 
tries. - 

Real merchant planes, that is to say, 
planes capable of profitable operation on 
commercial lines, are only beginning to 
be developed in France. Among so- 
called “merchant” types shown were the 
Liore-et-Olivier ‘21’, a fast bi-motor 
bi-plane for 18 passengers; the Farman 
“170”, in service on the Paris-Berlin 
route, carrying 8 passengers, driven by 
a single engine with a reduction gear; 
Breguet limousines type 26 and type 
28 T, carrying from 6 to 8 ‘passengers 
and equipped with single engines of from 
429 to 450 horsepower; a Levasseur 
equipped with one 420 horsepower motor, 
carrying 6 passengers; a Bleriot “65” 
driven by two 420 horsepower motors 
and carrying 16 passengers. 

The only foreign built commercial 
plane exhibited was a Dutch Fokker tri- 
motor “F VII-A M” similar in type to 
the machine which flew over the North 
Pole. 

In technical development, increasing 
favor. seemed to be given to air-cooled 
engines and all-metal planes, but the 
older water-cooled motors and wood-and- 


fabric machines were Still in the ma- | 


jority. Three of the most important 
motor manufacturers, Gnome-Rhone 
(“Jupiter”), Salmson and Lorraine- 


Dietrich, exhibited new air-cooled en- 
gines with power-ratings as high as 630 
horsepower. Among the all-metal planes 
shown were the “Avimeta” constructed 
entirely of a new alloy called Alferium; 
the Avions-Bernard, and the “Breguet 
XIX”, made of duralumin. 

The struggle seems to be well begun 
between the new and the pid types in 
both planes and engines. ' Air-cooling 
permits much lighter construction and 
eliminates radiator trouble, but raises 
rifficulties in the way of equal cooling 
and lubrication in the larger sizes, al- 
though great advances have been mate 
to overcome them in the last year. The 
all-metal plane has longer life and stands 
adverse weather conditions better, but 
the wood-and-fabric plane is easier to 
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Program for Ten Cruisers Has Sanction 
Of President, Declares Secretary of Navy In Number of Radio 


Mr. Wilbur Says Pending Bill Is Not in Conflict With 
Financial Policy of Administration. 
[Continued from Page 1.1 


construction of 10 scout cruisers to cost 
$10,500,000 each, exclusive of armor 
and armament. 

Chairman Butler informed Secretary 
Wilbur that he desired to know the full 
wishes of the President and the Navy 
Department in regard to the three bills. 

Ten Cruisers Accepted. 

“Is it the desire of the President, 
Mr. Secretary, that we go ahead with 
this 10-cruiser bill?’’ asked Mr. Butler. 
“Do he and you want us to get behind 
it and work for its passage?” 

“T will tell you,” replied Mr. Wilbur, 
“that the President does favor its pas- 
sage. I have here the formal letter from 
the Bureau of the Budget to the effect 
that the bill will not be in conflict with 
the President’s financial program.” 

Mr. Butler questioned Secretary Wil- 
bur as to the section in the bill authoriz- 
ing the President to halt construction of 
these cruisers in the event a disarma- 
ment conference should be held, and the 
building of them should no longer seem 
necessary. 

“T am of the impression, from talking 
with the President,” said Mr. Butler, 
“that he doesn’t care much whether that 
section is in or not.” 

“That is the way I feel about it,” said 
Secretary Wilbur, “I think that it is all 
right either in or out.” 

Representative Miller (Rep.), of Seat- 
tle, Wash., raised the question of the 
three remaining cruisers authorized in 
1924, funds for which recently were 
denied by the bureau of the budget, the 
appropriations committee and the House 
itself. 

“What is the situation about those 
three cruisers?” asked Chairman Butler. 
“Does the President want us to intro- 
duce legislation to extend the authoriza- 
tion on those three?” 

“We have submitted that question to 
the bureau of the budget,” said the Sec- 
retary, “and we have been informed that 
it is not in keeping with the President’s 
financial policy.” 

In the discussion of House Bill No. 
15900, which authorizes the elevation of 
the guns on the ships “Oklahoma” and 
“Nevada,” Representative Britten (Rep.), 
of Chicago, asked Mr. Wilbur if he 
thought it wise to make it mandatory 
for the Navy Department to elevate the 
guns. 

“I would rather you would leave that 
part of the bill out,” said the Secretary. 
“We feel it would be better to inform 
you that elevation is contemplated, and 
then wait for the matter to be taken up 
diplomatically. If there is no diplomatic 
objection, then we would go ahead.” 

“About this elevation of guns,” said 
Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder, Okla., “do you know of any for- 





build and repair. Divergent views also 
upon the monoplane and bi-plane types 
of construction are becoming clearer, 
with a noticeable trend towards the 
former. 

Less important technical developments 
were shown in displays of self starters 
for airplane engines, most of them oper- 
ated by compressed air; reduction gears 
which permit the use of large propellers 
running at a lower rate of speed; in- 
creased use of metal propellers; radio 
equipment, and fire extinguishers. 

A number of seaplanes were exhibited, 
and several machines of the “amphibian” 
type, with water-tight hulls and landing 
wheels which could be raised or lowered 
by a lever. French officials expressed 
satisfaction at the growth of maritime 
aviation, which, according to M. Fortant, 
present director of government aeronau- 
tics, “started from zero and now finds it- 
self preparing such new routes as those 
of the South Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean.” 

Engines on Exhibition. 

Outside of the flying machines them- 
selves, engines occupied the largest 
share of the salon. Renault showed five 
different sizes, all water-cooled, ranging 
in power from 300 to 700 H. P., the larg- 
est being available either with direct 
drive or reducing gears. Farman, the 
only French company making both 
planes and motor, was represented by 
a 500 H. P. engine which has totaled 300 
hours of flight in commercial service, and 
by 700 H. P. and 500-550 H. P. engines, 
all water-cooled. Hispano-Suiza, now one 
of the most famous makes in the world 
because of its recent sensational records, 
showed an extensive line, ranging from 
180 H. P. eight-cylinder V-type, to a 450 
H. P. 12-cylinder W-type, all water- 
cooled. Panhard-Levassor showed three 
sleeve valve motors of 500-550 H. P., all 
of 12 cylinders and water-cooled. 

From the point of view of new engine 
design, interest centered more particu- 
larly upon three air-cooled motors. 
Salmson showed seven types, ranging in 
power from 40 to 630 H. P., the smaller 
sizes advertised as being remarkably 
economical in gas consumption, all air- 
cooled. Gnome-feet-Rhone showed, two 
rotary engines of 80 and 120 H. P., re- 
spectively; and two “Jupiter” types, nine- 
cylinders-in-star, of 480-600 H. P. Lor- 
raine-Dietrich exhibited nine types: A 
14-cylinders-in-star, 450 H. P., and a 7- 
cylinders-in-star, 220 H. P. both air 
cooled; five 12-cylinder engines in V 
and W types, one of which, rated at 
700-800 H. P., had 12 cylinders 175 x 
225 mm. in size, the largest cylinder di- 
mensions of any engine shown in the 
salon; and two 18-clyinder motors in W 
type. 

Engine manufacturers other than 
French taking part in the salon included 
Bristol and Armstrong-Siddeley (Eng- 
land), Walter (Czechoslovakia), and Fiat 
(Italy). 

Miscellaneous exhibits included dis- 
plays by the French army, navy and 
colonies departments” 
eign country which has raised the eleva- 
tion of its guns since the treaty of 
1922?” 


“Great Britain has not,” said the 


ee 


————— rr vvrvre 


Secretary. “Japan, we believe, has ele- 
vated her guns, but we do not know.” 

“Do you know,” asked Representative 
Britten, “through the Naval Intelligence 
or any other source, that the range of 
guns on one 27,000 ship of Great Britain 
has been increased by cutting through 
the top of the turrets and by lowering 
the guns mounts? Have you seen any 
pencil sketches of the ship?” 

“I do not know that, and I would not 
feel free to say so if I did,” said the 
Secretary. “I am satisfied, though, that 
Great Britain has not raised its gun 
elevations.” 

Hearings Opened. 

Hearings were opened, January 11, be- 
fore the House Naval Affairs. Commit- 
tee on House Bill No. 11492, introduced 
by Representative Miller (Rep.), of Seat- 
tle, Wash., which would provide for ex- 
tensive construction at navy yards, sta- 
tions and bases, in continental United 
States, in the Canal Zone and Hawaii. 

Admiral Edward W. Eberle, chief of 
naval operations, and Rear Admiral L. E. 


Gregory, chief of fhe Bureau of yards | 


and docks, and other Navy officers ap- 
peared before the committee. Represen- 
tative Woodruff (Rep.), of Bay City, 
Mich., acted as chairman. 

Provisions for Construction. 

The bill provides for the following 
constructions: 

Naval station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii: 
One large floating dry dock, $5,000,000; 
waterfront development, $1,500,000. 

Submarite base, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii: 
Water front development, $275,000; gen- 
eral facilities buildings, $290,000; facili- 
ties for charging submarines, $245,000; 
distribution systems, $75,000; barracks, 
mess hall and galley for enlisted men, 
$365,000; officers’ quarters, $100,000; 
grading roads and walks, $175,000. 

Navy yard, Mare Island, Calif.: Build- 
ing for submarine activities, $60,000. 

Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.: Ac- 
cessories and crane, pier numbered 6, 
$1,310,000; machine and electrie shop, 
$1,000,000; equipment house, $100,000; 
paint and oil storehouse, $125,000. 

Naval torpedo station, Keyport, Wash.: 
General storehouse, $40,000; rifle range, 
including purchase of land, $85,000. 

Site For Submarine Base. 

Submarine base, New London, Conn.: 
Purchase of land, $40,000. 

Naval operating base, Hampton Roads, 
Va.: Paint and oil storehouse, $125,000. 

Navy yard, Norfolk, Va.: Purchase of 
land and dredging, $65,000. 

Naval base, Canal Zone: Comman- 
dant’s quarters, $35,000; officers’ quar- 
ters, $72,000. 

Submarine base, Coco Solo, 
Zone: Officers’ quarters, $240,000. 

Naval Station, San Diego, Calif.: 
small floating dry dock, $350,000. 

Naval fuel depot, San Diego, Calif.: 
Magazine, $20,000. 

Naval training station, San Diego, 
Calif.: Mess hall and galley for en- 
listed men, $173,500; four barracks for 
enlisted men, $348,000; physical instruc- 
tion building and armory, $175,000. 

Navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H.: Bat- 
tery overhaul and storage building, $72,- 
000; general utilities building, $40,000. 

Barracks for Marines. 

Marine barracks, Quantico, Va.: One 
regimental group of barracks, $850,000; 
three concrete storehouses, $225,000; 
commissary, bakery, cold storage, and 
ice plant, $150,000; prison, $30,000; 
garage, $100,000; distributing system, 
$380,000; apartment houses and mess 
for student officers, $370,000; general 
improvements, $100,000. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy 
is further authorized to proceed with 
the construction of the following-named 
public works projects at naval air sta- 
tions, at a cost not to exceed the amount 
stated after each item enumerated: 

Naval air station, Coco Solo, Canal 
Zone: Water-front improvements, $60,- 
000; barracks and mess hall, $400,000; 
engine-overhaul shop, $90,000; general 


Canal 
One 


storehouse, $187,000; two hangars, 
$370,000. 

Naval air station, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii: Engine-overhaul shop, $110,- 
000; aircraft-overhaul shop, $110,000; 
hangar and assembly shop, $216,000; 


storehouse, $300,000; magazine, $30,000; 
hangar, $224,000; runway and_ beach, 
$160,000. 

Sand Point Development. 

Naval air station, Sand Point, Wash.: 
Hangar, $120,000; engine-over-haul 
shop, $70,000; aircraft-overhaul | shop, 
$60,000; runway and beach, $75,- 
000; storehouse, $60,000; inflammable 
stores, $26,000; magazine, $20,000; ad- 
ministration building and dispensary, 
$55,000; barracks and mess hall, $225,- 
000; officers’ quarters, $130,000; power 
house, distributing systems, roads and 
walks, $140,000; landing field, $75,000; 
pier, $40,000; railroad connection, 
$30,000. 

Naval air station, San Diego, Calif.: 
Seaplane hangar, $120,000; runway 
and beach, $50,000; storehouse, $2103000; 
extension to roads, walks and distribut- 
ing systems, $45,000. 

Naval air station, Hampton Roads, 
Va.:  .Boat-landing float, $5,000; sea- 
plane hangar, $200,000; runways and 
beaches, $100,000; extension to machine 
shop, $85,000; storehouse, $250,000. 





Lt. Comdr. Ralph _ S. Wentworth, det. 
command U. S. S. Henshaw, to Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. William L. Peterson, det. U. S. S, 
Raleigh, to V. O. Sqd. 3, Aircraft Sqds., 
Sctg. Fit. (U. S. S. Concord.) 

Lieut. A. D. Nelson, det. V. O. Sqd. 3, 
(U. S. S. Concord), Aircraft Sqds., Setg. 
Fit., to V. F. Sqd. 5, Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. 
Fleet. 

Ensign Richard F. Armknecht, to duty U. 
S. S. Florida. 

Ensign Joseph E. Wilson, det. U. S. S. 
Tennessee, to continue treatment Naval 
Hosp. San Diego, Calif, 


Navy Orders | | 


| 
Increase Is Shown + 


Beacons Now in Use 


Wireless Compasses Installed 
on Ships Also Gain 
in Two-Year 
Period. 


In two years the official number of 
radio beacons in the world has increased 
from 23 to 63 and the number of ships 
equipped with radio compasses or direc- 
tion finders has grown from 291 to 702, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. Naval vessels are not included, 
nor does the list include the service ren- 
dered by radio compass shore stations 
in giving bearings to ships. 

The announcement states that great 


on the radiobeacon system, and that it is 
having important results in increasing 
the safety of life and property at sea. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Progress Is Cited. 

Important progress continués to be 
made in the system of navigation by 
+ means of radio bearings taken from the 
ship, and in the equipment of vessels 
with radio compasses and the establish- 
ment of regular radio beacon stations on 
the coasts of the world. Since the lists 
published by the Lighthouse Service in 
1924, the number of vessels (excluding 
naval vessels) equipped with radio com- 
passes or direction finders has increased 
from 291 to 702, and the number of ra- 
dio beacon stations in commission has 
increased from 23 to 63. 


dicate the great dependence being placed 
on this system of navigation and its im- 
portant result in increasing the safety 
of life and property at sea. 

Table Gives Figures. 


ber 1, 1926, approximate figures avail- 
able as to such installations: 
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* Includes 7 in Canada. 

+ Estimated. 

The number of vessels given above is 
a count from those so indicated in Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, with some correc- 
/tions. From the known additions for the 
United States, it is believed that the 
total number here given is materially 
under the correct number of vessels actu- 
ally equipped. Naval vessels are not in- 
cluded. 





Number Probably Low. 

The number given of beacons is proba- 
bly also below the correct number. 
such stations are counted here as are 
operated as regular beacon or fog-signal 


are in addition now available for this 
navigation a considerable number of sta- 
tions which send code signals on request, 


course also such bearings may be taken 
on any sending radio station. The num- 


three of the revolving beam type. There 
are nine stations which are also equipped 


simultaneous radio and submarine sound 
signals. Inquiries indicate the probable 
early installation of radio. beacons in 
other parts of the world. 

The statement does not cover the use 
of radio compass shore stations to give 
bearings to ships. 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 6 to Army personnel as 
_follows: 

Leaves of Absence. 

Capt Severne S. McLaughlin, 
(Tanks), 1 month, 1 day. 

Maj. Gen. William J. Snow, Chief of 
Field Artillery, 15 days. 

Medical Department. 

Each of the following enlisted men to 
Army medical center, Washington, D. C., to 
commanding general for a course of in- 
struction at the Army Medical School and 
upon completion of the course will return 
to proper station: 

Instruction in Laboratory Work: Sergt. 
Robert F. Elder, Fort Crook, Neb.; Sergt. 
Howard H. Ingraham, Fort Wadsworth, N. 
Y.; Pvt. (First Class) Francis Nied, 
Selfridge Field, Mich.; Pvt. (First Class) 


Inf. 


phreys, Va.; Pvt. William G. Mossman, Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

Instruction in X-Ray Photography: Sergt. 
James FE. Davis, Fort Moultrie, S. C.; Pvt. 
(First Class) Arthur J. Lingle, Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill.; Pvt. Robert J. Shafer, Fort Benja- 
min Harrison, Ind.; Pvt. Elmer E. Tice, Fort 
DuPont, Dela.; Pvt. Alfred Lauwa, Mitchel 
Field, N. Y.; Pvt. Arthur E. AuClair, 
Fort Banks, Mass. 

Maj. Grambow Thomsen-Von Colditz (Re- 
serve), from Evanston, IIl., to Washington, 
D. C., for training. 

Infantry. 

Paragraph 9, Special Orders No. 188, as- 
signing Capt. Albert G. French to duty at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., is revoked. 

Lieut. Col. Brady G. Ruttencutter to 
Army Retiring Board at Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Denver, Colo., for examina- 
tion by board. 

Capt. George VanW. Pope is detailed as 
Infantry instructor Illinois National Guard 





dependence is being placed by navigators | 


The reports | 
| from vessel masters and navigators in- | 


The following table gives for Decem- | 


Only | 


stations on a systematic schedule; there : 


for taking bearings from the ship, and of | 
ber of radio beacons here given includes | 


for distance finding by the method of | 


| emergency officers’ retired 
|; Army of the United States, with the 


|} 1922. 


| missioned service, 
| pay, and they shall be entitled only to 





John L. Russ, station hospital, Fort Hum-. 


with station at Danville, Ill, on completion | 


4 of foreign service. 


Rated 30 


Measure Proposed 
By Senator ‘Tyson 


Tennessee Member Argues They 
Should Have Same Standing 
as Regular Officers. 





The Senate on January 11 had under 
consideration the bill (Senate Bill No. 
3027) known as the emergency officers’ 
retirement bill. No action was taken on 
the bill. 

Excerpts from the explanation ef the 
bill by Senator Tyson (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, and from the debate on the bill fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Tyson: Mr. President, bill 
which I have now brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate in Senate Bill No. 
3027, known as the emergency officers’ 
retirement bill. 

This bill provides for the retirement 
of all of those who served as officers of 
the Army of the United States during 
the World War, other than as officers of 
the Regular Army, and who during such 
service incurred physical disability in 
line of duty, and who have been or may 
hereafter, within two years, be rated in 
accordance with law at not less than 30 
per cent permanent disability by the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau; and 
that the names of all of those who are 
so retired shall be placed upon, and 
shall be hereafter continued upon, a 
separate retired list, to be known as the 
list of the 


the 


rank held by them when discharged from 
tHeir commissioned service, and they 
shall be entitled to the same privileges as 
are now, and may hereafter be, provided 
for by law or regulations for officers of 
the Regular Army who have been retired 
for physical disability incurred in line of 
duty; and shall be entitled to all hos- 
pitalization privileges and medical treat- 
ment as are now or may hereafter be 
authorized by the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau; and shall receive from 
date of receipt of their application re- 
tired pay at the rate of 75 per cent of 
the pay to which they were entitled at 
the time of their discharge from their 
commissioned service, except pay under 
the act of May 18, 1920. 


Payments Would Be Made 
By Veterans’ Bureau 


It is also provided that the pay pro- 
vided for in this bill shall be paid solely 
out: of the military and naval compensa- 
tion appropriate fund of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, and shall be in 
lieu of all disability compensation bene- 
fits to such officers or persons provided 
in the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
and amendments thereto, except as other- 
wise authorized by this bill, and except 
as provided by the act of December 18, 
It is further provided that all of 
those emergency officers who were rated 
at less than 30 per cent of disability, 
and more than 10 per cent permanent dis- 
ability by the United States. Veterans’ 
Bureau, shall be placed upon, and there- 
after continued upon, the emergency offi- 
cers’ retirement list, which is created by 
the proposed act, with the rank held by 
them when discharged from their com- 
but without retired 


such compensation and other benefits as 
are now, or may hereafter be, provided 
by law or regulations of the -United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, together with 


all privileges- that are now or may here- | 


after be provided by law or regulations 
for officers of the Regular Army who 





The Santa le gives this a practical demonstration in 
1926. You are invited to read this account of an achieve- 
ment which saved Santafe patrons millions of dollars. 


Five years ago one of the most serious trans- 
portation problems was the handling of very 
heavy freight traffic resulting from unusually 
large production and requiring prompt move- 
ment tosecure favorable markets. 


Even though the railroads did their best, car 
shortage and congestion were the natural re- 
sults of such peak movements. And because 
of this slowing up everybody suffered. Such 
losses involved not only large sums of money, 
but partial paralysis of business. These trans- 
portation enemies now have been overcome. 


To illustrate, the Santa Fe in June and July, 
1926, had an enormous wheat crop to handle 
from Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to the big 
markets. To provide for prompt handling 
12,500 box cars in first-class condition had 
been distributed on sidetracks in the territory 
where they would be needed. 


The demand for cars, however, resulting 
mainly from the use of “combines”,— which 
converted wheat standing in the field in the 
morning into wheat ready for loading in the 
afternoon,—was largely in excess of what had 


been anticipated. 


For fifty days the average wheat loading was 
1,050 cars per day, exceeding all previous records 
by 84 per cent, with one single day’s maximum 


loading of 1,569 cars. 


This huge crop, notwithstanding the new 
and rapid method of harvesting, was moved 
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have been retired for physical disability 
incurred in line of duty. 

The bill provides further that all offi- 
cers, in order to secure the benefits pro- 
posed, shall make their application and 
file the same with the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau within two years after 


| the passage of the bill. 


An amendment has been offered to the 
bill which provides also for the retire- 
ment of all disabled emergency naval and 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard officers 
of the United States who incurred physi- 
cal disability in line of duty. 

The bill which I am presenting today, 
Mr. President, is a bill which the disabled 
emergency officers of the Army have 
themselves presented to Congress. This 
is their own bill. They are not asking 
that all of them be retired for every dis- 
ability they may have, but they are only 
asking that they be given the retirement 
privileges when they have as much as 
30 per cent .of disability. When they 
have less than 30 per cent of disability 
they are willing to take the pay which 
the United States Government is now 
paying to them under the war veterans’ 
act, but those who have less than 30 per 
cent do want some consideration shown 
them for their wounds and their service, 
and they are asking that, as a badge of 
honor, they may be enrolled with the 
other disabled emergency officers who 
have more than 30 per cent of disability, 
and that their names may be placed in 
the register of the Army of the United 
States with their rank. 


Plan Said to Have 
Element of Unfairness 

Mr. Willis (Rep.), of Ohio: I voted for 
a similar bill heretofore, and I expect to 
vote for the Senator’s bill when it shall 
come to a vote, but in the course of the 
Senator’s argument I should be glad if 
he would give very special attention to 
the argument which was made against 
the bill by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wadsworth] when it was before the 
Senate some time ago. I am frank to 
say that, as a friend of the bill, I was 
nevertheless impressed by the logic of 
the facts presented by the Senator from 
New York. 

For example, I remember the Sena- 
tor from New York gave an illustra- 
tion something like this: Under the 
terms of the bill now advocated by the 
Senator from Tennessee a_ private 
soldier, if he lost an arm, say, would 
receive so much, but his brother who 
chanced to be a second lieutenant, would 
receive a larger amount, and a neighbor, 
who chanced to be a captain, would re- 
ceive a still larger amount for exactly 
the same injury. 1 repeat, I am friendly 
to this bill, but it does seem to me 
there is an element of unfairness in 
that situation, because the loss of an arm 
is ‘as serious a loss to a man whether 
he was a private soldier or a colonel 
or a brigadier general. 

My. Tyson: Mr. President, the only 
thing I can say in reply’is that the 
emergency officer is in exactly the same 
position as is the Regular Army officer. 
A lieutenant in the Regular Army, if his 
arm is shot off, is paid for the injury 
according to his rank. 

Mr. Willis: Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is a good lawyer, 
as well as a distinguished soldier, and 
he appreciates that what he is now say- 
ing is not at all responsive to the in- 
quiry which I have propounded. I am 
looking not for an analogy but for 


justification under the facts as they are 


presented. What is the justification? 


Officers Declared Worth 


More to Government 
Mr. Tyson: The only justification, .so 


| far as I can see, is that the man who 


Science 


Retirement Pay Asked for Emergency Officers 
Per Cent Disabled on Leaving Army 





with a negligible car shortage, without cone 
gestion, and with little or no delay, something 
never before accomplished under similar car- 
loading demands. 


What made such a result possible? Co-oper- 
ation of everyone interested and the loyal and 
efficient work of Santa Fe employes. 


To meet the crisis the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, with 
_the consent of other railroads, diverted to the 
Santa Fe every available box car at Chicago 
regardless of ownership. 


The Santa Fe also had the most hearty and 
helpful co-operation of Regional Advisory 
Boards, Terminal and Port Committees, State 
Grain Inspection Departments, State Railway 
Commissions, and the United States Shipping 
Board. Shippers and receivers of wheat also 
helped. And there was the whole-hearted 
support of its own employes. 


' This is a practical and convincing proof that 
co-operation can meet every transportation 
demand, eliminate car shortage and conges- 
tion,and save producers and shippers hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. 


The Santa Fe wishes to express its sincere 
appreciation of this co-operation and of the 
efficient and loyal gervice of its employes. 


W. B. STOREY, President 
The Atchison, Taneka and Santa Fe Raibuer fee 
i : bs 
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Plan Called Unfair 
To Soldier in Ran 


Objection Answered by Asse 
tion That Pay Should Be Gov- 
erned by Responsibility. 


has been commissed as an officer in thi 
Army, whether he be an emergence 
@icer, a Regular Army officer, or 
provisional officer, has a greater r 
spons#ility; he is’ supposed “to hav 
greater ability and he is placed in 
more responsible position. If he wai 
not, why would the Government hay 
paid him a higher rate of pay? 
take it he was to a certain extent worth 
more to the Government than was th 
private soldier or the corporal or th 
sergeant. 
Mr. President, there is no merit in th 
contention that all men should be pai 
alike. I say that all men under like con 
ditions and responsibility should be paid 
alike, but not otherwise. 
Mr. Wadsworth (Rep.), of New York 
Would the Senator be willing to revis 
his bill in order that the several grade 
of enlisted men shall be paid in accord 
ance with the pay they were drawing 
when injured? 
Mr. Tyson: I think that would be pe 
fectly right and proper. 
Mr. Wadsworth: I have never hear 
that suggestion made. 
Mr. Tyson: That is to say, it woul 
be perfectly right and proper, but the 
would not get any more than they ar 
getting now, because of the fact tha 
they are now receiving very much mo} 
than three-fourths of what their pa’ 
would be. 
Mr. Wadsworth: That is perfectl 
true, and I would not change that; b 
the Senator just a moment ago state 
as a broad principle that men should b 
compensated for their injuries in ac 
cordance with the rank, the responsibi 
ities, and the pay they were receivin 
at the time they were injured. 
Mr. Tyson: I agree with that, and 
always was done until 1912 througho 
the whole history of this Republic. Tha 
was, the pensions were given in order a 
rank, as I understand. 
Mr. Wadsworth: Did a sergeant ge 
more pension for the same injury than 
private? 
Mr. Tyson: More pension. 
Mr. Wadsworth: He does not nov 
however. 
Mr. Tyson: I understand that; but 
did up until 1912. Privates, corporal 
sergeants, lieutenants, up to lieutena 
colonel—every one of them got pension 
according to his rank. 
The worst thing that can be done fo 
the efficiency of our future armies is 4 
encourage officers to believe that th 
are not going to have due consideratio 
at the hands of the people, and whe 
they return from the wars that they wi 
be treated fairly and upon a basis con 
mensurate with their ability and the re 
sponsibility that they assumed in th 
war. If we let the officers know tha 
they will be treated fairly, Mr. Pres 
dent, we will find that men will tak 
great interest in becoming members a 
the National Guard and the Reserve, 
The full text of the debate on the 
bill may be found in the issue of 
January 11 of the Congressional 
Record, pages 1411 to 1418. 
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Deficiencies 
Deductions 


| D ficiency Findings 
‘On Tax Is Rejected 
~ As Coming Too Late 


Delay in Delivery of Letter of 
_ Notification Held to 
Nullify Any Claim 
of Government. 


Morcan, WatTer G., APPEAL; BOARD OF 
Tax APPEALS; No. 3449; JANUARY 10, 
1927. ; 
The deficiency letter upon which this 

appeal is based asserted a deficiency in 

fncome taxes for 1919 in the amount of | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$18,261.34; overassessment for ee year 
1920, $2.80; overassessment for the year 
1921, $7.67. The petitioner pleaded the 
bar of the statute of limitations as a 
complete defense to the alleged deficiency 
for 1919. aft 

Frank C. Olive, Esq., for the peti- | 
tioner; L. C. Mitchell, Esq., for the Com- | 
missioner. Ag 

The full text of the findings and opin- | 
jon of the Board of Tax Appeals follews: 

The taxpayer is an individual residing | 

n Jackson, Tenn. ’ 

On February 20, 1925, the Commis- 
sioner mailed, in Washington, D. C., a | 

gistered letter showing the determina- | 

ion of a deficiency against the taxpayer 
im income and profits taxes for the year 
4919 in the amount of $18,261.34. The | 
ords of the City Post Office at Wash- 
ington and the receipt returned to the 
commissioner show that the letter was | 

ddressed to “Mr. Walter G. Morgan, 553 
Est Main St., Jacksonville, Tennessee.” | 

Text of Letter Given. i 

The letter reads as follows: 

Sir: An audit of your income tax re- 

urns for the years 1919, 1920 and 1921, 
4n connection with an examination of 
lwour books of account and records, dis- 
Joses a deficiency in tax amounting to 
$18,261.84 for 1919 and overassessments 

mounting to $10.47 for 1920 and 1921, | 

shown’ in the attached statement. 

“Jn accordance with the provisions 
pf Section 274 of the Revenue Act of 
1924, you are allowed 60 days from the 
date of mailing of this letter within | 

hich to file an appeal to the United | 
States Board of Tax Appeals contesting | 

n whole or in part the correctness of this 
determination. 

“Where a taxpayer has been given an | 
ppportunity to appeal to the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals and has | 
not done so within the 60 days prescribed | 

nd an assessment has been made, or | 

here a taxpayer has appealed and an | 
ssessment in accordance with the final | 
Hecision on such appeal has been made, 
© claim in abatement. in respect to any 

of the deficiency will be entertained. 

“If you acquiesce in this determina- 
ion and do not desire to file an appeal, 
ou are requested to sign the inclosed 

eement consenting to the assessment 

bf the deficiency and forward it to the 
pmmissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., for the attention of | 

:PA-4-G0OD, IMG-401. In the event | 

at you acquiesce in a part of the de- 
ermination, the agreement should be ex- 
bcuted with respect to the items | 

eed to.” 

Evidence of Erasures Found. 
Upon the original manuscript of the | 
bove-quoted letter there are unmistak- 
ble evidences of erasures and rewriting | 

m the line of the address where the 
vords “Jackson, Tennessee,” now appear. 
mmdeiately following the letter ‘“‘n” in 
he word “Jackson” there is plainly vis- | 
ible the outline of the letter “v” over 
hich there appears to have been struck 
comma, and the roughness of paper | 
roduced by the erasures continues over | 
large part, if not all, of the space | 
low occupied by the word “Tennessee.” | 
bimilar evidences of erasures and re- | 
ting appear at the top of page 1 of 
ihe statement accompanying the letter. 

The letter quoted was returned to the | 

ommissioner undelivered, and on March | 

0, 1925, it was enclosed with the follow- 
ng letter directed to the Collector of | 
internal Revenue at Nashville, Tenn. | 

Correct Address Sought. | 

“Dear Sir: A letter was addressed by | 
his office to Mr. Walter G. Morgan, 553 

ast Main Street, Jackson, Tennessee, | 

owing an additional tax liability of ! 

18,261.34 for the year 1919. The letter | 

as returned to the Bureau undelivered 
ly the Post Office Department. The | 

Ibove address is the same as the one ! 
hown on the taxpayer’s 1921 return. 

“It is requested that you ascertain | 

e present address of the taxpayer, 

hake delivery of the enclosed letter by | 

gistered mail, and advise this office as 

p the result of your investigation and 

e action taken by you. 

“In the event that the enclosed letter 

annot be delivered to the taxpayer, it | 

ould be returned to this office, inas- 
huch as the statutory period for the 
ear 1919 expires presently, and you are 
dvised that the latest date on which 

; letter can be delivered is April 15, | 

D 5.” 

A stamp appearing on the face of the | 

pficiency letter shows that it was re- | 

pived in the office of the collector at 
ashville on March 23, 1925. On April 
it was sent by registered mail to the 
axpayer at Jackson, Tenn., and was re- 
\ 


} 


pived by him on April 2. 
The taxpayer’s income-tax return for 
B19 was filed with the Collector of In- 
nal Revenue at Nashville on March 
1920. 
Opinion by Mr. Trussell. 
The petitioner has interposed a plea 
the statute of limitations. Section 
(a) of the Revenue Act of 1924 
ds in part as follows: 
“(2) The amount of income, excess 
ofits, and war-prots taxes imposed 
the Act enttiled “An Act to provide | 
venue, equalize duties, and encourage 
industries of the United States, and 
other purposes, ‘approved August 5, 
09, the act entitled “An Act to reduce 
riff duties and to provide revenue for 
Government, and for other purposes,’ 
oved October 3, 1913, the Revenue 


* 


{ terpret. 


| tioner; 


| in 1904. The paragraph of the will ma- 
| terial to this proceeding, reads: 


| 1925. 


) by this title, the taxpayer, except as 


| mail, but such deficiency shall be 
| sessed 


| mailed the taxpayer may file an appeal 


| lished by section 900.” 


| sonville, Tennessee.” 


| ing having been done on April 1, 1925. 


| after the petitioners’ return for the year 


3918) 
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Trust Funds 


Wills 


Income From Trust Is Taxed to Beneficiaries 


Under Decision Made by 


Contentions Made 
By Trustee Upheld 


Board Finds Where Entire In- 
come Is Paid to Heirs 
They Must Pay Levy. 


Mary L. BARTON, AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
THE WILL oF OTIs BARTON, DECEASED, 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE; Boarp oF TAx APPEALS; NO. 
12,984; JANUARY 8, 1927. 

This proceeding results from the de- 
termination by respondent of deficiencies 
totaling $10,666.99 for the years 1920 
to 1928, inclusive. The respondent de- 
termined the income of the trust was 
distributable at the petitioner’s discre- 
tion and was taxable to her as trustee, 
under the provisions of section 219, Reve- 
nue Acts of 1918 and 1921, as inter- 
preted by him in article 342 of Regula- 
tions 45 and 62. The petitioner con- 
tended the income of the trust was tax- 
able to the beneficiaries under section 
219 (d) as income within the class speci- 
fied in section 219 (a) (4), Revenue 
Acts of 1918 and 1921, and urged that 
the provisions of article 342, Regula- 
tions 45 and 62, were inapplicable to the 
facts in this proceeding, or, if applicable, 
the article was not in accord with the 
statutory provisions it purports to in- 


Judgment was given for the petitioner. 
L. R. Chamberlin appeared for peti- 
A. G. Bouchard for the re- 
spondent. 

The full text of the findings and opin- 
ion of the Board of Tax Appeals follows: 

Findings of Fact: Otis Barton, the 
father-in-law of the petitioner, died in 
1913, leaving a will which was executed 


“VIII. I give, bequeath and devise ali 
the rest, residue and remainder of my 
estate, real, personal and mixed, wher- 


Act of 1916, the Revenue Act of 1917, 
the Revenue Act of 1918, and by any 
such Act as amended, shall be assessed 
within five years after the return was 
filed, and no proceeding in court for the 
collection of such taxes shall be begun 
after the expiration of such period.” 

It is admitted that the petitioner’s re- 
turn for 1919, the year here involved, 
was filed on March 3, 1920, and that the 
five-year period expired on March 3, 


Government Plea Discussed. 

The Commissioner takes the position 
that in this case February 20, 1925, is 
the date of mailing the notice required 
by subdivision (a) of section 274 of the 
Revenue Act of 1924, which reads in part 
as follows: 

“If, in the case of any taxpayer, the 
Commissioner determines that theze is a 
deficiency in respect of the tax imposed 


provided in subdivision (d), shall be no- 
tified of such deficiency by registered 
as- 
provided. 
notice is 


hereinafter 
after such 


only as 
Within 60 days 


with the Board of Tax Appeals estab- 


From this subdivision it is apparent 
that the duty imposed on the Commis- 
sioner after a deficiency is determined 
is that of notifying the taxpayer, and 
the method of notification is prescribed 
to be by registered letter. 

It is not denied that the Commissioner 
prepared a notice of his determination 
of a deficiency in taxes and that such 
notice was intended for the petitioner in 
the instant case; that said notice was 
dated February 20, 1925; and that it was 
delivered to the Post Office at Washing- 
ton to be forwarded as a registered 
letter. 

Dates Are Considered. 

The record establishes the fact that 
this letter was addressed to “Mr. Walter 
G. Morgan, 553 East Main Street, Jack- 
The record further 
establishes the fact that the postal serv- 
ice, after having failed to find any per- 
son by that name at Jacksonville, Ten- 
nessee, returned the letter to the office 
of the Commissioner undelivered; that 
thereafter the same letter, or the same 
letter with its address corrected, was for- 
warded to the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue at Nashville, Tenn., who again 
mailed it to the petitioner at his resi- 
dence in Jackson, Tenn., this last mail- 


April 1, 1925, was more than five years 


1919 had been filed with the collector of 
his district. 
Mistake Laid to Office. 

We are entirely satisfied from the 
record that the Commissioner’s letter 
dated February 20, 1925, was addressed 
to a person by the name of Walter G. 
Morgan at Jacksonville, Tennessee, and 
we are further satisfied that when that 
letter was returned to the Commis- 
sioner’s office that the address “Jack- 
sonville, Tennessee,” was partially 
erased and rewritten to read “Jackson, 
Tennessee.” There is no doubt that the 
Commissioner’s office made a mistake in 
the original writing of the address of the 
said letter of February 20, 1925. 

Such mistakes cannot be construed to 
have the effect of arresting the running 
of the statute of limitations. This tax- 
payer was not notified of the proposed 
deficiency by the mailing of the errone- 
ously addressed deficiency letter on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1925. 

When this same letter had been cor- 
rected and remailed on April 1, 1925, the 
five-year period of the statute of limita- 
tions had run, and we are, therefore, of 
the opinion that there is no deficiency 
against this petitioner for the calendar 
year 1919. 

Judgment will be entered for the pe- 
titioner in due course. 


mE 


| 
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ever found and however described, to my 
said son, Frederick O. Barton, and his 
heirs.” 

After the execution of this will, Fred- 
erick O. Barton died and Otis Barton 
executed a codicil in June, 1904, the 
pertinent part of which is as follows: 

“VII. I direct that the rest, residue 
and remainder of my estate, given, be- 
queathed and devised to my son, Fred- 
erick O. Barton, and his heirs, and which 
will at my decease become the property 
of my grandchildren, Otis Barton, jr., 
Francis Lowell Barton, Ellen Randolph 
Barton and Mary Lowell Barton, be 
held in trust for them by their mother, 
Mary L. Barton, until they reach the 
age of 25 years, and I direct said trus- 
tee to manage and improve said prop- 
erty, invest and reinvest the same, and 
pay over to them such part of the net 
interest and income thereof as in her 
discretion shall seem best.” 

The will and codicil, together with an- 
other codicil not material here, were 
duly admitted to probate under the laws 
of New Hampshire and the estate com- 
mitted to the named executor. The peti- 
twoner, the widow of Frederick O. Bar- 
ton and the mother of the beneficiaries, 
was appointed truste under the will of 
Otis Barton on or about April 9, 1913. 
In 1920 the ages of the grandchildren, 
beneficiaries under the will, were: Otis, 
19; Ellen 20; Mary 19, and Francis, 17. 
The assets placed in trust by the above 
quoted paragraphs of the will and 
codicil were turned over to the petitioner 
as truste during the year 1916. There- 
after, down to the date of hearing, the 
petitioner has paid over to the children 
all of the income that has annually ac- 
crued, or used it for their support, main- 
tenance and education. During the years 
1920 to 1923, inclusive, she distributed 
to the children or for their support, 
maintenance and education, all of the in- 
come that accrued during those respec- 
tive years from the trust property. It 
was necessary for the petitioner during 
the years in question to distribute the 
entire income of the trust for the sup- 
port, maintenance and education of the 
children. The same method of distribu- 
tion which was followed by petitioner in 
1920 to 1923, inclusive, had been followed 
by her in the previous years, 1916, 1917, 
1918, and 1919. 


Daughter’s Bequest 


Credited to Trust Fund 

During 1922, Ellen, one of the bene- 
ficiaries, died, and petitioner, who as 
the mother of the deceased beneficiary 
was the sole heir, transferred the prin- 
cipal of the trust fund received by her 
as heir into the trust fund. Thereafter, 
down to the date of hearing, she con- 
tinued to distribute the income from the 
trust fund to the remaining three bene- 
ficiaries. 

The petitioner reported the income 
from the trust fund on Form 1041, and 
the several beneficiaries returned their 
distributive shares of the income and 
paid the tax thereon. The respondent 
determined that the entire income of the 
trust was taxable to the fiduciary under 
article 342 of Regulations 45 and 62, is- 
sued certificates of overassessment to 
the beneficiaries, and determined the de- 
ficiencies against the petitioner here un- 
der consideration. 

Opinion: By Mr. Milliken—The ques- 
tion involved in this appeal relates to the 
proper interpretation and construction 
of section 219 of the Revenue Acts of 
1918 and 1921, and whether article 342 
of Regulations 45 and 62 is in conformity 
with the statutes of which it purports 
to be a fair and reasonable interpreta- 
tion. Article 342, Regulations 45, reads 
as follows: 

“Where under the terms of the will or 
deed the trustee may in his discretion 
distribute the income or accumulate it, 
the income is taxed to the trustee, irre- 
spective of the exercise of his discretion.” 

The pertinent part of article $42 of 
Regulations 62 is substantially similar. 

This board has considered article 342 
in two previous cases, namely, Appeal of 
William E. Scripps, Trustee, et al., 1B 
T. A. 491, and Appeal of Brown and 
Ives, Trustees, et al., 2 B. T. A. 936. The 
issues presented in those appeals were 
quite dissimilar. In the Brown and 
Ives appeal, supra, the trustee, in the 
exercise of their discretion, only dis- 
tributed a portion of the income accru- 
ing. Accordingly, the question there 
was whether, in case of the actual exer- 
cise of discretionary power vested in 
the trustee and a partial distribution, 
the trustee should be taxed upon the 
income of the trust. Quite different 
facts entered into the Scripps appeal, 
supra. In the latter case there was a 
non-exercise of the discretionary power 
vested in the trustee and all! of the trust 
income was in fact distributed, and we 
held that the income distributed was tax- 
able to the beneficiary under section 
219 (d) as income to be distributed within 
the meaning of section 219 (a) (4). 


Facts Declared Similar 
To Those in Scripps Case 


The material facts in the instant ap- 
peal are very similar to those involved 
in the Scripps appeal. In both cases 
all the income was distributed and had 
been so distributed over a considerable 
period of time. The reasons given in 
support of that decision are equally 
persuasive here. There may have been 
differences with respect to the extent 
of and the power to exercise the dis- 
cretion reposing in the trustees in the 
two cases. However, to argue that such 
possible differences distinguish the two 
cases is to ignore the fundamental basis 
of the decision in the Scripps appeal. 
In that case the board held that: 

“Whenever taxable ineome is to be de- 
teymined, all the facts must be consid- 
ered. It may be that some of the facts 
are creatures of the law * * * and are 
therefore not so readily apparent as 
physical or economic facts, * * but 
all the facts of all kinds should be 
recognized and weighed. It is not suffi- 


fi 


Ruling in Scripps 


Case Is Followed | 


Determination of Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue 
Is Reversed. 


cient to look only at the abstract legal 
facts or only at the more concrete and 
tangible facts. Hence we may not in 
applying the statute before us look only 
at the trust instrument and the rights 
created thereby, and closing our eyes to 
what has happened in relation thereto, 
say whether the income in question is 
of one or the other class. The statute, 
it will be noted, wisely uses terms of 
actuality as the criteria of liability, and 
we must, therefore, look not alone to the 
bare language of the trust instrument 
but to the acts of the persons most in- 
terested in its correct enforcement.” 


Provisions of Law 


Quoted in Opinion 

In one of the closing paragraphs it was 
further held that: 

as * te + 
test of liability of the trustee, Congress 
could easily have said so, as it did in 
the Revenue Act of 1924, 
supply the omission in 


the earlier 


guage used in section 219 (a) (4) “re- 
fers to income which is required to be 
distributed under the terms of the will 
or trust.” It therefore is pertinent to 
examine the provisions of section 219 to 
determine if the contention is well 


et” * = 
The respondent insists that the lan- 
founded and should prevail over the 


Board of Tax Appeals Principles Inv 


f discretion were to be the | 


We can not | 


| section 219 of the Revenue Acts of 1918 


actualities of a given case as decided | 


in the Scripps appeal. Section 219 (a) 


is identical under the two acts and reads | 


as follows: 

“Sec. 219. (a) That the tax imposed 
by sections 210 and 211 shall apply to 
the income of estates or of any kind 
of property held in trust, including: 

“(1) Income received by estates of 


deceased persons during the period of | 


administration or settlement of the es- 
tate; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


' should exist concerning 


“(2) Income accumulated in trust for | 


the benefit of unborn or unascertained 
persons or persons with contingent in- 
terests; 

. “(3) Income held for future distribu- 
ye under the terms of the will or trust; 
an 

“(4) Income which is to be distrib- 
uted to the beneficiaries periodically, 
whether or not at regular intervals and 
the income collected by a guardian of 
an infant to be held or distributed as 
the court may direct.” 


Fiduciary Held Responsible 
For Making Return 


The additional subdivisions of section 
219 of the Revenue Act of 1918 are as 
follows: 

“(b) The fiduciary shall be responsi- 
the estate or trust for which he acts. 
The net income of the estate or ‘trust 


and on the same basis as provided in 
section 212, except that there shall also 


deduction authorized by paragraph (11) 
of subdivision (a) of section 214) any 
part of the gross income which, pur- 
suant to the terms of the will or deed 
creating the trust, is during the taxable 
year paid to or permanently set aside 
ritory, or any political subdivision 
thereof, or the District of Columbia, or 
any corporation organized and operated 
exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, or educational purposes, or for 


which inures to the benefit of any pri- 
vate stockholder or individual; and in 
case under paragraph (4) of subdivision 
(a) of this section the fiduciary shall 
include in the return a statement of each 


shall be computed in the same manner | may be restricted or it may be absolute. 
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Customs Rulings 


Tax Digest 


olved in Latest Decisions and 


Administrative Rulings. 


SYLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 


Standard Library-Index a:d File Cards approximately 


by & inches, 


usually employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


ESTATES AND TRUSTS: Taxability of Beneficiaries—Where entire income 

from property held in trust is distributed annually by trustee to beneficiaries 
of trust pursuant to discretion reposed in trustee by provisions of trust instrument, 
held income is distributed periodically within meaning of section 319 (a) (4), Reve- 
nue Acts of 1918 and 1921, and the beneficiaries are liable for tax on amounts re- 
ceived.—Barton, Trustee, etc., v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue (Board of Tax 


Appeals.)—Index Page 3918, Col. 2. 


EXEMPTION: Head of Family.—Widow maintaining residence for herself and 

adult non-dependent daughter held not entitled to exemption granted head of 
family by Sec. 216(c), Revenue Act of 1921, though she in fact contributes to 
support of daughter.—Stratton, H. D. v. Com. of Internal Revenue (Board of Tax 


Appeals.)—Index Page 3918, Col. 7. 


NOTICE OF DEFICIENCY: Wrong Address.—Letter prepared in office of Com- 
~ "missioner reciting determination of deficiency and addressed to taxpayer resid- 
ing at Jackson, Tenn., mailed to Jacksonville, Tenn., by registered mail, and later 
returned to Commissioner’s office undelivered, did not notify taxpayer as required 
oy section 274 (a), Revenue Act of 1924, or section 274 (a), Revenue Act of 1926, 


same letter remailed by Collector for District of Tennessee to same named tax- | 


payer at his address in Jackson, Tenn., is notice of deficiency required by said sec- 
tions and is effective as of date when registered and placed in mails at Nashville, 
Tenn.—Morgan, W., Court of Appeals (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 3918, 


Col. 1. 


GTATE OF LIMITATIONS.—Where taxpayer filed his income tax return for 1919 i 


with Collector at Nashville, Tenn., on 


March 38, 1920, and deficiency letter was 


mailed on April 1, 1925, after expiration of 5-year period of limitation provided in 
Sec. 277, Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926, held: On that date Commissioner was 


barred from making any assessment or taking any proceeding for collection of a ; 
deficiency in taxes for 1919. —Morgan, W., 


—Index Page 3918, Col. 1. 


section 216 as are received by the es- | 


tate or trust.” 
The purpose of Congress in enacting 


and 1921, as set forth in subdivision 
(a), was to tax the income of the es- | 
tates or of any kind of property held 
in trust. The all-inclusive term “any | 
kind of property held in trust” clearly | 
indicates: that all such income was to 
be taxed, irrespective of the specific | 
inclusions set forth in paragraphs (1) | 


that subdivision. If doubt 
ue an 7 the aforesaid 





proporition, the same is dispelled by the 


clause (underscored below) added to 


| subdivision (c) of section 219, Revenue 
| Act of 1921, to make the first part of 


! 
| 
that subdivision read as follows: 

“(c) In cases under paragraphs (1), 
(2), or (3) of subdivision (a) or in any 
other case within subdivision (a) of 
this section except paragraph (4) 
thereof.” * * * Z 

It is also quite clear that the impos- 
ing clause contained in subdivision (a) 
provides that the tax shall be paid by 
the fiduciary unless otherwise provided. 
From the general imposing clause the 
statute turns to the specific classifica- 
tions that are to be included within | 


| subdivision (a). 


ble for making the return of income for | 


A variety of means are available to 
the trustor by which he may control 
the distribution or withholding of in- 
come from property placed by him in 
trust. The discretion of the fiduciary 


| Most certainly Congress had in mind 


| 5 eres iad, 
be allowed as a dedvction (in lieu of the | the taxation problems incident to pro} 


erty held in trust. Whether Congress | 


| intended that the income resulting from 
| property held in trust, as classified in 
| paragraphs (1) to (4) of subdivision (a), 


for the United States, any State, Ter- ; 


the prevention of cruelty to children or | 
animals, no part of the net earnings of | 


beneficiary’s distribution share of such | 


net income, whether or not distributed | 


before the close of the taxable year for 
which the return is made. 
“(c) In cases under paragraph (1), 


shall be imposed upon the net income of 
the estate or trust and shall be paid 
by the fiduciary, except that in deter- 
mining the net income of the estate of 
any deceased person during the period of 
administration or settlement there may 
be deducted the amount of any income 
properly paid or credited to any legatee, 
heir or other beneficiary. 


In such cases | 


the estate or trust shall, for the purpose | 


| 

(2), or (3) of subdivision (a) the tax 

| of the normal tax, be allowed the same 
credits as are allowed to single persons 

| under section 216. 

| “(d) In cases under paragraph (4) 
of subdivision (a), and in the case of 
any income of an estate during the pe- 
riod of administration or settlement per- 
mitted by subdivision (c) to be deducted 

| from the net income upon which tax is 


to be paid by the fiduciary, the tax shall 


not be paid by the fiduciary, but there | 


income of each beneficiary his distribu- 


tive share, whether distributed or not, | 


| shall be included in computing the net 


of the net income of the estate or trust 
| for the taxable year, or, if his net in- 
come for such taxable year is com- 
puted upon the basis of a period differ- 





ent from that upon the basis of which | 


the net income of the estate or trust is 


computed, then his distributive share of | 
the net income of the estate or trust | 


for any accounting period of such estate 
or 
calendar year upon the basis of which 
such beneficiary’s net income is com- 
| puted. In such cases the beneficiary 
shail, for the purpose of the normal tax, 
be allowed as credits in addition to the 
credits allowed to him under section 216, 
his proportionate share of such amounts 


trust ending within the fiscal or | 


specified in subdivisions (a) and (b) of | 


should be considered in accordance with 
what is required by the terms of the 
trust instrument, as contended for by 
respondent, or in accordance with the 
actualities of the case, as held in the 
Scripps appeal, supra, we can only de- 
termine by reference to the language 
used to express the legislative will. 


Deduction Allowed 


For Distribution 

A careful consideration of the provi- 
sions of section 219 leads away from 
rather than toward the position taken 
by the respondent. The intention of the 
statute is to let the tax be imposed in 
accordance with what actually tran- 
spired. Paragraph (1) of that subdivi- 
sion, when read in connection with sub- 
divisions (c) and (d), provides that, in 
determining the net income taxable to 
the estate, amounts properly paid or 
credited to any legatee, heir, or other 
beneficiary, are deductible and are tax- 
able to the latter. It matters not 
whether the payment or credit ‘be pur- 
suant to the terms of the law, an order 
of the court, or by the exercise of discre- 
tion by the personal representative who, 
it is generally recognized, may “prop- 
erly” make such voluntary payments and 
is entitled to credit in his accounts there- 
for, so long as it does not exceed the 
recipient’s share or prejudice creditors. 
Here Congress was dealing with the class 
of income that might or might not be 
distributed. Though a_ distribution 
might be made at the discretion of the 
fiduciary, a deduction was expressly al- 
lowed in the event of a distribution. 
Paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) when 
read with subdivision (c), provides that 
where “income [is] accumulated in trust 
for the benefit of unborn or unascer- 
tained persons or persons with con- 
tingent interests * * * (c) * * * the 
tax shall be * * * paid by the fiduciary.” 
This paragraph, dealing with what ac- 
tually transpires, taxes income which is 
in fact accumulated. It says nothing 
about “under the terms of a will or 
trust,” though the fact that such words 
were contained in the congressional vo- 
cabulary is evidenced by their use in the 
succeeding paragraph. 

Paragraph (8) treats of “income held 
for future distribution under the terms 
of the will or trust.” It could hardly 
be contended under this paragraph that 
income actually distributed by a trustee, 
who had the discretion to distribute or 
hold for future distribution, was taxable | 
to the trustee as income being “held for ; 





| tually occurred. 


Court Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.) 


future distribution.” Also, it is to be 
noted, in such a case, the terms of the 
will or trust would have been complied 
with, as the trustee had the discretionary 
power to so distribute. Thus, the in- 
tention again seems to be to let the tax 
be imposed in accordance with what ac- 
Paragraph (4) reads 


in part: “Income which is to be dis- 


| tributed to the beneficiaries periodically, 


whether or not at regular intervals.’ 


| Had this paragraph read as follows: 


“Income which is, or is to be, distributed 
to the beneficiaries periodically, whether 
or not at regular intervals,” it would 
not be open to doubt that, as in the case 
of the three preceding paragraphs, the 
tax would follow in accordance with what 
occurred. In subdivision (d) it is pro- 
vided that in cases coming under para- 
graph (4), the beneficiaries shall include 
their distributive share of income 
“whether distributed or not.” The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises whether the words 
“is to be distributed,” appearing in para- 
graph (4), were not intended primarily 
to meet the situation of income distribu- 
table which had not actually been dis- 
tributed. In any event, we do not think 
the words “is to be distributed” refer 
to the terms of the will or trust instru- 
ment. Had Congress so intended, it 
would, no doubt, have used the words 
“the terms of the will or trust,” as it did 
in the preceding paragraph. 


Law Held to Provide 
Tax Follows Income 


But grant for the moment that it does, 
and that it is discretionary with the 
fiduciary whether he will distribute, ac- 
cumulate, or hold for future distribution, 
and suppose that he elects to distribute. 
In such a case is it not true that the 
income “is to be distributed” from the 
time he makes the election? The word 
“periodical” means at stated or regular 
recurring intervals, but the statute it- 
self changes the meaning by adding 
“whether or not at regular intervals.” 
As use changed, it imports presents 
latitude of thought and interpretation of 
no decisive result. By reason of the 
fact that in paragraphs (1), (2) and 
(3) the tax follows the income, though 
the destination of the income is deter- 
mined by the exercise of discretion on 
the part of the fiduciary, we think much 
clearer and more explicit language would 
have to be found in paragraph (4) to 
justify a construction at variance with 
the principle applYing to the income 
comprehended within any of the three 
preceding paragraphs. 

Even were we to adopt the commis- 
sioner’s interpretation that the statute 
refers to income which is “required: to 
be distr‘buted under the terms of the 
will or trust,” it would not be conclusive 
against the petitioners. Since to her 
it did “seem best” to so distribute, she 
was required to do so by the terms of 
the will. Discretion, such as is vested 
here must be honestly and intelligently 
exercised. If a court order “required” 
that she distribute the income, would 
that not be “income required to be dis- 
tributed under the terms of the will or 
trust?” Is the situation changed by 
reason of a voluntary distribution being 
made without court order and being sub- 
sequently approved by a court order? 
In some particulars the facts in the case 
at bar resemble those under considera- 
tion in the case of Ordway et al., Trus- 
tees, v. Wilcutts, 12 Fed. (2d) 105, 
wherein it was held that income from a 
trust was taxable to the beneficiaries 
and not to the trustee under the Reve- 
nue Acts of 1918 and 1921. 

We are of the opinion that, under the 
facts of this case, the income involved 
falls within the class of income specified 
in section 219 (a) (4) of the Revenue 
Acts of 1918 and 1921, which was in- 
tended to let the tax follow the income 
and making it taxable to the respective 
beneficiaries herein. Under our inter- 
pretation of section 219, it becomes un- 
important further to. consider the provi- 
sions of article 342 of Regulations 45 and 
62. As was stated in the Scripps ap- 
peal, supra, article 342 “cannot serve 
to modify the statute so as to impose 
a tax upon the trustees which the statute 
itself does not impose.” 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 


Glass 
Cutlery 


Exemption as Head 
Of Family Is Denied 
In Appeal of Widow 


Tax Board Decides Daughter 
She Helps to Support Is 
Not Entirely Depend- 
ent on Her. 


HANNAH D. STRATTON Vv. CoMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL.REVENUE; BOARD OF TAX 
APPEALS; No. 7841; JANUARY 10, 1927. 
The deficiency involved in this proceed- 

ing is due to the reduction of the per- 

sonal exemption from $2,000 to $1,000. 
Hannah D. Stratton pro se., Brice 
Toole, Esq., for thet respondent. 
The full text of the findings and opin- 
ion of the Board of Tax Appeals follows: 
Petitioner is a widow residing at Moy- 
lan, Pennsylvania, and maintains a resi- 
dence for herself and unmarried daugh- 

| ter. The unmarried daughter is not a 

minor and is not dependent upon peti- 

tioner for support, although petitioner 
does contribute to her support. 


Opinion by Mr. Milliken. 

Section 216 of the Revenue Act of 
1921 provides that certain credits shall 
be allowed individuals for the purpose of 
computing the normal tax: 

“(c) In case of a single person, a per- 
sonal exemption of $1,000; or in the 
case of the head .of family or a married 
person living with husband or wife, a 
personal exemption of $2,500, unless the 
net. income is in excess of $5,000, in 
which case the personal exemption shall 
be $2,000. * * *” 

The question to be decided is whether 
petitioner is entitled to an exemption as 
the head of a family in the amount of 
$2,000 or to an exemption of only $1,000. 

Petitioner contends that she is entitled 
to the credit allowed:the head of a fam- 
ily, for the reason that she maintains a 
home, her daughter lives with her, and 
she contributes to her support. 


Daughter Has Own Income. 


; The daughter is not a minor, nor does 
it appear that she depended for her chief 
support upon her mother. Apparently, 
she has income of her own sufficient in 
itself to constitute her chief support. 
; In the absence of the daughter being 
in any material or legal degree depend- 
ent upon-her mother for support, the pe- 
titioner does not support and maintain 
a dependent so that she may be classed 
as the head of a family within the pur- 
view of section 216 (c) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 

Judgment will be entered for the Com- 
missioner. 





As Parts of Machines 


Duty of 40 Per Cent Upheld 
and Protest Is 
Overruled. 


New York, January 12.—Certain thumb 
screws, used to fasten sewing machines 
to tables, are not parts of the sewing 
machine, according to Judge Fischer, of 
the United States Customs Court. 

He has just ruled that duty accrues 
under paragraph 99, act of 1922, at 40 per 
cent of ad valoren. 

This decision overruled a protest of 
A. Schulder & Sons, in which the claim 
was made for duty at only 15 per cent 
ad valoren under paragraph 372, act of 
1822, as parts for sewing machines valued 
at less than $75 each. 

“The testimony shows,” Judge Fischer 

| wrote, “that these screws are used merely 
to fasten the sewing machine to the table 
do not regard them as parts of the sew- 
ing machine, we overrule the protest and 
and that that is their sole use. Since we 
affirm the decision of the collector.” 

(Protest No. 50501-G19113-24.) 


| 
| 
| 
| Screws Denied Rating 
| 
| 
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| Polished Cylinder Glass 
Assessed at Lower Duty 


New York, Jan. 12. Certain polished 
cylinder glass, imported by the Eureka 
Glass Works, Inc., of this city, was 
classified by the customs authorities, on 
entry, as polished plate glass, un- 
silvered, and assessed with duty accord- 

ing to size under paragraph 222, act 

of 1922. 

In a decision, just rendered, Judge 

Sullivan, of the United States Customs 
| Court, finds that, being polished cylinder 

glass, this merchandise should have been 
assessed, according to size, at the ap- 
propriate rate per square foot, under 
paragraph 220, as claimed. 

| (Protest No. 23990-G-3654-24.) 

! 


Duty Protest Overruled 
On Sheep-Shearer Blades 


New York, Jan. 12.—Metal articles, 
invoiced as “wide cutters” and used ex- 
clusively as blades or cutters in power- 
driven sheep shearing machines, are 
properly dutiable at 15 cents each and 
45 per cent ad valorem under the pro- 
vision in paragraph 357 of the Act of 
1922 for “animal clippers * * * and 
blades for the same,” according to a 
decision just announced by Judge Fischer 
of the United States Customs Court. 

The protestants, the Sheep Shearers 
Merchandise and Commission Company, 
contended for duty at only 20 per cent 
ad valorem, under the provision in para- 
graph 356 for “cutting knives and blades 
used in power or hand machines,” 

Judge Fischer wrote an opinion cover- 
ing this issue, holding the articles prop- 
erly classified under paragraph 367. 

(Protest No. 181503-G-53117-25,) 
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Prosecuted Officer 
Held Not Entitled to 


ALL STATEMENTS Herern Arm Given on OFFICIAL AurHortry ONLY ' 
AND WiTHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES Daty, 


Petroleum 
Right of Stat 


Federal Court Trial | Demurrer Is Upheld 





District Court of Missouri 
Denies Writ of Injunc- 
tion to Stay State 
Case. 





Mary C. Stover, By Her NeExT FRIEND, 
OLIVER M. SLOVER, PLAINTIFF, V. CHI- 
caGO, MiLwavuKEE & St. PAUL RAIL- 
WAY AND H. E. BYRAM, ET AL, Re- 


CEIVERS, ETC., No. 6668; DISTRICT 
Courr, WESTERN DISTRICT OF Mis- 
SOURI. 


This case shows that the mere fact 
that an officer is prosecuted or sued 
does not entitle him ipso facto to the 
protection of a trial in a Federal court, 
but the offense or the act upon which 
personal liability is predicated must be 
so intertwined and connected with his 
official acts as to involve dis official 
status. ay 

The full text of the opinion by 
Reeves follows: 

Question of Injunction. 

The particular matter before the court 
in the above cause in the question of 
granting an injunction to stay proceed- 
ings in a State court. Briefly stated, 
the facts are that the plaintiff instituted 
her suit for damages in the Circuit 
Court of Caldwell County, Mo. After 
answering, the receivers sought to re- 
move the cause to this court perforce 
Section 33 of the Judicial Code, or Sec- 
tion 1015 United States Compiled 
Statutes 1918. Accordingly, the re- 
ceivers have’ filed their petition for a 
writ of certiorari which writ was is- 
sued. Notwithstanding this procedure, 
the plaintiff caused the case to be listed 
for trial in the local court. Whereupon 
the defendant receivers filed their ap- 
plication for an injunction. Upon this 
application, a motion to quash the writ 
of certiorari, and a motion to remand, 
the court here renders its memorandum 
opinion. ; 

The defendant receivers rely upon said 
Section 33 of the Judicial Code which 
provides, among other things, that: 

“When any civil suit * * * is com- 
menced * * * against any officer of the 
courts of the United States for or on 
account of any act done under color of 
his office or in the performance of his 
duties as such officer * * * the said suit 
may at any time before the trial 
or final hearing thereof be removed for 
trial into the district court next to be 
holden in the district where the same 
is pending upon the petition of such de- 
fendant to said district court.” 

Plaintiff Relies on Section 66. 

The plaintiff on her part relies upon 
Section 66 of the Judicial Code, or Sec- 
Compiled 


Judge 


x om ot 


tion 1048 United States 
Statutes 1918. Said section is as fol- 
lows: 


“Every receiver or manager of any 
M@ptoperty appointed by any court of the 
United States may be sued in respect 
of any act or transaction of his in car- 
rying on the business connected with 
such property. without the previous leave 
of the court in which such receiver or 
manager was appointed.” 

It is the contention of the receivers 
that these two Sections, 33 and 66 of the 
Judicial Code, are not antagonistic to 
each other, but that a fair construction 
means that though a suit may be insti- 
tuted in the local court without leave, 
under said Section 66, yet by Section 33 
the receivers May remove such suit at 
their will to the national court. 

It is contended by counsel for plaintiff 
that the defendant receivers give too 
wide a construction to said Section 3: 
relied upon by them. An examination of 
these two sections will therefore engage 
the attention of the court in this dis- 
cussion. 

1. Section 33 of the Judicial Code was 
originally designed “to protect the 
revenue officers of the United States and 
all who might be engaged in aiding and 
assisting them in the performance of 
their duties.” (Matarazzo v. Hustis, 256 
Fed. 882, 1. ¢. 890, and cases ciied 
therein). 

Protection to Officers. 

By an amendment to said Section 33, 
enacted in the year 1916, the protection 
of said statute was extended to officers 
“of the courts of the United States.” 
This amendment was made necessary by 
“the increasing frequency of annoying 

nd vexatious suits against officers of 

e United States courts, including re- 
ceivers and commissioners appointed by 
such courts.” * * * (Matarazzo v. Hustis, 
Supra). 

An examination of the whole of Sec- 
tion 33 shows that it was designed to 
protect revenue Officers and court offi- 
cers against both civil suits and criminai 
prosecutions “for or on account of any 
act done under color of his office or in 
the performance of his duties as such 
officer.” 

It will be observed that this language 
limited the right of removal to such ac- 
tions 2s may have been commenced be- 
cause of an act done under color of office 
or in the performance of the duties of the 
office. Apparently the actions covered 
by the statute were such actions as 
were designed to hold txe officer per- 
sonally liable because of his official con- 
duct. The Congress therefore extended 
the protection of the Federal Court to 
suen officer so that he might not be 
prejudiced or embarrassed at the trial 
by iocal bias or influence. 

Supreme Court Cited. 

In the case of Maryland v. Soper, 
270 U. S. 9, the Supreme Court of the 
United States granted its writ of 
mandamus against a district judge of the 
United States directing him to remand 
a prosecution, which had been previously 
instituted against revenue officers, to the 
State court from which it had been re- 
moved. In that case the defendants, 
when indicted in a State court of Mary- 
land, invoked the protection of a trial of 
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a State offense in a Federal court under | 
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By District Court 


Rule 37, Promulgated by 
Railroad Commission, Held 
Not Violated by Order. 


OxrorD OIL COMPANY, ET AL, V. AT- 
LANTIC OIL PrRopucING COMPANY, ET 
AL.; DISTRICT Court, NoRTHERN D1s- 
TRICT OF TEXAS; No. 3695. 

The right of the State of Texas to 
regulate the drilling of oil wells was 
sustained in this case on general de- 
murrer. 

J. L. Young and S. W. Marshall, both 
of Dallas, Texas, appeared for defendant 
oil company; Dan Moody, Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Ernest May, both of Austin, 
Texas, for the members and employes of 
the State Railway Commission; C. L. 


Houston, Texas, and Davis, Jester & 
Tarver, Corsicana, Texas, for the plain- 
tiffs. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
rendered by Judge Atwell, follows: 

On the 14th of July, 1923, the plain- 
tiffs were the owners of the oil, gas, and 
other minerals in place on, in and under 
three and one-third acres of land, ap- 
proximately 56 feet in width at one end, 


said section 33. The court said (1. ec. 
34) that a defendant thus seeking to re- 
move a prosecution was under the obliga- 
tion “of disclosing in his application for 
removal all the circumstances known to 
him out, of which the prosecution arose. 
The defense he is to make is that of his 
immunity from punishment by the State, 
because what he did was justified by his 
duty under the Federal law, and be- 
cause he did nothing else on which the 
prosecution could be based. He must es- 
tablish fully and fairly this defense: by 
the allegations of his petition for re- 
moval before the Federal court can prop- 
erly grant it.” ' 


It was held by the court, speaking 
through Chief Justice Taft, that the nar- 
ration of facts in the petition for re- 
moval did not satisfy the statute and 
that therefore the case should be re- | 
manded to the State court. This case is | 
cited to show that the mere fact that an : 
officer is prosecuted or sued does not en- 
title him ipso factor to the protection 
of ‘a trial in a Federal court, but the 
offense or the act upon which personal 
liability is predicated must be so in- 
tertwined and connected with his official 
acts as to involve his official status. It 
is true that a receiver is an officer of 
the court and in a proper case would be 
entitled to seek the protection of a trial 
in a Federal court, but such cases would 
only be where his official status is in- 
volved. This section is designed to pro- 
tect the officer as such and would not 
enable a receiver to remove a suit from 
a State court which does not involve his 
official act but which arises from the op- 
eration or management of the property | 
entrusted to his care. | 

2. It was the design and purpose of | 
Section 66 of the Judicial Code to permit | 
suits against receivers appointed by the 
courts of the United States to be main- | 
tained and prosecuted in the local courts 
“in respect of any act or transaction of 
his in carrying on the business connected 
with such property, without the previous 
leave of the court in which such receiver 
or manager was appointed.” This in- 
terpretation is supported in 23 R. C. L., 
pages 127 and 643, Smith vs. Jones Lum- 
ber and Mercantile Co., 200 Fed. 647; 
Telephone Co. vs. Powers, 176 Fed. 986; 
Dale vs. Smith, 182 Fed. 360; Gableman 
vs. Peoria &c. Ry. Co., 179 U. S. 335. 

Previous Case Examined. 

3. An examination of the case of 
Barnette vs. Wells Fargo National Bank, 
270 U. S. 438, does not disclose any 
pronouncement which differs from the 
above. In that case suit had been in- 
stituted against Federal court receivers 
on the grounds that certain property 
in the hands of such receivers had been 
obtained by duress. The removal to the 
Federal court was not challenged before 
the Supreme Court. The court said ‘as 
the removal is not challenged here, we 
think the presumption should be indulged 
that the removal was rightly taken, and 
that the district court had jurisdiction.” 
The court, in making its proper inquiry 
upon the face of the record with respect 
to its jurisdiction, took occasion to say. 
“But an examination of the bill, which 
is set forth in the record, shows that 
the purpose of the suit was to recover 
land and funds then in charge of the re- | 
ceiver of a court in Alaska, which was 
created by laws of Congress and de- 
rived its powers and authority from those 
laws. Such a suit was removable under 
Section 28 of the Judicial Code as sup- 
plemented by the amendment of Section 
33 by the Act of August 23, 1916.” It 
will be noted therefore that the court 
did not rest its jurisdiction solely upon 
said Section 38, but placed the right of 
removal squarely under Section 28 of the | 
Judicial Code “as supplemented by the 
amendment of Section 33.” 

The bill, as set forth in the opinion 
of the court, and in 298 Fed. 689. yields 
the interpretation that the receivers. un- 
der color of their offices as such, re- 
tained property which had been procured 
by duress practiced by others and this 
property the plaintiff sought to recover. 
In other words, the reference to Section 
33 was justified under the pleadings. 
In the instant case, the integrity of the 
receivers isnot involved, neither is any | 

| 





act of theirs under color of their offices 
challenged. 

In view of the foregoing, the applica- 
tion for an injunction should be denied, 
the writ of certiorari heretofore granted 
should be quashed and the motion to re- 
mand to the State court should be and ! 
is granted, 

December 27, 1926, | 


Bass, Fort Worth, Texas, R. H. Ward 
! 


Narration of Facts. 
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and approximately 36 feet in width at | oil and gas when discovered, and, for the 


the other end, and 3,190 feet in length, 
situated in Navarro County, Texas. The 
land was owned by the State of Texas 
on the 2nd day of October, 1869, at 
which time it patented the same to John 
Taylor from whose assigns the plaintiffs 
deraigned title. Thereafter the consti- 
tutions of Texas, adopted in 1869 and 
1876, relinquished to the grantees and 
patentees of all lands granted and pat- 
ented by the State all the minerals in 
such lands. 


Provision Amended 
On December 19, 1890 


Section 2 of article 10 of the 1876 con- 
stitution of the State of Texas provides: 

“The legislature shall pass laws to 
correct abuses and prevent unjust dis- 
criminations and extortion in the rates 
of freight and passenger tariffs on the 
different railroads in this State; and 
shall, from time to time, pass laws estab- 
lishing reasonable maximum rates and 
charges for the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight on said railroads, 
and enforce all ‘such laws by adequate 
penalties.” 

On December 19, 1890, the said provi- 
sion was amended to read: 

“Railroads heretofore constructed or 
which may hereafter be constructed in 
this State, are hereby declared public 
highways, and railroad companies com- 
mon carriers. The legislature shall pass 
laws and regulate freight and passenger 
tariffs, to correct abuses and prevent un- 
just discrimination and extortion in the 
rates of freight and passenger tariffs on 
the different railroads in this State, and 
enforce the same by adequate penalties; 
and to the further accomplishment of 
these objects and purposes, may provide 
and establish the requisite means and 
agencies, invested with such powers as 
may be deemed adequate and advisable.” 

A later constitutional amendment, in 
1894, to section 380 of article 16 fixed the 
tenure of State officers including that of 
three railroad commissioners. 


Conservation Provided 


In Original Stratum 

On March 81, 1919, the legislature 
passed an act to conserve the oil and gas 
resources of the Siate and to define waste 
in the production of such minerals, and 
invested the railroad commission with 
authority to make and enforce the need- 
ful rules and regulations. 

Article 2 of the act provided for the 
conservation in the original stratum of 
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Appellate Court Rules Officer of Bank 


protection of the same from infiltrating 
waters. Article 3 made it the duty of 


the railroad commission to make and en- 
force rules and regulations for such a 
conservation and gave the commission 
ample authority in that direction; among 
other provisions was this language: 

“It is empowered to establish rules and 
regulations for the drilling of wells and 
preserving a record thereof, and it shall 
be its duty to require such wells to be 
drilled im such manner as to prevent in- 
jury to adjoining property, and to pre- 
vent oil and gas and water from escap- 
ing from the stratas in which they are 
found into other stratas, and to establish 
rules and regulations therefor.” 

Articles 4,5 and 7 of the acts pro- 
vided for the appointment of supervisors 
and their salaries; connection with pipe 
lines, and other regulatory provisions, 
together with the establishment of a pen- 
alty of not more than $5,000 a day 
against the violator of such rules, to be 
recovered in any court of competent 
jurisdiction. 


Rules and Regulations 
Made by Commission 


Acting under these statutes the Rail- 
road Commission on and prior to May 
1, 1920, had promulgated 40 rules and 
regulations. Number 37 is as follows: 

“No well for oil or gas shall hereafter 
be drilled nearer than 300 feet to any 
other completed or drilling well on the 
same or adjoining tract or farm; and no 
well shall be drilled nearer than 150 feet 
to any property linés; provided that the 
commission, in order to prevent waste or 
to protect vested rights, will grant 
exceptions permitting drilling within 
shorter distances than as above pre- 
scribed, upon application filed fully stat- 
ing the facts, notice thereof having first 
been given to all adjacent lessees af- 
fected thereby. Rule 37 shall not for the 
present be enforced within the proven 
fields of the Gulf Coast.”’ 

ules 28, 29, 33, 35 and 31 tightened 
thé provision by making its observance 
the duty of pipe lines, contractors and 
drillers, and in requiring certain certifi- 
cates by those who would carry oil or 
handle the same or be connected there- 
with. 

The defendant, Atlantic Oil Producing 
Company, owned the land immediately 
west of and adjoining the plaintiff’s 
strip. The Humble Oil & Refining Com- 


Acted as A gent in Illegally Using Note 





C. L. SENTER V. L. B. BROMFIELD, As Re- 
CEIVER OF THE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK 
oF DENVER; CirRcUIT COURT oF AP- 
PEALS, EXGHTH CircUIT, No. 7516. 

A depositor who delivered a signed 
blank promissory note to an active offi- 
cer of a bank with instructions to fill 
the blanks to cover his overdrafts, 
should such occur, was held, in this re- 
view in error to the District Court, Colo- 
rado, not liable on the note which the 
bank officer fraudulently filled in and 
converted to his own use. 

C. L. Ireland (S. R. Robertson was 
with him on brief), appeared for plain- 
tiff in error; Ralph Hartzell, for de- 


| fendant in error. 


Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, and 
Scott and J. B. Sanborn, District Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Scott, follows: 

hTe defendant in erorr, L. B. Brom- 
field, hereinafter referred to as the plain- 
tiff, as the receiver of Globe National 
Bank of Denver, brought this action 
against the plaintiff in error, C. L. Sen- 
ter, hereinafter referred to as the de- 
fendant, to recover upon a promissory 
note for $4,950, by its terms payable to 
The Globe National Bank of Denver, 
Colo., and purporting to be signed by the 
defendant, C. L. Senter. Demand and 
refusal of payment is duly alleged. 

Liability is Denied. 

The defendant answered admitting ap- 
pointment and qualification of the re- 
eviver; denied liability, and denied the 
execution of the note. Further answer- 
ing the defendant in substance alleged 
that on or about May 15, 1925, he was 
a depositor and customer of the Globe 
National Bank, and being about to leave* 
on a journey, delivered and entrusted 
to the bank a form of promissory note 
which defendant signed, which form was 
left blank as to date of execution, date 
of maturity, and amount of principal. 
That defendant instructed the said bank 
to hold and retain,;said form of note, 
and to fully execute the same for such 
sum as defendant would authorize and 
direct, the proceeds of which note when 
fully executed to be then and there 
placed to the credit of the checking ac- 
count of the defendant in said bank. 
That said form of note so delivered and 
entrusted to the bank on or about May 
15, 1925, was then and there delivered 
for said purpose only, and was not to 
be fully executed except upon the au- 
thorization and direction of the defend- 
ant. That the defendant did not at any 
time thereafter direct or authorize the 
bank to execute the blank form of note 
in any sum, and on or about September 
1, 1925, requested the return thereof. 
That said bank and its duly authorized 
officers and agents failed and refused 
to return said form of note at said time 
and at all times thereafter. That de- 
fendant is informed and believes and 
upon such information alleges that the 
bank on to-wit, July 9, 1925, falsely and 
fraudulently filled out and caused to be 
filled out said blank form of neéete by in- 
serting the amount of $4,950, the date 
thereof, and the date of maturity; and 
at said time and place converted the 
proceeds thereof to its own use, benefit 
and advantage and to the use, beneiii 
and advantage of other persons un- 
known to the defendant, all without any 
authority, and without defendant's 
knowledge or consent. That said di 
scribed note isiand was without con- 
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sideration for the reason that said bank 
did not pay the defendant or any other 
person at the direction of this defendant, 
anything of value therefor. 

The plaintiff replied, admitting that 
defendant was on or about May 15, 1925, 
a depositor and customer of the bank, 
and denies all other matters set up in the 
defendant’s answer. Amd further alleges 
that for a period of many weeks before 
the maturity of said note, defendant had 
full knowledge of the fact that the bank, 
and the receiver as successor in interest, 
had and possessed said note and held 
the same as an asset of the bank, and 
demanded and required payment of the 
same according to its tenor. That with 
such knowledge defendant permitted the 
said bank and the plaintiff to keep and 
hold said note as an asset of the bank. 
That the defendant is and was a director 
of the Globe National Bank, and by his 
said actions in the premises, confirmed 
the due’ execution and delivery of said 
note to said bank, amd is estopped to 
deny its validity. 

Upon the issues so joined the case 
was tried to a jury and upon the close 
of the evidence the plaintiff moved the 
court for a directed verdict in favor of 
the plaintiff, which motion was sustained 
by the court in the following language. 

““Gentlemen of the jury, there does not 
seem to be any dispute of fact in regard 
to the transaction involved in this case. 
Admittedly Mr. Senter signed a promis- 
sory note in blank on the form used by 
the Globe National Bank. Before he 
left town he gave it to Mr. Will Bishop 
with certain instructions that are not 
disputed. They were, in effect, that Mr. 
Bishop was to hold this blank note, 
watch the account of Mr. Senter in the 
bank during his absence, and whenever 
it became overdrawn, to fill out this note 
and put it in the bamk and apply the 
proceeds on any overdrafts that might 
later appear. It appears also from the 
evidence that Mr. Bishop took that note 
and held it as Senter’s agent until some- 
time in July,I think about the 10th, and 
on that date, in violation of Mr. Senter’s 
instructions, he filled im the date and the 
blank spaces in the sum of $4,950, put 
the note in the bank and took the pro- 
ceeds and credited them to his own ac- 
count. Later, when Mr. Senter came 
back, he discovered this note in the bank, 
much to his surprise evidently, because 
be had not overdrawn his account, al- 
though that does not appear from the 
evidence. Now Mr. Senter was de- 
frauded because Mr. Bishop violated the 
instructions of Mr. Senter. The bank 
was also defrauded by Mr. Bishop. We 
have had considerable argument on the 
law of this case, and on these facts 
the law is that when Mr. Senter gave 
this note to Mr. Bishop Mr. Senter made 
Mr. Bishop his agent. Mr, Bishop was 
acting for him, and not for the bank, be- 
cause Mr, Senter’s imstrutcions were not 
to put the note into the bank at that 
time. The bank did not possess it untii 
it gave up its money for it. Mr. Bishop 
held that note in his individual capacity 
until July 10, and then used it for a 
fraudulent purpose, so that note did not 
become the property of the bank until 
that date. When it cid become the prop- 
erty of the bank, the bank gave up $4,- 
950, and it is out that much money. The 
instrument was a negotiable instrument, 
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pany, and other oil companies, owned 
the land adjacent to the plaintiff’s hold- 
ings and on the east. . The northern 900 
feet of the plaintiff’s strip contained 
more oil than that part extending fur- 
ther south. 


Defendant Owned Land 
West of Plaintiff’s Strip 


In the summer of 1923 the owners, | 


upon the east and west, begun to drill 
their lands. The petition is silent as to 
the distance of such wells from the 
plaintiff’s strip. 
wells were no closer than rule 37, above 
quoted, allowed. Thereupon the plain- 
tiffs begun to make preparation to offset. 
The defendant, Atlantic Company, pro- 
tested and the commission, after inves- 
tigation and hearing to and in which the 
plaintiffs participated, denied the plain- 


tiffs the right to drill 10 wells in their | 


strip in the proven territory mentioned, 
but allowed them to drill four wells, the 
first at a distance of 150 feet south of 
the north boundary, the second, 1,065 
feet, the third 1,220 feet, and the fourth 
2,126 fect therefrom, and upon plaintiff’s 
continued preparation to drill a greater 
number, secured an injunction prevent- 
ing the plaintiff from doing so, from 
which injunction the plaintiffs appealed, 
and which appeal has not yet been finaliy 
determined. After the appeal other prep- 
arations were made by the plaintiffs and 
they were attached in contempt. 


Defendant Is Active 
In All Proceedings 


In all of these proceedings before the 
commission and before the court the de- 
fendant, Atlantic Company, was active. 
Defendants, C. E. Gilmore, W. A. Nabors 
and Walter Splawn, composed the rail- 
road commission. R. B. Walthall and 
C. 0. Rison were employes thereof. But, 
see Bohri v. Barnett, 144 F. 389, as to 
liability of officers who act under law 
believed valid. 

This court has jurisdiction to rule the 
controversy, not because of the diversity 
of citizenship of the parties, but because 
of the constitutional questions raised. 

Plaintiffs claim that rule 37 promul- 
gated by the commission is void. They 
claim that the vesting of the authority 
in the commission by the legislature to 
supervise the drilling of oil wells in 
Texas is and was illegal. That such 
illegal acts and regulations were a vio- 
lation of two of the provisions of the 





to another party, with instructions and 
authority, as Mr. Senter admitted, to fill 
in blanks under certain conditions, then 
ordinarily you are liable on that note if 
the person to whom you entrusted it uses 
it wrongfully, that is, when a third party 
is concerned. Another rule is that when 
two innocent parties, here the bank and 
Senter, are defrauded by a third party, 
here Will Bishop, and either the bank or 
Mr. Senter must take a loss, the law 


compels Mr. Senter to take the loss be- | 


cause, while he is innocent, it was 
through his negligent act in signing a 
blank piece of paper and delivering it 
to Mr. Bishop, that the latter was en- 
abled to commit the fraud. In other 
words, if he had not ben careless nobody 
would have been defrauded; the transac- 


tion would not have occurred. That is, | 


as between two innocent parties, the 
one who enables the third party to com- 


mit the act is the one that must suffer. | 


The evidence in this case is undisputed. 
So it becomes a question for the court to 
decide. For that reason the court wiil 
grant the motion and direct you to re- 
turn a verdict for the plaintiff for $4,- 
950 with interest according to the tenor 
of the note.” 

To this ruling the defendant duly ex- 
cepted. : 

We think the evidence in the record 
is without substantial conflict. Bishop 
was an active vice president of the bank. 
Senter a customer and a depositor, al- 
though a director, anticipating that dur- 
ing his somewhat prolonged absence, he 
might need to use more money than his 


existing balance in the bank, approached | 


the active vice president of the bank to 
arrange contingently for a loan. As a 
part of these negotiations he executed 
the blank form of note, passed it over 
the counter of the bank with instructions 
to an active general executive officer of 
the bank to use it as alleged in case 
Senter should overdraw his account, and 
directed him to so use it. Surely Senter 
was dealing with the bank, and Bishop 
in those negotiations acted for the bank, 
and not as the agent of Senter. 

The plaintiff, defendant in error, urges 
as supporting the ruling of the trial 
court, the case of Hilliard v. Lyons, de- 
cided by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit, 180 Fed. 685. In 
that case the note was delivered to the 
cashier of a bank, not in any transac- 
tion with the bank, but with the under- 
standing that the cashier would negotiate 
the note and invest the proceeds for the 
maker. The cashier negotiated the note 


but appropriated the proceeds to his own | 


use. Counsel for plaintiff also stress the 
case of Terrell v. Bank, 12 Ala. 502, 
cited in Hilliard v. Lyons, supra. In 
that case Terrell had executed a note 


in blank and handed it to a mere di- 


rector of the bank to be filled up with | 


the sum of about$ 500, and used in the 
renewal of a note of Terrell of the same 
amount held by the bank. The director 
in violation of the trust filled up the note 
for a much larger sum and offered it to 
the bank to be discounted for his own 
use. The note was so discounted, and the 
money misappropriated. The distinction 
apparent between the Terrell case and 
the case at bar is thaf Terrell was deal- 
ing with a mere director who had no 


inherent authority to contract for the | 


bank, and in the case at bar the defend- 


ant was dealing with a general executive | 


officer who had authority to contract for 


the bank. Aldrich v. Chemical National 
U. S. 618; First National 
a! Back v. Drovers’ Mechanics Nationai 


promissory note in blank and entrust it | Bank, 244 Fed. 185, 


I assume that such | 


Gaon 
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| Ruled Not Violated | 


| Limited Neamber of Wells on 

Specific Properties ls Main 
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national constitution, namely, section 10 
| of article 1, and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Even though plaintiffs’ land was 
| originally patented to plaintiffs’ as- 
signees by the State, and all minerals 
| therein conveyed to such assignees, the 
State was not thereby denied its usual 
and reasonable police power thereover. 
To sustain the contention of the plain- 
tiffs under the provision of the constitu- 
tion, which provides that, “No State 
shall pass * * * any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts,” would be _ to 
close the gates upon the right of the 
State to prohibit practically any use of 
private property that might be injurious 
to the individual or to society. The in- 
dividual’s right to use his property is 
limited to such uses as do not deprive 
some other citizen of an equally free use 
of his property. Individual rights may 
not be so magnified as to trample out of 
existence or into deformity the individual 
rights of the neighbor. The State does 
not impair the obligation of its contract 
when it puts 
ment utility to restrain and prevent one 
of its citizens from using land that it 
had patented to such citizen in such a 
way as would injure another citizen. 
“Sic utere tuo ut non alienum laedas.” 

Again, “the obligation of a contract is 
| the duty of performance. It is the bind- 

ing foree, coupled with the means and 
| right of enforcement or power to compel 
| performance.”” <A regulation such as is 
| complained of may not be said to lessen 
the validity of the patent that the State 
originally issued to the assigns under 
; Wiom the plaintiffs claim. 

Hays v. Port. of Seattle, 226 F. 287; 
Brown v. Colorado, 106 U. S. 95; Lord v. 
Thomas, 64 N. Y. 107. 

Closely akin to the answer made to 
plaintiff’s contention under the foregoing 
constitutional provision is, and must be, 
the answer to their contention raised 
under the Fourteenth Amendment, in so 
far as is concerned the validity of a 
State provision against the improper use 
of one’s property. 

If, however, the railroad commission 
was a constitutional office created for 
the purpose of “regulating vwailroad 
freight and passenger tariffs,’ then the 
legislature would have no power to place 
added duties on the shoulders of the com- 
missioners entirely inconsistent with and 
out of the atmosphere of railroad terri- 
tory. And, if the commission was ille- 
| gally given the power to administer the 
oil industry of Texas then the plaintiff's 
contention, under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, would be good and this demurrer 
should be overruled. 

All parties conceded at argument that 
if the court should find that rule 37 was 
valid plaintiffs would have no cause of 
action. 

If the court found rule 37 to be invalid 
there would be a cause of action stated. 
It has already been noticed in the recital 
| of the constitutional history surrounding 
the Texas Railroad Commission that the 
1890 amendment merely declared that 
the legislature “may provide requisite 
means and agencies.” 

Little Knowen of Oil 


At Time of Adoption 








the campaign for the adoption 


little or no information concerning oil 
within the limits of the State. Likewise 
| the court well remembers that the entire 
| State recognized that the adoption of 
; the anendment meant the passing of a 
statute which would authorize the ap- 
pointment of a commission. It may be 
indulging in a fineness of reasoning to 
hold that the constitution did not in fact 
create the Commission. There is a dif- 
ference, however, between constitutional 
provision and the general right of the 
law-making body within itself to speak 
mito existence tegislation that it may 
consider necessary. 

In.City of Denison v. Municipal Gas 
| Company, 257 S. W. 616, the Court of 

Civil Appeals for the Fifth Circuit of 
Texas, in passing upon the identical pro- 
visions of the constitution that are now 
being examined, and in holding that the 
vesting in the railroad commission of 
the power to regulate and control Texas 
gas utilities ‘was proper and constitu- 
tional, said: 

“A reading of the excerpt from the 
constitution first above copied does not 
reveal the creation of a railroad commis- 
sion thereby nor the specific purpose that 
such commission shall be created. No 
careful analytical consideration of it can 
|} impart that effect. The mandate is laid 
upon the legislature in this provision to 
regulate tariffs, correct abuses, and pre- 
vent discriminations and extortion. The 
explicit permission to establish means 
and agents with such powers as the leg- 
islative discretion may dictate to accom- 
plish the required objects is embodied in 
the last clause of the section. This, how- 
ever, is neither a grant of power and 


ercise power and authority. At most, it 
is in our view, a mere recognition of the 
police power which already inherently 
i rested in the legislature; no constitu- 
tional restriction thereon ever having 
been imposed.” 

Motion for Rehearing 


Overruled in Opinion 

Upon motion for rehearing Mr. Justice 
Looney, for many years Attorney Gen- 
eral of Texas, in an opinion overruling 
the motion Commented upon the fact that 
the Texas legislature had exercised such 





to another 
branch of 


had added additional duties 
sxecutive officer in another 


authority, nor a definite command to ex- | 


| 
| 


1 


| lessee, 
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the State government, which had never 
been questioned and who was created in 
a similar way 


the lands around it for 150 feet in each 
direction, and I think one may announce 
that to be the learning of Texas oil men, 
the plaintiffs could not drill their strip of 
land which, was at its widest only 57 
feet, without draining the contiguous 
lands. If allowed to drill unsupervised 
they would not only get all of the oil 
that was under their own land, but they 
would secure a large amount of prop- 
erty that belonged to others. They could 
not drill any well without this result. 
Under the first part of rule 37 they 
| would not be permitted to drill at all 
since no well they could drill would be 
150 feet from the border line of the 
property belonging to someone else. But, 
under that rule there was an exception 
and within that exception, in order that 
the plaintiffs might not be in any sense 
| deprived of their property, the commis- 
sions allowed them to drill four wells. 
| This regulation is not attacked as unrea- 
sonable. It is merely attacked as uncon- 
stitutional. That is, that the rule was 
not promulgated by any one who had the 
legal authority to do so. It is also ques- 
tioned on the ground that it is not within 
the power of the State to so supervise 
the property of the individual; if the in- 
dividual deraigned title thaough the 
State. 


Statutes Somewhat Similar 
To That of Other States 


Statutes somewhat similar, to say the 
least, have been passed and sustained in 
other States! The Kansas legislature 
made it unlawful to drill or operate oil 





into operation @ govern | or gas wells within 100 feet of the right 


of way of any steam or electric line of 
railway. In Winkler v. Anderson, 104 
Kan. 1; 177 Pac. 521, the complainant 
owned a strip 5012 feet wide at one end 
and 8712 feet wide at the other. This 
strip was within the inhibited distance 
of a common carrier and the court sus- 
tained the legislation. It was sustained 
on the ground that it was dangerous to 
the property and persons of the general 
public and hence within the police power 
of the State. 

In Ohio Oil Company v. Indiana, 177 
U. S., page 190, an act of the State of 
Indiana providing: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, firm or corporation having posses- 
sion or control of any natural gas or oil 
well, whether as a contractor, owner, 
agent or manager, to allow or 
permit the flow of gas or oil from any 
such well to escape into the open air 
without being confined within such well 
or proper pipes, or other receptacle, for 
a longer period than two days next after 
gas or oil shall have been struck in such 
well; and thereafter all such gas or oil 
shall be safely and securely confined in 
such well, pipes or other safe and proper 
receptacles,” was held valid and not in 
violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. Mr. Chief Justice White, 
in writing for the court, recognized that 
oil and gas were affinities. That they 
were in rivers or pools or reservoirs. 
That the drilling of a hole down into or 
near such containers would give the gas 
an opportunity to come out of the hole 
and probably bring oil with it and thus 
drain a large area that was not really 
in the land of the driller. He said: 

“In view of the fact that regulations 
of natural deposits of oil and gas and 
the right of the owner to take them as 
an incident of title in fee to the surface 
of the earth, as said by the Circuit Court 
of Indiana, is ultimately but a regulation 
of real property, and they must hence 
be treated as relating to the preserva- 
tion and protection of rights of an essen- 
tially local character. Considering this 
fact and the peculiar situation of the 
substances, as well as the character of 





‘the rights of the surface owners, I can 


The court knows that at the time of | 
of the | 
1890 constitutional amendment there was | 


| 


| 
| 


| 





power unchallenged for many years and | 


not say that the statute amounts to a 
taking of private property when it is 
but a regulation by the State of Indiana 
of a subject which especially comes 
within its lawful authority.”’ 


Under Texas Decisions 
Land Owner Owns Oil 


Under the Texas decisions the land 
owner owns the oil and gas in place, 
Texas Company v. Daugherty, 176 S. W. 
717, while in Indiana he has only the 
right to drill for and reduce the oil to 
possession. I do not believe that the 


| difference is important, but if it has any 


bearing upon the problem we are dis- 
cussing it tends to add a stiffening to 
the reason for sustaining the Texas reg- 
ulation as a proper exercise of its police 
power. 

We must not limit police power to such 
legislation as will serve to operate upon 
the safety and liberty and health of the 
citizen. The variety of cases in which 
the exercise by one individual of his 
rights may conflict with a similar exer- 
cise by others, is multitudinous, and the 
courts Ihave not found it impossible to 
uphold police legislation that prevents 
such trespass. 

Bacon vs. Walker, 204 U. S, 317; Com- 
monwealth vs. Alger, 7 Cushing 53; 
Barbier vs. Connorly, 113 U. S. 31; 
Manigault vs. Springs, 199 U. S. 478; 
Holden vs. Hardy, 169 U. S. 8663 
Lindsley vs. National Carbonic Gas Co., 
220 U. S. 61, and many cases cited at 
page 1278, 12th, Corpus Juris, of a like- 
ness. 

In the very recent case of Village of 
Euclid vs. Ambler Realty Company 
(United States Daily, 3273), the Supreme 
Court of the United States calls our 
attention to the constant change of con- 
ditions, the discovery of the new, the 
coming of the multitude and the con- 
tinuing bigness of the law through ifs 
splendid elasticity though it is, itself, 


‘ unchangeable, to cope with all, and, to 
| continue to so restrain as to constantly 


liberate. 

In considering this demurrer I am con- 
vinced that the plaintiffs’ rights have not 
been violated, and, that the drillings al- 
lowed by the commission were consonant 
with the plaintiffs’ ownership, rights of 
development and enjoyment, and, pre- 
servative of the property rights of 
neighboring and contiguous owners. 


The demurrer is sustained and an or- © 


der will be drawn acordingly. 
December 27, 1926, 


If it is true that an oil well will drain ' 
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~ Correspondence Schools Are 
Told by Mr. Humphrey of 
Purpose of Federal 
Trade Commission. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
method, in purpose and in ethics, 
resulted “in many fraudulent, crooked 
and criminal practices of many 
spondence schools.” 


He said that these so-called schools 


were robbing the ambitious and credu- | 


lous young women and men of the United 
States of not less than $35,000,000 an- 
nually. Mr. Humphrey called on the 


honest correspondence schools to help | 


the Commission “clean their own house.” 
“Hereafter whenever we find them,” 
said Mr. Humphrey, “every correspond- 
ence school guilty of false and fraudulent 
practices, and every publisher that as- 
sists in this fraud by publishing these 
advertisements, and every advertising 
agency that handles these advertise- 
ments, is going to be proceeded against. 
“We will give these offenders the wid- 
est publicity. We are going to bring 
them before the courts and before the 
bar of public opinion.” 
The full text of Mr. 
dress follows: 
Development in America. 
correspondence school in some 
almost as ancient as written 
It is said that Cicero taught 
Formal  corre- 


Humphrey’s ad- 


The 
form is 
language. 
by correspondence. 


isted in Germany in some form 
more than a century, and in the United 
States for about 50 years. 

The first school in the United States, 
as I am informed, of what might be 
termed the modern type, was evolved at 
Chautauqua in 1879. The vocational 
correspondence school was established 
in about 1885, and out of this grew the 
International Correspondence Schools 
that still exist. 

The growth of these schools has been 
surprisingly great. There are today in 
the United States 350 private corre- 
spondence schools, with the astonishing 
number of more than 2,000,000 en- 
rolled studehts, paying more than $70,- 
000,000 annually in tuition. 

These striking figures demonstrate 
more conclusively than any argument 
made by words the necessity of these 


has 


corre- | 





schools and that they have a real place 
in the modern educational world. I 
think it may be conservatively stated 
that the correspondence 


form of 


school is the | 





most practical and valuable 


sdult education that has yet been de- | 


‘eloped. 

The correspendence school has a real 
place in our civilization, and is doing 
great work. It has a vast field, as 
wide as modern civilization. Its power 
for good is almost without limit. 

The rapid growth of the correspond- | 
ence school, particularly in this country, 
is principally due to our unmatched eco- 
nomic and industrial development. The | 
existing educational systems have been 
unable to keep pace with these un- 
paralleled changes. 

Ethical Cooperation Lacking. 

There is practically no cooperation in | 
the correspondence school world along 
any line. Particulardy is there lack of 
cooperation in method, in purpose, and 
in ethics. This is a great loss to the pub- 
lic and to the system. 

Because of this failure of any guide 
or standard of ethics, is largely due the | 
fact of many fraudulent, crooked and | 
criminal practices of many correspond- 
ence schools. Not only has there been 
no cooperation in any way looking to re- 
straint or control in any of their methods, 
but there has been little legislation look- | 
ing to the control of correspondence 
schools. 

Under all the facts, it is not surprising 
that practices most reprehensible with 


regard to advertising promises of posi- | 


enrolments, 
grown up 


accomplishment, 
other things, have 


tions, of 
and many 


until they have become a reproach to the | 


entire system. 
The central purpose of 
today, as I understand it, 


this 


for the correspondence schools of Amer- 


ica, a code that will eliminate all dis- | 
unfair | 


honest, fraudulent, misleading, 
and unethical practices; in a word, a 
code that will be worthy of the great 
system, of its highest purposes, and of 
its limitless opportunities. With this 
purpose I am in most earnest accord, and 
am ready and anxious to do all that I 
can for its consummation. 

And this brings me to the main thought 


that I want to impress as strongly as | 
possible upon you and all correspondence | 


schools, and upon the public. The people 
of this country are annually robbed of 
vast sums through fake advertisements, 


most of which are plainly false and known | this world that the American flag is upon 


to be so by those who furnish such ad- 
vertisements and by those who 
money for their publication. 
Responsibility of Publisher. 
There are many publications that in a 
single issue carry not less than 50 of 
these vile, dishonest and indecent adver- 
tisements. I do not refer to advertise- 


ments that may be in the twilight zone ! 


or near the border line, but those that are 
brazenly and shamelessly fraudulent. 
The sum of money gathered in by this 
class of crooks is astoundingly great. No 
method is known by which this amount 
can be measured with any degree of ac- 
curacy, yet it is perfectly safe to say 
that it amounts to hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually—and this vast sum 
comes largely from the poorer classes. 
The courts apparently are largely help- 
less to reach this gigantic evil. The ac- 
ti of the Post Office Department has 
ot been effectual. The efforts of the Fed- 
[Continued on Page 12, Col. 7.] 
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Domestic Trade 


| Shipments of Electric Tractors Decline | 





Shipments of electric trucks and tractors in 1926 totaled 1,415 compared 
with 1,440 in 1925, according to statistics compiled by the Department of Com- 


merce. 
The range of shipments, 
ication chart. 


Of those totals tractors accounted for 
both domestic and export, 


190 in 1926 and 192 in 1925. 
are shown in-the accom- 


More Padoed Aid fe ise Aan Marien 


Is Demanded in Debate on Floor of House 


Representative Bankhead Says Policy Adopted Has Not 
- Been Followed by Subsequent Actions. 


evelopment of the merchant marine 
-urged by members of the House 
January 11 during the debate on 


was 
on 


| the bill making appropriations for the 
: | Independent 
spondence schools are said to have ex- | 
for | 


Executive Establishments 
for the fiscal year 1928. The measure 
includes a proposed appropriation for 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

Excerpts from the addresses and de- 
bate on this subject follow: 

Mr. Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Ala.: The discussion of this question 
has taken a somewhat wide range, and 
we have had the observation made here 


Jasper, 


| by some of the speakers that it is un- 
| fortunate that there 


is no declaration 
with reference to 
So that it may be 


of American policy 
this great subject. 


| placed in the Record, not only for con- 


sideration here but for the information 
of the country, I shall read an extract 
from the first paragraph of the mer 
chant marine act of 1920, which I as- 
sert does deliberately declare the posi- 
tive policy of the American Government 
on this question, and until it is changed 
by subsequent enactment that is the 
declared policy of the American Gov- 
ernment. 


Helped Frame Act. 

I had some little part in framing this 
act, having been on the committe at 
that time and one of the House con- 
ferees who finally agreed upon the bill. 
I want you gentlemen to hear it, be- 
cause in my opinion the time has come 


| when the American Congress should give 


more serious and more pertinent con- 
sideration than it has been doing in the 
past to the proper solution of this great 
problem of our merchant marine. I 
quote now from the first section of the 


| merchant marine act of 1920: 


“Be it enacted, etc., That it is neces- 


sary for the national defense and for the 


proper growth of its foreign and domes- 
tic commerce that the United States shall 
marine of the best 
equipped and most suitable types of ves- 
sels sufficient to carry the greater por- 


| tion of its commerce and serve as a naval 


or military auxiliary in time of war or 
national emergency, ultimately be 
owned and operated privately by citizens 


to 


| of the United States, and it is hereby de- 


clared to be the policy of the United 
States to do whatever may be necessary 
to develop and encourage the mainte- 
nance of such a merchant marine.” 

I do not see how it would be possible 
for congressional ingenuity to devise a 
more definite declaration of policy upon 
any commercial question than that which 
I have just read, which is the law of the 


| land until repealed. 


Asks 
That brings up the question: 


About Execution. 

If that is 
how are we going to execute 
it? Are we to disregard it in view of 
the great and supreme importance of an 
adequate merchant marine to our mer- 
cantile and defense necessities, and just 
come up here annually and make a small 
appropriation, whittled down to the last 
minimum, or shall the Congress of the 
United States accept this declared policy 
in good faith, resolve all doubts not in 
favor of economy but in favor of sub- 
stantial compliance with the letter and 


| spirit of the declaration of policy? 


I assert to you that in my deliberate 
opinion the Congress of the United States 
can render no greater public service with 
reference to any instrumentality than 
not only to proclaim to our own people 
but to all of our maritime competitors 
and business competitors everywhere in 


the seas to stay, manned by American 


the American people; and that if it be- 


| come necessary to continue Government 


operation indefinitely, and if it becomes 
necessary in the carrying out of that 
scheme to enlarge the direct appropria- 
tions out of the Treasury of the United 
States, that we propose to do it, because 
we do not want this Government ever 
place it did at the 
beginning of the World War, when my 
southern friends, especially, will remem- 
ber that the price of our cotton fell over- 
night from 14 and 15 cents a pound down 
to 6 cents a pound and practically bank- 
rupted our entire section of the country, 
for one reason only, and that was that 
they did not have any ships available to 
get that product to the customers abroad 
who so direly needed it. 
Refers to Olden Days. 

Oh, gentlemen, the time was in the his- 

tory of our Government, in the old days 


of the clipper ship, when the genius of 
American seamanship triumphed over all 
competitors on all of the seven seas; and 
I for 
American seamanship, though not now 
very active or aggressive, is yet dormant 
within the capacities of the American 
people, and that if the Congress of the 


United States will but adopt the spirit | 


and the purpose of this definite declara- 
tion of policy, and if it will assert its be- 
lief in that policy by backing up the 
Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation in its present policies of 
operation, and will make the necessary 
contribution that will let all the world 
know that it is our definite and perma- 
nent policy, you will see the time come 
when America will be able not only tem- 
porarily but permanently to carry out 
this policy of the supremacy of our mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. Wainwright (Rep.), of Rye, N. Y.: 
Will the gentleman inform us whether, 
in his judgment, anything substantial 
has been done that is necessary to de- 
velop it? 

Says Contrary Is True. 

Mr. Bankhead: No. Upon the con- 
trary, I think all the evidence bears me 
out in the assertion that everything that 
has been done in an administrative way, 
instead of seeking to effectuate the pur- 
pose of this policy, has been to minimize 
it and to be apologetic, and to canvey the 
impression to our foreign competitors 
that we are just in this business tempo- 
rarily; and in the meantime those great 


British and German and Italian shipping | 


interests are building up and establish- 
ing their permanent lines, based largely 
on the argument that the American Gov- 


ernment is only temporarily in the ship- | 


ping business. 

Mr. Wainwright: Another fact 
brought out in this debate, but which I 
am given to understand to be the fact, 


seas commerce, 
sels today flying the American flag in 
overseas commerce are either those oper- 
ated “by the Shipping Board or 


not | 





Decision Is Deferred 
On Bill for Leases in 


Indian Reservations 


Court Action May Be Awaited 
by House Before Acting 
on Land Reserved by 
Executive Order. 


The question as to what procedure 


should be followed in the consideration | 


of the bill (House bill No. 15021) in- 
troduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, to au- 
thorize oil and gas mining leases upon 
unalloted lands within Executive-order 
Indian reservations occupied the atten- 
tion of the House Committee on In- 
dian Affairs on January 12. Final de- 
cision was deferred until January 13, 


| when the committee will be in execu- 
| tive session. 


A similar measure was adopted by 
both Houses. of Congress last session 
but was vetoed by President Coolidge, 


| on the ground the General Leasing Act, 
| under 


which this authority would be 


| granted, does not apply to executive- 


order Indian reservations. President 
Coolidge, in his veto message, however, 


| stated that he was “in hearty approval” 


| of the provision in the bill for the pay- | 


one believe that that genius of | 





| whether 


ment of royalty moneys to Indians for 
oil obtained from executive-order In- 
dian lands. At the present session of 
Congress the Senate already has passed 
a bill similar to the Hayden measure. 
Question Is Before Court. 

The question of procedure of the House 
Committee in consideration of the Hay- 
den Bill arose when 
Sproul (Rep.), of Kansas, raised the 
point that there now is pending before 
the Supreme Court a case involving 
executive-order Indian lands. 

. This case, it was brought out, was cer- 
tified to the Nation’s highest court by 
Circuit Judges Robert E. Lewis, William 
S. Kenyon, and District Judge Thomas 
C. Munger. It involves the question 
the Secretary of the Interior 
had the authority to issue under the 


| General Leasing Act a permit to the 


Midwest Oil Company, which the Gov- 
ernment now seeks to cancel. The pro- 
priety of passage of the Hayden message | 


Representative | 


by Congress, while a case involving a | 


similar matter is pending before 
Supreme Court, 


the 
was discussed by the 


Committee, and final action deferred to lb 


January 13. 
At the outset of the hearing Repre- 


| sentative Sproul interrogated Charles H. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





those | 


formerly owned by the United States and | 


operated by the Shipping Board, 
which have been sold to private inter- 
ests and are now being operated under 


and | 


the Government guaranty against loss in | 


operation, and how could we expect it 
to be otherwise when, according to the 
testimony presented to the committee, 
it costs approximately 37 per cent more 
to build ships here under our present 
law than it does in Great Britain. 
Holds Need is Not Met. 

No, gentlemen, we have evidently 

done and are doing nothing to 


good that declaration. The mere meet- 


Burke, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
as to oil production, sale, and lease on 
the disputed executive-order Indian lands 
of approximately 3,000,000 acres, con- 
tiguous to the Navajo Treaty Reserva- 
tion. Inasmuch as the question of 
whether these lands are the property of 
the Navajo Indians or of thé Govern- 
ment has been raised, Representative 
Sproul expressed the view that Congress 
should be advised as to the title of the 
lands. 


Mr. Burke Favors Indians. 

Mr. Burke testified that the Indians 
should have the benefit of the legitimate 
development of oil fields on these lands 
by private oil companies. In reply to 
another question by Mr. Sproul, Mr. 
Burke said that if the Supreme Court 
rules that the land in question adjacent 
to the Navajo treaty land is ruled as 


‘ | public domain, the Indians will not re- 
is that since that declaration of policy | 
there have been practically no vessels | 
built by private parties to engage in over- | 
and that the only ves- | 


ceive any benefit in way of oil royalties, 
and that on the other hand if the land 
is ruled as not applicable to the terms 
of the general leasing law there will be 
no legislation to govern the rights of 
Navajo Indians to the property. 

Chee Dodge, chairman of the Navajo 
Tribal Council, testified before the com. 
mittee that the Navajos felt that the 
land in question was the rightful prop- 
erty of the Indians, having been awarded 
them in an executive order signed in 1884 
by the President. The Hayden Bill, he 
said, protects the rights of the Indians 
as regards royalties from oil obtained 
from the reservation through leases, and 
therefore has received the endorsement 


| of the Navajo Tribal Council, of which 
| seven members were present at the hear- 


make | 


ing of the deficit in operation of Ship- | 


ping Board boats and of the boats for- 
merly operated by the Shipping Board 


and now being operated by private par- | 


ties on the foreign trade routes falls far 
short of meeting the broader aspects of 
this great question. 

Very evidently it is not getting us any 
nearer the realization of the 
goal of a privately owned merchant ma- 
rine, carrying the greater part of our 
foreign commerce. Why delude _ our- 
selves? 
unless we courageously adopt a 
broader policy, the American merchant 


marine must continue to fade and fade | 


until it fades awy. 


The full text of the debate on this 
subject may be found in the issue of 
January 11 of the Congressional 
Record, pages 1433 to 1434 and 
1445 to 1446. 


Sisal Stocks in Yucatan 


The Department of Commerce h as just 
issued, this announcement, 
sisal shipments from Yucatan: 

Shipments of sisal from Progreso, Yu- 
catan, to the United States in December, 
1926, totaled 55,663 bales, 32,917 bales 
going to other countries during the 
month, according to a cable from Consul 
H. S. Vogenitz, Progreso. 

Stocks at Progresso, on January 1, 
amounted to 100,000, Merida and planta- 
tions about 130,000, and Campeche, 25,- 
000 bales. December sales amounted to 
125,000 bales at seven and one-fourth 
cents, for shipment over three months. 


é 


| open hearing until 11.30. 


ing. His testimony was corroborated by 
other members of the committee. 

The committee adjourned until 10.30 
a. m. January 13, when it will hold an 
The commit- 


| tee then will go into executive session 


ultimate | 


Unless something more is done, | 
far | 


regarding | 


| nounced January 12. 





for action on the Hayden measure. 


Renewal Is Planned 
For Wire Syndicate 


Czechoslovakia to Continue 


Method of Governing Out- 
put and Prices. 


The Czechoslovak wire syndicate, 
which has operated for the past five 
years is to be renewed for a similar 
period, the Department of Commerce an- 
The full text fol- 
lows: 

A wire syndicate allocating production 
and governing domestic prices which has 


| been in operation in Czechoslovakia for 


the past five years, and which embraces 


te | all of the 22 mills comprising the in- 
And Exports in December | 


dustry, is now to be renewed for an- 
other five years beginning with 1927, 
state advices from Commercial Attache 
Elbert Baldwin, Prague. 

No change will be made in the terms 
previously governing the organization 
save for a proviso that the syndicate 
can be liquidated by majority agreement 
before expiration of the given period. 
The capacity of local wire mills is said 
to be double the amount that can be 
absorbed by the domestic market under 
its export trade. The purpose of the 
syndicate is to prevent undue price cut- 
ting in the domestic market—exports, it 
is understood, being exempt from the 
syndicate’s control. 


Automotive 


Industry 


Drop in Prices for 
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as Fixtures | 


INDEX NUMBERS 1913 =100 
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December wholesale prices of standard plumbing fixtures for a six-room 
house, as collected by the Department of Commerce from reports of twelve 
representative manufacturers and wholesalers, were $105.74 as compared with 


$106.02 in November and $110.13 in December, 1925. 


shows the range of prices. 


The accompanying chart 


House Conferees Approve Senate Changes | 


Int Rivers and Harbors A ppropriation Bill 


Amendments Provide for Additional Projects, but 


Re- 


duce Authorized Expenditure by $11, 982,600. 


Conference managers of the House 
have recommended that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate on the rivers and harbors 
appropriation bill (House Bill No. 11616), 
and agree to all Senate amendments. 
The report on the part of the House 
was signed by Representatives Dempsey 
(Rep.), of Lockport, N. Y.; Freeman 
(Rep.), of New London, Conn., and Mans- 
field (Dem.), of Columbus, Tex. 

The report of the conference managers 
follows, in. part: 

The river and harbor bill as it passed 
the House authorized new work, the total 
estimated cost of which was $83,854,500. 
The Senate amendments made to the bill 
| have reduced the amount authorized to 
$71,871,900. 

New Authorizations. 

The authorizations for new work made 
y the Senate amendments are as fol- 
| lows: 

On No.— 

. Hackensack River, N. ¢ 

. Mulberry Creek, Va. 


. Intracoastal waterway from Beaufort Inlet to Cape Fear River, N. C. 


. Hitéle Catilon. Bayou, La. .....5. 5.64%. 
. Galveston Channel, Tex. 

. Sheboygan Harbor, Wis. 

. Sandusky Harbor, Ohio ...... eth asa 
. Fairport Harbor, Ohio 

. Crescent City Harbor, Calif. ........ 
. Grays Harbor, Wash. 

. Green Bay Harbor, W 


. Intracoastal waterway, Jacksonville to Miami, Fla. 


. Mississippi River, from Minneapolis 
. Anclote River, Fla. 


Total of additions 


The following reduction was made 
from an authorization adopted by the 
House: 


On No. 12. Missouri River, Kansas City 


Net reduction effected by Senate amendments 
> 


Additional Provisions. 

In addition to the amendments cited 
above, the following provisions were 
added to the bill by the Senate: 

On No. 1: Modifies the existing ~ 
for Hudson River Channel, N. 
eliminating a condition precedent Z hd 
prosecution of the project, which re- 
quired municipalities bordering the sec- 
tion to be improved to provide landings 


open to the public at intervals not ex- 
ceeding a mile, with piers extending to 
within 50 feet of the established pierhead 
lines, and to dredge and maintain on each 
side of the piers berths with depth at 
least equal to the channel depth and with 
| length of 400 feet or over. 

On No. 5: Authorizes a survey to be 
made of a section of the Waccamaw 
River near Conway, 8. © 

On No. 8: Modifies the existing project 
for the Mississippi River between the 
Ohio River and St. Louis, which provides 
for the securing of a channel 8 feet deep 
and 200 feet wide, by providing for a 
depth of 9 feet and width of 300, with no 
change in the cost authorized for the ex- 
isting project. 

On Nos. 11-12: Amends House provi- 
| sion for the Missouri River, between Kan- 
sas City and Sioux City, by specifying 
that the channel authorized shall be 6 
feet in depth, and limits the amount 
authorized to be expended to $12,000,000. 


No Diversion for Lakes. 


On No. 14: Amends House provision 
for the Illinois River by eliminating ref- 
erence to the project document and in 
lieu thereof specifying the work to be 
done and the conditions precedent to its 
prosecution; provides that nothing in the 
provision shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing any diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan; and authorizes the specific 
sum of $3,500,000 to be appropriated for 
the improvement work adopted. 

On No. 17: Amends House provision 
for San Joaquin and Stockton Channel, 
Calif., by providing that channel leading 
to the locality mentioned through Sui- 
sun Bay shall be improved to a depth of 
26 feet and width of 300 feet. 

On No. 19: Modifies existing project 
for Coos Bay Harbor, Ore., by providing 
for an extension of the jetties to such 
length as can be secured within the limit 
of cost heretofore established by law. 

On No. 20: Modifies existing project 
for Willapa Harbor, Wash., by authoriz- 
ang maintenance work over the bar at 





} 


the mouth of Willapa Bay such as to 
provide a depth of 23 feet and such 
| width as is economically obtainable at 
whatever location is dictated from time 
to time by existing conditions on the 
bar. Estimated that this authorization 
will increase annual 

by $20,000. 

On No. 23: Authorizes an opening in 
the breakwater of the Harbor 7f Ref- 
uge at Harbor Beach, Mich., if necessary 

in the interest of sanitation and net det- 
rimental to navigation. 
Cape Cod Canal. 

On Nos. 25, 26, 27 and 28: Amends 
House provision for the Cape Cod Canal 
by providing that the canal company 
shall file with the Secretary of War its 
consent in writing that the contract here- 
tofore made be modified so as to provide 
that the United States shall assume the 
payment of interest on the bonds from 


maintenance cost 





$1,655,000 
2,500 
5,800,000 
85,000 
621,000 
122,500 
605,000 
411,000 
710,000 
250,000 
410,000 
4,221,000 
3,780,000 
22,000 
7,322,400 


to Lake Pepin 


$26,017,400 


a ee 
the date upon which the property passes 


to the United States. 


; On Nos. 29 and 30: House 


38,000,000 


Amends 


to Sioux City 


11,982,600 


| provision relative to cost of surveys au- 
thorized in the bill, by providing that 
funds heretofore or hereafter appropri- 
ated for such purposes shall be xvaila- 
ble for making the surveys authorized in 
this bill. 


Greater Sales Noted 
| 





By Canada to Japan 


Exports More Than Doubled in 
First Half of 1926 Over 
1925 Period. 


Japan has increased in importance as 
a market for Canadian goods, according 
to a consular report from Vancouver, 
made public January 12 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Oriental em- 
pire buys from Canada feur times the 
amount of goods it sells in the Domin- 
ion, continues the announcement, which 
follows in full: 

Japan’s purchases from the Dominion 
of Canada increased by about 150 per 
cent during the first half of 1926, rising 
from 17,526,972 yen (the value of the yen 
January 11 was $.4886), in the first six 
months of 1925 to 45,410,535 yen in the 
corresponding period of last year, accord- 
ing to Consul L. R. Blohm, at Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. 

Japan annually buys from Canada 
about four times the amount of commod- 
ities which it sells to the Dominion and 
this ready market for Canadian exports 
contributes in large measure to Canada’s 
favorable ratio of exports to imports, ac- 
cording to the consul. 

The western part of Canada shares 
principally in the increasing export trade 
with Japan, British Columbia and Alberta 
being the two provinces deriving the 
greatest benefit, it is said. Alberta sells 
wheat to Japan, while British Columbia 
finds in the Oriental market an outlet for 
its zinc, lead, timber, pulp, paper, and 
fish. 

Although the decline in the price of 
silver has tended to disturb the Oriental 
market and may be expected to decrease 
somewhat Japanese purchases of Cana- 
dian goods, it is, nevertheless, expected 
in Canada that figures for the current 
fiscal year, which will be ready in March, 
will disclose an even greater increase in | 
the Canadian-Japanese trade, 


Inland Waterways 


Growth Is Recorded 
In Output of Coated 
Fabries Since 1914 


Production of Artificial 
Leather Leads With Six- 


fold Increase in 
Value. 


United States factories have been in- 
créasing their output of coated and filled 
fabrics since 1914, according to an ane- 
nouncement issued January 12 by the 
Department of Commerce. The greatest 
advances have been in the artificial 
leather output, which has increased sixe 
fold in the 12 years, according to the an- 
nouncement, the full text of which fol- 
lows: 

Industries in the United States produc- 
ing coated or filled fabrics have experi- 
enced a considerable growth since 1914, 
according to the Textile Division. The 
production of the group of establish- 
ments manufacturing linoleum, - oilcloth 
for floor*coverings and other purposes, 
and asphalted-felt-base floor coverings 
has increased in value from a total of 
$25,598,000 in 1914 to $95,375,000 in 1925 
—an increase of 272.6 per cent. During 
the same period the value of the output 
of artificial leather rose from $6,097,009 
in 1914 to $40,932,000 in 1925—a gain - 
571.4 per cent. 

Twenty-six Plants in 1925. 

In 1925 the United States had 26 es- 
tablishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of linoleum, asphalted-felt- 
base floor coverings, and oilcloth, ac- 
cprding to a preliminary report issued 
by the Bureau of the Census. These in- 
dustries reported a production valued at 
$95,375,000, of which $48,446,000 repre- 
sented the cost of materials used (in- 
cluding fuels, power and mill supplies) 
and the balance of $46,929,000 the value 
added by manufacture. 

The 1925 output of this group repre- 
sented a decrease of 0.2 per cent com- 
pared with 1923 production, but an in- 
crease of 53.1 per cent compared with 
the total for 1921. 

The principal use of artificial leather 
in the United States is for covering seats 
and tops of automobiles, and the artifi- 
cial leather industry has shown a re- 
markable expansion which is largely co- 
incident with the rapid growth of the 
automobjle industry in this coutnry. In 
1914, the industry reported a production 
valued at $6,097,000; in 1919, when 
prices were comparatively high, the out- 
put was valued at $26,282,000. 

Drop Srown in 1921. 

No quantity figures are available for 
1914 and 1919 so it is impossible to esti- 
mate whether the volume of production 
actually decreased in 1921 as compared 
with the previous two census years, but 
| the value dropped to $15,516,000 in 1921, 

From that year the output of the in- 
dustry again mounted to $33,558,000 in 
1923 (a gain of 116.3 per cent), and in- 

| creased to $40,932,000 in 1925, the latter, 
| figure representing an increase of 22 per 
cent over the 1923 production. > 

In 1925 the United States had 18 estab- 

lishments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of artificial leather; of these es- 
| tablishment, 7 were located in New Jer- 
sey, 5 in Massachusetts, and the remain- 
| ing 6 in other States, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. The total produc- 
tion of the industry was valued at $40,- 
932,000, of which pyroxylin-coated artifi- 
cial leather accounted for $30,673,000 and 
. kinds of artificial leather for $5,- 
| 





117,000, and miscellaneous products for 
the balance of $5,142,000. 


Rise Shown in Export 


Of Autos by Canada 


Canadian automotive exports in No- 
vember showed an increase over all pre- 
ceding months of the year except March, 
but a falling off as compared with No- 
vember of 1925, according to an an- 
announcement just issued by the Depart- 
The total for 
was about 2 per cent 
The announcement follows 


ment of Commerce. 
the 11 months 
over 1925. 
in full: 
Exports of passenger cars and trucks 
; from 
8,793 
year, 
1925, 
units. 
Exports from Canada for the first 11 
months show a total of 68,704 cars and 
trucks, which is slightly in excess | 
per cent over the figure for the corre 
sponding period of 1925. The export 
figures for November are more interest- 
ing in the face of a large decline in pro- 
duction as compared with October, 1926. 
Very little change is noted in the posi- 
tion of the leading markets for Can- 
adian automotive exports, with Australia 
still occupying the first position. In- 
creased shipments to the United King- 
dom, Dutch East Indies and the Straits 
Settlement were very noticeable in the 
passenger car class, while British South 
Africa, New Zealand and British West 
Africa strengthened their demands for 
trucks to a considerable extent over the 
preceding month. 


Canada during November totaled 
and was the highest figure of the 
with the exception of March. In 
November exports reached 9,323 


Manila Copra Market 
‘Is Reported as Firm 


| 

The Manila copra market remains firm 
and all mills are operating, according to 
the weekly report by cable, made public 

' by the Department of Commerce. 

The full text is as follows: ‘ 

The Manila copra market is firm. with 
all mills operating, according to cabled 
advices to the Department of Commerce 
from Trade Commissioner O, M. Butler, 
Manila. Arrivals have been fair” and 
prices slightly higher. The provincial 
equivalent of resecado delivered in 
Manila is quoted at 11% to 12 pesos per 

| Picul; the Hondagua price is 1114 to 
11% pesos per picul; the Cebu price is 
J not available, 
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:. Production Declines 


For Engraving and 


'@ Die-Sinking Industry 


“Drop of 9 Per Cent Is Noted 


va 


“1925, as compared with 1923, according 


~“ embossing. 
_engraving or other engraving of similar 


‘ennial census of manufactures taken in 


* census 
. were also reported for 1925 to the value 


. dustry 


- silverware 


in Output of 1925 
From Total of 
1923. 


The value of the output of the engrav- 
ing and die-sinking industry in the 
United States declined by 9 per cent in 


to the biennial census of manufactures. 
These returns were made public by the 
Department of Commerce for the Bureau 
of the Census on January 12. 

The industry has to do with engraved 
jewelry and silverware, and the making 
of steel and brass dies for stamping and 
It does not include photo- 


type, which are considered separately. 


Values Are Stated. 
_ The full text of the official summary 
follows: 
According to data collected at the bi- 


1926, the establishments engaged pri- 
marily in engraving and ‘die-sinking (not 
including steel, copper plate, wood, or 
photo-engraving) reported, for 1925, re- 
ceipts to the amount of $7,961,216, a de- 
erease of 9 per cent as compared with 
$8,750,118 for 1923, the last preceding 
year. Miscellaneous products 
of $661,607, making a total for that year 
of $8,622,823. 

The establishments covered by this in- 
classification are those whose 
principal activities are engraving, chas- 
ing and etching metals for purposes 


“other than printing. Amiong the articles 
engraved, chased or etched are jewelry, 
and fancy metals; name 
plates, notarial seals, charms, bracelets, 
lockets and watch cases; and steel and 
brass dies for stamping~and embossing. 


Plants Number 188. 


Of the 188 establishments reporting 
,for 1925, 65 were located in New York, 
81 in Massachusetts, 25 in Illinois, 13 
in Pennsylvania, 12 in Rhode Island, 11 
in New Jersey, 8 in California, 5 in Mary- 
land, 5 in Ohio, and the remaining 13 in 
eight other States. In 1923 the industry 


_ Was represented by 210 establishments, 


the decrease to 188 in 1925 being the net 
result of a loss of 61 establishments and 
a gain of 39. 

Of the 61 establishments lost to the in- 
dustry, 23 had gone out of business 
prior to 1925, 18 were engaged chiefly 


_ in lines of industrial activity other than 


engraving and diesinking and were 
therefore transferred to the appropriate 
industries, and 20 reported products val- 
ued at less than $5,000. (No data are 
tabulated at the biennial censuses for 
establishments with products under 
$5,000 in value.) 





a Validity of Naming 


area 


Of Guardian Is Issue 


Supreme Court to Pass 
Legality of Leases for Oil 
and Gas Lands. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States will consider the validity of the 
appointment of a guardian by a county 
court of the State of Oklahoma to de- 
termine the legality of oil and gas leases 
executed by such guardian. The case is 
that of Minerva Jones, Phillip A. Lewis, 


on 


--and Carter W. Wesley, trustees, etc., et 


al., appellants, v. The Prarie Oil and Gas 
Company, appellee, No. 109. 

The argument was made January. 11, 
1927, (Carter Walker Wesley and J. Al- 
ston Atkins on the brief) for the appel- 
lants, and by J. L. Hull (T. J. Flannelly, 
Paul B. Mason, Nathan A. Gibson, Joseph 
L. Hull, and West, Gibson, Sherman, 
Davidson & Hull, on the brief) for the 
appellee. 


Legality of Leases Attacked. 


In this action appellants seek to cancel 
certain oil and gas leases executed by the 
guardian of Leonard D. Ingram covering 
lands situate in Oklahoma. The leases 


“1: ave attacked upon the grounds that Mi- 


nerva Ingram was not the lawfully ap- 
pointed guardian; that no notice of any 
kind was given of the purported sale of 
the oil and gas leases; that the respond- 


ent was not the purchaser of the same; 
, and that the oil and gas leases purport to 


have been executed for an indefinite pe- 
‘riod beyond the minority of Ingram and 


~ that the guardian had no power to exe- 


eute nor the county court to approve the 
leases. 

It was contended that the constitution 
and statutes do not give the county court 
power, through a guardian or otherwise, 
to lease a ward’s land beyond minority, 


““.. and that the purported leases are void for 


the reason that they are incontravention 
of a valid provision of the original home- 


stead patent to Leonard D. Ingram. 


Procedure in Oklahoma. 


The argument was made in behalf of 
the appellee that the claim that the sale 


_of an oil and gas lease is a sale of real 


property and that the procedure pre- 


scribed for the sale of real estate of a 
minor must be followed, has been denied 


. . by both the Supreme Court of Okla- 


homa and the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit, and the contrary 


’ ..has become a rule of property in Okla- 


homa; and that the same authority has 
settled that a guardian has power to 


‘ 
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Bureau of Standards ~ Sug- 
gests Possibility of Its Use 
for Structural Material 
and Automobiles. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 

nickel steel and markedly better than ir 
the high carbon, though not quite so 
high as in ordinary structural steel. 

This desirable combination of high 
yield point and high ductility is obtained 
by using a low carbon content and a high 
silicon content, the silicon acting as an 
alloying element to strengthen the steel 
without making it lack toughness. Ong 
per cent of silicon, a cheap alloying ele- 
ment, gives (so long as the carbon con- 
tent of the silicon steel is kept very low, 
i. e., under .15 per cent), a steel with 
properties approaching those of a steel 
with three per cent of nickel, a ratheg 
expensive alloying element. 









Silicon Steels Long Known. 
Although they have not been widely 
used, such silicon steels have been known 
for 40 years, according to the Bureau. 
The properties of steels whose composi- 
tion essentially coincides with that of the 
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Killings of Fur Seals 
22.131 in 11 Months 


Authority Given for Taking of 
75 Pairs of Blue Foxes 
on Island. 
The total killings of fur seals in the 


American reservations in Alaska in 1926, 
up to the end of November, were 22,181, 


according to an announcement just is- ; 


sued on behalf of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries of the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement, which 
also deals with the blue fox industry 
maintained by the government on the 
Alaskan islands, follows: 

Telegraphic reports from the Pribilof 
Islands through the month of Novem- 
ber state that since the close of the reg- 
ular sealing season on July 31, 546 fur- 
seal skins have been taken on St. Paul 
Island and 282 on St. George Island, 
a total of 828. The killings to date for 
the year are, St. Paul Island 16,231 and 
St. George 5,900, a grand total of 22,131. 
It is not probable that any more skins 
will be taken during the remainder of 
the year. 

Dr. Carl B. Boyd, superintendent and 





execute, and the County Court to ap- 
prove, a lease for oil and gas purposes 
beyond the minority of the ward. 

It was further contended that no 
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physician at the Neah Bay Indian 
Agency, has advised of the authentica- 
tion of 12 more fur-seal skins taken by 
Indians off the coast of Washington dur- 
ing the fur-seal migration. Of these 
skins seven were from males and five 
from females. This makes a total of 
1,018 skins reported authenticated by 
Doctor Boyd to date, of which 714 were 
from females, 291 from males, and 13 
from unborn pups. 

On recommendation of Superintendent 
Christoffers, authority has been given 
for the killing of approximately 75 pairs 
of blue foxes on St. Paul Island this 
winter, to be taken with box traps. A 
reserve of 150 pairs will then be branded 
and released, and all other animals that 
can be taken will be killed if the skins 
are prime. 

George Island 260 pairs of the finest 
animals will be marked and released for 
breeding, and all other foxes that can be 
trapped will then be killed as long as the 
skins remain prime. 


Foxes To Be Moved. 


The Bureau has approved plans for 
transferring a number of live foxes be- 
tween St. Paul and St. George Islands 
with a view to introducing new blood on 
each island. It is believed that this may 
result beneficially to both herds. 

The bureau has approved an agree- 
ment made between representatives of 
this bureau, the Alaska Game Commis- 
sion, and the Forest Service for the con- 
| seemetion of a cooperative float at Cor- 
| Sov a, to be used by vessels of the three 


constitutional rights of Leonard D. In- | services. One-third of the expense of 


gram are invaded by leasing his lands 
beyond his minority 





construction and maintenance will be 


borne by each. 
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Decline fs Registered 
In Cooperage Output 


Production of Barrels and Kegs 
Decrease 7.4 Per Cent in 
Two Years. 


The output of barrels, kegs, etc., in 
the United States declined 7.4 per cent 
between 1923 and 1925, according to the 
Biennial Census of Manufactures, whose 
data on the cooperage industry were 
made public for the Bureau of Census on 
January 12. The full text of the sum- 
mary is as follows: 

Establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of barrels, casks, hogs- 
heads, kegs, tierces, wooden tubs and 
similar containers made of staves re- 
ported, for 1925, products valued at $67,- 
734,662, a decrease of 7.4 per cent as 
compared with $73,134,009 for 1923, the 
last preceding census year. 

Of the 553 establishments reporting 
for 1925, 86 were located in New York, 
61 in Pennsylvania, 53 in Ohio, 37 in Vir- 
ginia, 34 in Illinois, 31 in West Virginia, 
22 in New Jersey, 19 in Missouri, 15 in 
Maryland, 14 in California, 14 in Georgia, 
13 in Massachusetts, 12 in Michigan, 12 
in Wisconsin, 11 in Iowa, 11 in Kentucky, 
11 in Louisiana, 10 in Florida, 10 in In- 
diana, 9 in Minnesota, 9 in North Caro- 
lina, 8 in Maine, 8 in Tennessee, 8 in 
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and the 


Texas, 
other States. 
represented by 623 establishments, the 
decrease to 553 in 1925 being the net re- 
sult of a loss of 90 establishments and a 


remaining 35 in 14 
In 1923 the industry was 


gain of 20. Of the 90 establishments 
lost to the industry, 15 had gone out of 
business prior to 1925, 11 were idle, 35 
reported that they had discontinued the 
manufacture of cooperage products prior 
to 1925, and 29 reported products valued 
at less than $5,000. (No data are tabu- 
: lated at the biennial censuses for estab- 
lishments: with products under $5,000 in 
value.) 


Exports Show Gain 
For Canadian Paper 





Increase Is Noted for Eleven 
Months of 1926 as Com- 
pared to 1925. 


Exports of pulp and paper from Can- 
ada showed an increase of 14 per cent, in 


the first 11 months of 1926, as compared | 
with the same period of 1925, says a con- | 


sular report made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Paper ex- 
ports accounted for about two- thirds of 
the total, says the announcement, the full 
text of which follows: 

Canada increased its exports of pulp 
and paper during the first 11 months of 
1926 by $18,858,000 or nearly 14 per cent, 
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Patent on Mineral Land 
Proposed Without Samples 


for lands containing deposits of copper 
and other minerals, without the require- 
ment of the applicants showing a sample 
of deposit, would be given in a bill 
(House Bill No. 16168) introduced in the 
House by Representative Sinnott (Rep.), 


a 


German steel were fully described 14 
years ago. So the steel cannot be con- 
sidered as new. Silicon steel, varying 
from the present German recommenda- 
tion only in containing a little more car- 
bon, was made up for the United States 
Navy at an American steel works, more 
than 16 years ago. The Mauretania con- 
tains such steel, made in England 20 
years ago, having high silicon and a 
medium carbon content. 

The American Society for Testing 
Materials has recently recognized the 
usefulness of silicon as an alloying ele- 
ment and has drawn up tentative speci- 
fications for silicon structural steel. 
Most of the steel sold under that speci- 
fication, however, is not so high in sili- 
con as that which the German engi- 
neers are now suggesting. Instead, pres- 
ent American practice in high-strength 
structural steel, such as is used in the 
Delaware River Bridge, accomplishes by 
the use of manganese as an alloying 
element in a medium carbon steel re- 
sults quite similar to those of the old 
high silicon ship steels. Manganese is a 
relatively inexpensive alloying element. 

The German interest in the lower car- 
bon, high silicon steel, raises the ques- 
tion whether fully as good if not some- 
what better properties could not be ob- 
tained still more cheaply by the use of 
silicon under some conditions of the 
ferro-alloy market. The technical facts 
as to the properties of such steels have 
been common metallurgical knowledge 
for many years. The raw materials re- 
quired are, in normal times, among the 
cheapest from which high-strength struc- 
tural steels can so far be made. Large 
scale manufacturing tests would have to 
be made fully to establish their cost of 
production. 


Combination Suggested. 


The possibilities for a combination 
of both quality and cheapness make it 
desirable that American producers of 
structural steel give thought to the 
silicon steel, or to one in which both 
silicon and manganese act as alloying 
elements, i. e., to a combination of Ger- 
man and American practice, in the 
opinion of the Bureau of Standards. 

Alloy steels, in the heat-treated con- 
dition, are essential for the lightness and 
reliability of the modern automobile, 
and makers of even cheap, automobiles 
find that the use of alloy steels, ex- 
pensive though they may be, is an 
economy in the long run. 

The hugh steel girders used in office 
buildings, factories and bridges can not 
conveniently be heat-treated, nor can 


| the cost of, expensive alloy steels be 


borne for such uses. 

But as cheap alloy steels, which with- 
out heat-treatment, are stronger than 
ordinary structural steel, become avail- 
able to the engineer, the architect, and 
the builder, less steel will be required 
to make these structures safe. The 
high silicon steel studied at the Bureau 


| of Standards may prove of advantage 


in American practice when its cost of 
production is more definitely known, 
More complete reference to this work 
willbe found in Tecknologic Paper, No. 
331, which may be obtained from the 


netiipasceneme sma | Superintendent of Documents, Governe 
Authority for the issuance of patents | 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D. Cy 
at 15 cents per copy. 


Match Company Asks 


Monopoly in Lithuania 


from The Dalles, Oreg. The bill provides | 


that no piece of land of more than 640 
acres may be located, held, applied for, 
or patented to any one individual or cor- 
poration. 


The total 
value of pulp and paper exports from 
Canada during this period was $158,290,- 
000. 

Of these shipménts paper exports ac- 
counted for $110,566,000 which was an 
increase of $14,442,000 over the 11 


| months’ period of 1925 while exports of 


woodpulp were worth $47,722,000 or $4,- 
416,000 more than in 1925. 
11 months of 1926, 1,316,189 cords of 


pulpwood were exported with a value of | 


During the | 





$13,287,074 which was a slight decrease | 


| as compared with the 1925 figures for the 


same period. 

The newsprint exported during the | 
first .11 months of 1926 amounted to 
1,474,000 tons, . valued at $103,745,000. 


This represents an increase over the pre- | 


| 


vious year of 311,063 tons and an in- 


according to advices from Consul General | creased value of $14,579,000. 














A $10,000,000 loan to the city of Kovno 
in exchange for the match monopoly of 
Lithuania is reported to be offered by the 
Swedish Match Company, according to a 
report from Consul General Claude I, 
Dawson, at Stockholm, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
announcement follows in full: 

As a guarantee for a $10,000,000 loan 
which it is offering to the Lithuanian 
city of Kovno, the Swedish Match Com- 
pany is said to be demanding a monop- 
oly on the Lithuanian match market, ac- 
cording to recent reports. The match 
trust’s offer is one of several which fol- 
lowed the disruption of an agreement 
which was said to have been concluded 
between the city of Kovno and an Amer- 
ican financial syndicate last summer. It 
is believed that the signing of the re- 
cent treaty between Lithuania and 
Soviet Russia has something to do with 
breaking off of negotiations. 

Lithuania is said to be sympathetic 
| toward closer economic union with 
Sweden and the fact that the Swedish 
loan offer was publicly announced by 


the Mayor of Kovno. is regarded as @ 
favorable sign. 
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Testimony Is Heard 
. In Favor of Bill for 
“Railroad Mergers 





“Officer of Traffic League 
Says Measure Is Backed 


by Shippers, Roads 
and I. C. C. 


R. C. Fulbright, of Houston, Tex., 
Phairman of the Legislative Committee 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
‘the national organization of shippers, 
“testified before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce on January 12 in 





support of the Fess railway consolidation | 


bill (Senate Bill No. 4892). 
The bill is the same, except for some 


sslight modifications, as the Parker Bill | 
now being considered by the House Com- | 


tmittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and provides for voluntary con- 
', solidations, subject to the approval of 
-the Interstate Commerce Commission 
“&fid any conditions it may impose, with- 
out the requirement of a general railway 
consolidation plan. 
“This bill is supported,” Mr. Fulbright 
said,” by the shippers of the United 
‘States by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, representing the big railroads, 
*by the short line railroads, and by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Every 
general element in our population that is 
interested in transportation has come to 
an agreement on it, except for some de- 


tails, and the President has three times | 


recommended legislation to provide for a 
more effective consolidation policy. 

“We urge you to get behind it. It may 
not be perfect; such bills very seldom 
are, but it is the result of very care- 
ful study by men who have devoted their 
whole lives to transportation problems 
and it has been gone over very care- 
fully to see that it does not include 
anything that is against the public in- 
terest or that should impede its pas- 
sage.” 

Mr. Fess Explains Bill. 

Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, who 
introduced the bill in the Senate recently, 
made a brief opening statement, explain- 
ing that the bill had been proposed as 
a substitute to the Cummins consolida- 
tion bill reported by the Committee at 
the last session, with a view to avoiding 
the many controversial features which 
were involved in the Cummins bill. 

Mr. Fulbright told the Committee tha* 
the bill had originated in part with the 
shippers, in part with the railroads and 
in part with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; that many of the details, 
particularly those relating to the “ma- 
chinery” of consolidation, had been 
‘worked out over a period of years by a 
committee of railroad counsel, who had 
kept the shippers advised from time to 
time of their progress, and that the bill 
had been gone over carefully by the rep- 
resentatives of the shippers with care- 
ful consideration of the protection 
the public interest and the preservation 
of the rights of the States in relation 
to those of the Federal Government. 

Regulation of State rates is not af- 
fected by the bill, he said in reply to 
questions, but will still be under State 
jurisdiction except where they are shown 
to be a burden on interstate commerce, 


eral incorporation of railroads. 
Federal Charters Predicted. 

“T think that ultimately we shall have 
to come to some plan,” he said, “by which 
the Federal Government will charter rail- 
road corporations, but that has not been 
brought in here because it is-a subject 
of much conflict.” 

Five years ago the executive commit- 
tee of the league urged a repeal of the 
present consolidation provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, Mr. Fulbright 
said, and proposed instead a simple dec- 
laration that the Commission should have 
power to authorize consolidations on ap- 
plication when in its judgment they are 
in the public interest. 

After five years of study a substan- 
tially unanimous conclusion has 
reached on certain principles that should 
be included in such legislation, to pro- 
vide that consolidations shall follow 
natural economic laws rather than be 
forced by government competition and 
that carrier competition as to service 
shall not be unduly lessened, Mr. Ful- 
bright said. This bill, he continued, will 
make it possible for carriers to consoli- 
date in such a way as to avoid the 
expense now involved in maintaining the 
numerous separate corporations required 
to be maintianed when only acquisition 
of control is authorized under the ‘pro- 
visions of the present law. 

Provides for Weak Lines. 

Asked if the economies to result would 
be large, Mr. Fulbright said: 

“I do not think the economies will 
be as big as some people think. I 
don’t think we shall have any big re- 
duction of freight rates as the result 
of economies to result from consolida- 
tion, but this bill provides a way by 
which the small and weak railroads may 
be included in stronger systems.” 


Chairman Watson, of the committee | 


remarked that he was impressed with 
the late Senator Cummins’ view that 
provision for the weak lines is the im- 
portant feature to be considered. 

The shippers have never looked with 


favor on compulsory consolidation. Mr. 
Fulbright said, but they are in icvor 
of provisions for the weaker lines, :nd 


Senator Fess added that the bill provides ! 


that the commission may refuse to ap- 
prove consolidation if it thinks it does 
not include a road or roads that ought 
to be included. 

Mr. Fulbright said two or three sug- 
gestions for amendments to the bill 
would be made, and that the shippers 
thought the present language providing 
for the elimination of wasteful competi- 


tion is too much open to different con- | 


structions. He suggested instead a pro- 
vision that among the conditions to be 
*“ gonsidered by the Commission shall be 
included “that existing carrier compe- 


” “PYEARLY 


of | 


been | 
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Rate Complaints 
Filed With I. C. C. 


Complaints made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission January 12 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 17230, Sub No. 3. Schenecker Pro- 
duce Co., of Fort Worth, Tex., et al v. 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western: Rail- 
way et al. Requests Commission to 
order establishment of reasonable rate 
and minimum weight on bananas and 
cocoanuts, straight and mixed carloads, 
from New Orleans to Brownwood, Tex., 
and award reparation on past shipments. 

No. 19090. Northern Casket Co., of 





road et al. 
sheets, galvanized sheet iron or steel, 
carloads, between Middletown, Ohio, and 
Fond du Lac. Claims reparation of 
$10.80. 

No. 19091. Tulsa Rig, Reel & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Tulsa, Okla., v. Atchi- 


Requests a finding by the Commission 
that on December 22, 1924, a rate of 21 
cents per 100 pounds was a just and rea- 
sonable rate for a shipment of lumber 
from Apperson, Okla., to Skiatook, Okla., 
via the defendants’ lines. 

No. 19092. Stoll Oil Refining Co., of 





| Louisville, Ky., v. Louisville & Nashville 


Railroad et al. Requests order by Com- 

mission requiring establishment of rates 

that do not give refineries in Toledo, 

Ohio, an undue commercial advantage 

over Louisville refineries,“ and that the 
| rates on petroleum by way of Louisville, 
either be lowered or the rates by way of 
Toledo be raised, so as to bring the two 
cities on an equal basis on petroleum 
rates. 





Liability of Railroad 
In Fire Loss Argued 


Supreme Court Will Pass on | 


Validity of Provision in 
Bill of Lading. 








The validity of a provision in a rail- 
road’s bill of lading, exempting the car- 
rier from liability for loss by fire is 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Company, plaintiff in error, v. 
E. W. Porter and D. S. Weaver, doing 

; business as Porter-Weaver Company, No. 
107. 
The case came up for argument Janu- 


ary 11, 1927, and was’ submitted by 
Thomas T. Railey, Edward J. White, 
Edgar B. Knisworthy and Robert E. 


| Wiley, for the plaintiff in error and by 
+ J. C. Marshall for the defendant in error. 
Cotton Shipment Involved. 
This case involves a shipment of cot- 
| ton from a point in Arkansas to Liver- 
pool, England. The Arkansas courts re- 
fused to test the rights of the parties 
| by the Acts of Congress and the rules 
of decision of the Federal courts, but 
held that the statutes of Arkansas 
| applied. 
The ground claimed for recovery was 
} carrier’s common law liability as in- 
| surer, it being contended that the exemp- 
; tion from liability for loss by fire was 
void. At the trial plaintiff contended 
} that the Arkansas statute, which pro- 


| mon law liability, should be construed 


| to apply to this shipment and to render | 
void the exemption in the bill of lading. | 


Defense Challenges Statute. 

The defendant contended that thus 
construed the statute of Arkansas was 
invalid because superseded by acts of 
Congress regulating foreign commerce; 
that Congress having entered the field 
of regulation of foreign commerce, the 
statutes of the United States and the 


common law as accepted and applied in | 


the courts of the United States governed 
the shipment, and, in shipments to non- 
adjacent foreign countries, 
contractural limitation of carrier’s com- 
mon law liability except against car- 
rier’s negligence. There being no negli- 
gence, it was contended that the limita- 
tion was valid. 

For the plaintiff in error it was con- 
tended that the applicable Federal law 
permits the carrier to stipulate for ex- 
emption from liability for loss by fire; 
that no special reduced rate is neces- 
sary to support the exemption but*that 

| nevertheless in this case a reduced rate, 
; as special consideration for the exemp- 
tion, was provided and the shipper had 
his choice. 

Other Claims Advanced. 

The defendant in error contended that 
they should have the judgment both be- 
cause their statute prohibits the ex- 
emption clause and because the plaintiff 
in error did not show that it afforded an 
optional contract and an optional rate 
such as the law contemplates, which 
would constitute a valid consideration for 
a limited liability. 

The contention of the plaintiff in error 
| further was that the defendants in error 
| are estopped from denying the validity, 
| of the bill of lading upon the terms of 

which they must reply to make out their 
| case. 


| tition in service shall not be unduly less- 
ened.” This, he said, brings into play 
the discretionary power of the 
mission. 

“There has been a very great improéve- 
ment in railroad service in the last five 
years or so, 
it has been very largely due to competi- 
tion in service.” 

Prices Left to Roads. 

When Senator Hawes of Missouri 
| asked what control the Commission would 

have under the bill over the purchase 
| price to be paid for a short line, Mr. 
| Fulbright said that that is left to free 
| negotiation and that his organization 
| thinks it would be a very dangerous pre- 


| cedent, involving constitutional ques- 
tions, for the Government to try to fix 

| the price. 

| Ben B. Cain, general counsel of the 


American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, stated at this point that the Inter- 


} 





I. C. C. Decisions 
“And Complaints 


Fond du Bac, Wis., v. Ann Arbor Rail- | 
Seeks reasonable rate on | 


son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. | 


: Y , hibits limitation by carriers of their com- | 
and the bill does not provide for Fed- | | 


permitted | 


com- | 


” Mr. Fulbright said, “and | 


- 
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Freight Rates 


Irrigation 
States’ Rights 


Construction of Boulder Dam Would Jeopardize 


Rights of Other States, 





California Declared 
Seeking Advantages 





Minority Report of Representa- 
tive From Utah States 
Plan Is Not Just. 


A minority report, epposing pas-- 
sage of House Bill No 9826, pro- 
viding for constructton of the Boul- 
der Dam, on the Colorado River, has 
just been filed by Representative 
Leatherwood (Rep.), of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

The firat section of the report, 
printed in the issue of January 12, 
| declared the measure would grant 
‘the State of CaNfornia special privi- 
leges at the expense of six sister 
States. Allocation by treaty of the 
waters of the upper and lower basins 
of the Colorado to the industrial 
needs of Arizona, California, N e- 
vada, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah 
and Wyoming described, the 
report continuing as follows: 

It is to be noted that no attempt was 
| made to allgcate water to the individual 

States, but Phe States in each basin were 
left to distribute the amount allocated 

to the particular basin among them- 

selves. ; 
All of the States in the basin, except 

Arizona, ratified the so-called Seven- 
| State Compact. The main purpose of the 
compact was to modify the law of prior 
| appropriation so that econon 
ment could go forward in the 





was 


lower basin 


| upper basin States. : 
| the necessity for immediate development 
| in the lower basin is more urgent than in 


| the upper. By the terms of the compact | 


the upper basin was guaranteed 7,500,000 


acre feet of water for future develop- | 


ment. d 
A controversy soon arose between Ari- 
zona and California with reference to the 
division of the waters allocated to the 
; lower basin. As a result of this contro- 
versy it was proposed that all of the 
States in the basin, except Arizona, ac- 
cept and ratify the so-called Seven-State, 
Compact and waive the ratification by 
Arizona. 


Protection Required 
Ratification by All 


This proposal has been known and 
designated as the Six-State Compact. 

Such an agreement, of course, would not 
| bind Arizona and she would be free in 

the future to apply the unappropriated 
| water of the river to beneficial use and 

thereby create a priority against each 
of the other States in the basin. 
| It is therefore apparent that complete 
protection under the terms of the Colo- 
| yado River Compact cannot be had ex- 
cept by the ratification of this instrument 
by all of the seven States. 

The upper basin States have at all 
times desired to see development go for- 
ward on the Colorado River so long as 
their equitable rights to future develop- 
ment were protected. d 
believe and did believe that California, 
following the ratification of the Six- 
State Compact by the upper States, 
would also ratify ‘this compact without 
condition. The people of Utah realized 
that they were assuming some risk by 
their action, but were willing to do so be- 
lieving that California would assume the 
same risk and no greater. 


California Legislature 


Passes Resolution 

However, at a very early date the 
legislature of the State of California 
| passed the following resolution: 

“Assembly joint resolution No. 19— 
Refers to the Colorado River compact 
between the States of California, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming. 

“Whereas, The legislature of the 
States of California, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming, 
have heretofore approved the Colorado 
River compact, signed by the commis- 
sioners for said States and the State of 


Arizona, and approved by Herbert 
Hoover, as the representative of the 


United States of America, at Santa Fe, 
N. M., November 24, 1922, and notice of 
the approval by the legislature of each 


of said approving States has been given | 


by the governor thereof to the governors 
of the other signatory States, and to the 
President of the United States, as re- 
quired by article eleven of said com- 
pact; and 

“Whereas, The said compact has not 
been approved by the legislature of the 


State of Arizona, nor by the Congress of | 


the United States. Now, therefore be it 


Construction of Dam 


Is Made Condition 

“Resolved by the assembly and the 
Senate of the legislature of the State of 
| California, jointly, at its forty-sixth ses- 
sion commencing on the fifth day of Jan- 
uary, 1925, a majority of all the mem- 
bers elected to each -house of said legis- 


the 





in 





state Commerce Commission 


| icy of including provisions in its orders 


to require the taking over of any short | 
line the Commission thinks ought to be |} 
included in a consolidation, provided it | 


can be included on reasonable terms. If 


the terms are not reasonable, he said, the | 


Commission may allow the consolidation 


to go into effect without including the | 


| line that is not willing to make reason- 
| able terms. 

The hearing was adjourned to January 
13, when it was stated, statements re- 
garding the bill will be made by Mr. 
Cain in behalf of the short lines and by 
| Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the 

Association of Railway Executives. 


nie develop- | 


without creating priorities against the | 
It is conceded that | 


Utah was led to | 


Nickel Plate decision had adopted a pol- | 





| lature voting in favor thereof that the 
| provisions of the first paragraph of ar- 
ticle 11 of the said Colorado River Com- 
pact, making said compact binding and 
obligatory when it shall have been ap- 
proved by the legislature of each of the 
signatory States are hereby waived and 
said compact shall become binding and 
| obligatory upon the State of California, 
when by act or resolution of their respec- 
tive legislature at least six of the sig- 
natory States, which have approved or 
which may hereafter approve said com- 
pact, shall consent to such waiver and 
the Congress of the United States shall 
have given its consent and approval; 

“Provided, however, that said Colorado 
River Compact shall not be binding or 
obligatory upon the State of California 
by this or any former approval thereof, 
or in any event until the President of the 
United States shall certify and declare 
(a) that the Congress of the United 
States, has duly authorized and directed 
the construction by the United States 
of a dam in the main stream of the Colo- 
rado River, at or below Boulder Canyon, 
adequate to create a storage reservoir 
of a capacity of not less than 20,000,000 
acre-feet of water; and, 

“(b) that the Congress of the United 
States has exercised the power and juris- 
diction of the United States to make the 
terms of said Colorado River Compact 
binding and effective as to the waters of 
said Colorado River. 

“That certified copies of the foregoing 
| preamble, and resolution be forwarded 
| by the Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State of the 
United States, and the governors of the 
States of Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming.” 

From which it is evident that Cali- 
fornia is exacting a guarantee for every- 
thing that she wants in the future de- 
velopment of the Colorado River. With 
the construction of a high dam at 
Boulder Canyongand the All-American 
Canal, California can never be deprived 
of any right that she claims in the river. 
| In fact without contributing any water 
| whatever to the river she expects to 
| take a large volume of water outside 
of the drainage basin of the river. 





| Denies Statement 


In Committee Report 

On page 11 of the Committee Report 
there appears this statement: ; 

. “By ‘enthroning the Colorado River 
compact’ it assures to the States of 
Colorado and New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming the water rights so essential 
to their future.” 

| The above statement has no founda- 
| ton either in fact or in law. The ready 
| consent of California to the reducing of 
the height of the dam at Boulder Canyon 
from 605 feet to 550 feet proves con- 
| clusively that the above statement was 
not made in good faith. 

By consenting to the lowering of the 
dam to a height not to exceed 550 feet it 
| will be possible for Arizona to construct 
two high dams between Boulder Canyon 
and Glen Canyon and also a third dam 
at Glen Canyon. Arizona is not bound 
by the terms of the compact and any 
appropriation of water that she might 
make by the construction of these dams 
would constitute a priority against the 
upper States provided the appropriation 
was prior in time to the application of the 
unappropriated water of the river to 
beneficial use by the upper States. 


Says Arizona Can Take 


All Available Water 

Arizona is therefore in a position by 
the construction of these dams to gain 
a priority over the upper basin States 
to every acre foot of water allocated to 
them by the Colorado River Compact. 
There is not a single reservation in the 
bill that will protect Utah or any one of 
the upper basin States from such a con- 
tingency. 

Utah was given to understand that the 
purpose of the six-State compact was 


| to hasten a settlement of the differ- 
| ences between Arizona and California, 
but if this bill is enacted into law Cali- 
| fornia has no concern about reach- 
| ing . an agreement with Arizona. 
She will be fully protected and 
her sister states that have been so 


anxious to bring about a friendly solu- 
tion of the whole problem, so that devel- 
opment in the lower river might go for- 
ward, will be left without any protection 
and at the mercy of a state not bound 
by the compact. 

If this bill is passed by Congress there 
will never be any ratification of the 
Seven-State Compact. California never 
intimated that she intended to ratify 
| with reservation until after the upper 
basin states had acted. There is not a 








protect Utah and the other upper States 


against the danger that I have just 
pointed out. 
Tells of Hearings 
In 68th Congress 
During the 68th Congress hearings 


were held on House Resolytion No. 2903, 
a bill similar to the one now before the 
House. In February, 1924, Secretary 
Hoover appeared before the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation in the 
House and in reply to certain questions 
propounded to him he pointed out the 
necessity for the complete ratification 
| of the Seven-State Compact in order to 
give to the upper basin States complete 
protection aad secure to them their 
equitable rights, and at that time pointed 
out that there should be no development 
in the river until the Colorado River 
Compact should be ratified. 

On page 55 of the hearings above re- 
ferred to you will find the following: 

“Mr. Leatherwood: At the time the 
commission drew the compact for sub- 
mission to the several States, was it 
the view of the commission that the 
future development of the river by the 
Federal Government should follow the 
| ratification of the compact both by the 
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Mr. Leatherwood Declares 








Upper Basin Section 


Is Heid Apt to Suffer 


Theories on Which Committee 
Based Its Findings Are Said 
to Be Wrong. 








several States and by the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

“Secretary Hoover: That I think, was 
the view of every member of the com- 
mission, 
right, just and practical, that it was 
the only solution. That it met every 
legitimate question. We believed it would 
be quickly ratified. This was the case 
in six States and it is opposed by the 
majority of the people in the seventh. 
As to actual construction, it was gen- 
erally the feeling that the major storage 
dams shouWl be built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ' 


“Mr. Leatherwood: . And that it was 
important, I take it, that the States 
also join in the ratification of the com- 
pact, in order to determine these con- 
flicting rights Which we have been dis- 
cussing? 

“Secretary Hoover: Certainly; the 
States considered it impracticable to se- 
cure legislation from Congress, as a 
matter of just a practical fact, unless 
these water rights had been apportioned 
and the conflicts ended. The States of 
the upper basin are likely to oppose any 
legislation that does not recognize their 
rights; and they are opposed to the es- 
tablishment of any priority for beneficial 
use in the Federal Government or any- 
one else, until their equitable rights have 
been protected.” 

On pages 60 and 61 of the hearings 
the further views of Secretary Hoover 
are expressed as follows: 

“Mr. Leatherwood: Now, the upper 
basin States, having primarily ratified 
the compact, and done all in their power 
to join in the common development of this 
river, should they at this time be sub- 
jected to having to forego - protection 
under the compact and permit the de- 
velopment to go ahead blindly, without 
knowing what their rights are or will be ? 

“Secretary Hoover: As chairman of 
the Colorado River Commission, and be- 
ing anxious to get this problem settled, 
I have tried to keep out of interstate dis- 
putes as much as possible, and to act 
as a neutral person promoting the set- 
tlement. I would say this: That I think 
the upper States have a just claim for 
full protection to the more delayed de- 


velopment of their agriculture; and that | 


whether this compact is adopted, or 
whether some modification is adopted, 
or whether some other device can be 
found, as a matter of justice that pro- 
tection must be provided for them and 
their future before this construction pro- 
ceeds. Some people believe that a 
method might be found in this legisla- 
tion.” 


Challenges Theory 
Made Basis of Findings 


The Committee Report upon bald con- 
clusions unsupported by sufficient facts 
assures you that the upper States will 
be protected if this bill becomes a law. 
The whole report of the committee pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that the wants of 
California are paramount to the most 
sacred rights of the upper basin States. 

These States contribute a large por- 


tion of the water of the river and by | 


every process of reasoning we must 
admit that they are entitled to just the 
same high degree of protection as is the 
State of California. Surely this Con- 
gress is not going to ignore the rights 
of 250,000 people, or more, living in the 
upper basin so that protection may be 


granted at once to a State that has only | 


two and oneec;-States , esshrdemfwyp 
2% per cent of the Colorado River drain- 
age basin within its boundaries. 

The passage of this bill without an 
adjustment of the differences between 
Arizona and California, so that the 
Seven-State Compact may be ratified, 
will result in throwing this whole contro- 
versy into a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion and when that is done the protec- 
tion which California says she so much 
needs will be delayed for at least 15 or 
20 years. The legislature of the State 
of Arizona is now in session and I 
understand is about to make provision 
for the beginning of a suit'in a court 


of competent jurisdiction just as soon as | : ; 
P ; ; | the demurrant was mistaken in his con- 


this legislation passes. 
Rights of State 


Regarded as Ignored 
The upper basin States do not criticize 


; a : 4 | her for this for it is the avowed pur- 
single reservation in the bill that will | 


pose of this bill to ignore and violate 


| every right which Arizona has in the 


river notwithstanding the fact that it 
flows for more than 300 miles within her 
boundaries. Arizona has no other alter- 
native if Congress passes this bill ex- 
cept to defend herself by proper legal 
procedure. 

It is my belief that every protective 
measure in this bill will be declared null 
and void when passed upon by a Federal 
Court. Such a result would amount to a 
dedication in perpetuity of all the unre- 
claimed land in the Colorado River basin 
lying within the boundaries of the upper 
States. 
equity demands that the Congress protect 
the upper basin States from such a dis- 
aster. 

The proponents of the bill urge its im- 
mediate passage for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Flood control for the Imperial Val- 
ley. : 

2. Reclamation and the All-American 
Canal. 


3. Domestic water supply for [Los 
Angeles and towns in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

4. Power. 


To be continued in the issue of 
Junuary 14. 


We believed that compact was | 


Every principle of fairness and | 





| Railway Company et al. 
; cember 8, 1926. 
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Water Power 


Summary of I. C. C. 


Rate Decisions 


Rate decisions made public by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission January 
12 are summarized as follows: 


Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2757. Vegetables from Virginia to 
Central Freight Association Territory. 
Portions of fourth-section Application 
No. 1074. Decided December 29, 1926, 
Proposed increased rates and routing 
restrictions on potatoes and cabbage, in 
carloads, and less-than-carloads, from 
points on the Norfolk Southern to 
destinations in central territory found 
not justified. Suspended schedules 
ordered cancelled and proceedings dis- 
continued without prejudice to the filing 
of new schedules in conformity with the 


fourth section. Fourth-section relief 
denied. 
No. 15252. Mayfield Chamber of 


Commerce et al. v. Ahnapee & Western 
Decided De- 
1. Basis for class rates 
approved in Southern Class Rate In- 
vestigation, 109 I. C. C. 300, affirmed 
for application between official classi- 
fication territory, on tht one hand, and 
Fulton, Mayfield, Boaz, Viola, and 
Hickory, Ky., on the other. 

2. Class rates between official classi- 
fication territory, on the one hand, and 
Fulton and Mayfield on the other, found 
unduly prejudicial. Nonprejudicial 
basis of rates prescribed. 

3. Class rates between Kansas City, 
Mo., Omaha, Nebr., and St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn., on the one hand, 
and Fulton and Mayfield, Ky., om the 


other, found unreasonable and unduly | 
Reasonable maximum rates | 


prejudicial. 


and nonprejudicial basis of rates pre- | 
scribed. 
4. Commodity rates between official 


classification territory and western 
trunk-line territory, on the one hand, 
and Fulton and Mayfield, Ky., om the 
other, not shown to be unreasonable, 
but found unduly prejudicial. Non- 
prejudicial basis of rates prescribed. 


5. Reparation denied. 


No. \17412. Kansas City, Kaw Valley | 


& Western Railway Company v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
et al. Decided December 


pany 29, 
1926. Rates on sand, in carloads, from 
Sirridge and Grinter, Kans., on com- 


plainant’s line, to destinations on the 
Kansas City, Clay County & St. Joseph 
Railway, within the Kansas City switch- 
ing limits, found not unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Railroad Challenges 
Transportation Act 


The constitutionality of Section 206(f) 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, re- 
lating to action for the recovery by a 
shipper of ungeasonable freight charges, 
is before the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Morgan’s 
Louisiana and Texas Railroad and 
Steamship Company, and Yazoo & Mis- 


sissippi Valley Railroad Company, peti- 
tioners, v. F. A. Cocke, respondent, 
No. 104. 


The case came up for argument on 
January 10, 1927, and arguments were, 
made by Fred H. Lotterhos for the re- 


| spondent (Frederick H. Lotterhos and 


| George Butler on the brief), 


and by 


| Harry McCall and Charles N. Burch for 





; Regulate Commerce. 


the petitioners. 


The respondent, Mr. Cocke, the plain- 
tiff below, in 1919 made an interscate 


| shipment of horses over the lines of the 


rail. | bysiness 


petitioners, common carriers by 
The charges imposed and collected for 


this carriage were found to be unrea- | 


sonable and in violation of the Act to 
The respondent 
filed his petition, for reparation on ac- 


count of the charges, with the Interstate | shippers there located are 


Commerce Commission. 


The Commission found the charges un- 
reasonable and prejudicial and directed 


| the payment to the respondent of the 


excess. The carriers having failed to 
pay, the respondent brought his proceed- 
ing for thts sum with interest and attor- 
ney’s fees. 

The carriers, the petitioners here, filed 
demurrers, presenting the two years’ 
statute of Itmitation of action, in one of 
which, as amended, it was urged that 
Section 206(f) of the Transportation Act 
of 1920 had no application to claims such 
as set up in the petition of the shipper, 
and that said section did not affect the 
operation of limitation on the alleged 
claim set out in the petition, and that if 


struction of this section then the demur- 
rant charged that said statutory pro- 
vision was unconstitutional and void and 
that the statute in question was  viola- 


| tive of the Fifth Amendment of the Con- 


stitution of the United Sates. 


The court below held that the failure 
of the shipper to file complaint within 
the two years from the time the cause 


| of action accrued, as prescribed by Sec- 


tion 16 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
resulted in the remedy being barred and 
the liability destroyed by lapse of time. 
And, consequently, that Section 206(f) 
of the Transportation Act would not be 
construed as reviving the cause of 
action, because, if so construed, it would 
be in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. Accordingly the  de- 
murrer was sustained. 

The case was removed to the Circuit 
Court ef Appeals which reversed the 
judgment of, and remanded the case to, 
the District Court, with imposition of 
costs on the defendants in error. 

It was argued for the respondent that 
the statute is constitutional; that the 
Danzer case was not in point, that is, 
that the decision there was upon a state 
of cause different from that considered 
in this case; that’ the Fullerton-K rueger 
case was not controlling as the issue 
there was upon a state statute of limita- 
tions and the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota had held that the Transportation 
Act was not intended to revive, or re- 
store rights of action barred before it 











Revision ink reights 
Preseribed on Lines 


To Kentucky ‘Towns 


Certain Rates Found Dis- 


criminatory Against Com- 
munities to South 


of Paducah. 


The basis of rates approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Southern class-rate investigation were 
affirmed by the Commission, in a deci- 
sion made public January 12, for applica- 
tion between official classification terri+ 
tory, on the one hand, and Fulton, May- 
field, Boaz, Viola and Hickory, Ky., on 
the other. 

_ flass rates between official classifica- 
tion territory and Fulton and Mayfield 
were found unduly prejudicial by the 
Commission and non-prejudicial rates 
were prescribed for the future. The Com- 
mission held that class rates between 
Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, and St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and Fulton and May- 
field were wnreasonable and prescribed 
reasonable maximum rates and a non- 
prejudicial basis of rate for the future. 


| The Commission also prescribed a non- 


prejudicial basis of commodity rates be- 
tween official and western trunk line ter- 


|ritories and Fulton and Mayfield on a 


finding that existing rates are not un- 
reasonable but are unduly prejudicial, 
Commissioner Hall dissented from the 
majority report. 
Complaints Are Reviewed. 
The commnission’s report and order was 


| entered om complaints filed by the May- 


field Chamber of Commerce on behalf 
of various commercial organizations en- 
gaged in shipping and receiving freight 
at Mayfield, Fulton, Boaz, Viola and 
Hickory. 

As set forth in the commission's re- 


| port, the complaints allege that the rates 
| “on all articles of every kimd and de- 


scription px ovided in consolidated freight 





| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 





classification - and various class 


| and commodity tariffs issued by the in- 


dividual and several carriers, and such 
agency tariffs in which they participate 
ee ee between points in western 
trunk-line and official classification ter- 
ritories, Om the one hand, and Mayfield 
and Fultom, on the other, amd between 
official classification territory and Boaz, 
Viola, and Hickory are unjust, unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory, and 
unduly prejudicial as compared wth 
rates on like traffic between points in the 
territory named north of the Ohio River 
and points in Kentucky, lowa, Missouri, 
Indiana and Illinois, and also in violation 
of the fourth section of the act. 

Reparation and reasonable and non- 
prejudicial rates for the future were 
asked. : 

Description of Towns. 

Mayfield is 23 miles south of Paducah, 
Ky. and has a population of about 6,500. 
Fulton is 45 miles southwest of Paducah 
and 41.5 miles south of Cairo, Ill., and 
has a population of about 3,400. The 
other three complaining points are 
located between Paducah and Mayfield, 
range in inhabitants fom 78 to 148, and 
have no jobbers or manufacturers. All 
of the complaining points are on the 
Illinois Central. Traffic under the rates 
assailed moves either through Paducah 
or Cairo Junction. 

Complainants are in competition at 
Mayfield and Fulton with shippers at 
Paducah, Cairo, and other Ohio River 
points in wYespect of numerous com- 
modities moving under class and com- 
modity rates here assailed. -A number of 
interests, after investigation, 
located at Ohio River points in competi- 
tion with Mayfield and Fulton in prefer- 
ence to the latter points because of exist- 
ing rate differences. The record fails to 
show that Boaz, Viola, and Hickory, or 
hipp' in competi- 
tion in any respect with other points or 
with shippers at other points. 

The text of the Commission’s con- 
clusion and Mr. Hall’s dissenting 
opinion, will be published in the 
issue of January 14. 





Safety Ruling Issued 
By Jersey Central 


* 





Trains Ordered to Stop Before 
Going Onto Tracks of Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced that the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey has placed in effect 
the recommendation made by the Com- 
mission, following a recent accident near 
Bethlehem, Paz, that all traim movements 
on its road be brought to a stop before 
passing over the tracks of the Lehigh 
Valley. The full text of the Commis- 
sion’s notice follows: 

Under date of October 25, 1926, the 
Commission issued a report covering its 
investigation of an accident which oc- 
curred at Bethlehem, Pa., om September 
27, at the point where a single-track line 
of the. Central Railroad of JNew Jersey 
crossed the four-track line of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, this accident resulting 
in the death of eight and the injury of 
40 persons. 

Stops Recommended. 

In this report a reommendation was 
made either that all Jersey Central trains 
be brought to a stop before passing over 
the Lehigh Valley tracks or that certain 
changes be made in the signal-layout. 

The Commission has been advised by 
Mr. C. H. Stein, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, that they have placed in effect the 
recommendation that all traim movements 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
be brought to a stop before passing over 
the tracks of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 





became effective; and that the constitu- 
tionality of the section in question could 
be upheld if limited to reparation for 
unreasonable freight charges. 
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Bank Credits Found to Have Set New High Record 
Reflecting Growth ot Business Activities in 1926 


Decrease Reported 
In Demand Deposits 





Federal Reserve Board States 
Time Funds, However, 
Continued Upward. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
since 1917. On the other hand, the short 
term money market was represented as 
being firmer during 1926, as a whole, 
than in other recent years. 

This increased firmness in the short- 
term market was interpreted by the 
Board to reflect both the larger volume 
of total bank credit in use, and the 


- larger volume of Reserve Bank credit out- 


. added, 


standing throughout the greater part of 
the year, by way of contrast with the 
ease of the long-term market. 

There was little, if any, increase in 
the amount of Reserve Bank credit in 
use, the Board observed. It declared, 
however, that the average volume out- 
standing during most parts of the 12 


- months of 1926 was higher than any year 


since 1921. This condition, the Board 
appeared to reflect the higher | 
levels which characterized the early part 
of the year, because the total volume in 
November and December fell below the 
corresponding months of 1925. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 


Seasonal Increases 


Noted in Loan Demands 

During December the demand for bank 
loans increased seasonally, and at the 
end of the month the total volume of 
bank credit outstanding was larger than 
at any previous time. The year 1926 
as a whole showed a growth in the vol- 
ume of bank credit in use, but the in- 
crease was smaller than for any of the 
preceding four\years. 

The growth of bank credit has re- 
flected chiefly the increasing volume of 
business activity in the United States, 
and has been in the form of so-called 
commercial loans, as bank investments 
showed little change for the year and 
loans on securities showed a decline. 

Notwithstanding the increase in bank 
loans in 1926, there has been a decline 
in the demand deposits of member banks, 
while time deposits have continued to 
show a rapid increase. As a conse- 
quence of the decline in demand deposits, 
which require a much larger percentage 
of reserves than time deposits, reserve 
requirements of the member banks show 
no increase for the year. This absence 
of growth in member bank reserves, to- 
gether with the importation of about 
$80,000,000 of gold from abroad, has 
enabled the member banks in 1926 to 
increase the total volume of their credit 
outstanding without resorting to a larger 
use of reserve bank credit. 


» Growth in Bank Credit 


Declines Under 1925 

Growth in bank credit outstanding 
during the year, as measured by the 
increase in loans and investments of 
member banks in leading cities, has been 
less than 2 per cent, compared with an 
increase of more than 5 per cent in 
1925 and of more than 13 per cent in 
1924. Total loans and investments of 
these banks are now close to $20,000,- 
000,000 and show an increase of $350,- 
000,000 for the year ending December 
15, 1926. 

The increase in so-called commercial 
loans, which was $375,000,000, was 
greater than in any other year since 
1923, while security loans showed a de- 
crease of $65,000,000, as compared with 
increases of over $800,000,000 in each of 
the two preceding years. Comparative 
figures for recent years are given in the 
table, which shows, by classes, the 
growth in the loans and investments of 
the weekly reporting member banks 
from December to December during the 
last four years: 

[In millions of dollars] 


Total loans 
and All 

invest- Security other Invest- 

Year ments loans _ loans ments 
1923... +599 +11 +649 —61 
1924... +2198 +806 +265 +1,122 
1925... +999 +882 +198 —81 
1926... +351 -—65 +4375 +41 
The relatively large growth of “all 
other” loans, which represent chiefly 


loans for the current requirements of 
commerce, industry, and agriculture, re- 
flects in part the active condition of busi- 
ness in 1926. The considerable increase 


in the volume of this class of loans, last ; 


year as well as in 1923, has occurred at 
a time when the general level of com- 
modity prices declined, the decline for 
1926 amounting to about‘6 per cent. 

The table brings out the contrast be- 
tween the decline in loans on securities 
in 1926 and the rapid growth of these 
joans in 1925 and 1924. In all three of 
these years the security markets have 
been active, the volume of securities vut- 
standing has increased, and there has 
been a substantial advance in security 
prices, with the advance in 1926 as fig- 
ured for common stocks approximating 
6 per cent and amounting in the aggre- 
gate for. listed stocks to not less than 
$1,500,000,000. Bond prices also ad- 
vanced during the year.. Thus, while the 
borrowing power of security holders has 
increased, they have met their current 
requirements without increased borrow- 
ing from banks on their securities. The 
funds to meet these requirements were 
derived partly from savings out of un- 
usually large corporate earnings, divi- 
dend disbursements, and other kinds of 
current income. 

The security loans of all member banks, 
accerding to figures for June 30, 1926, 
that have recently become available, 
amount to somewhat less than $7,500,- 
000,000 and are estimated for all banks 


| Broker Loans Lower 


in the United States at Co dasdaiiet 
$10,000,000,000. About 20 per cent of 
this amount, or $2,000,000,000, represents 
funds loaned by domestic banks to brok- | 
ers snd dealers in securities in New 
York City. These brokers and dealers 
borrow an additional $1,000,000,000 from 
sources other than domestic banks, in- | 
cluding foreign banks, private bankers, 
corporations and other kenders. 


From Domestic Barks 


Thus, bank loans made by and for the 
account of domestic banks represent 
about two-thirds of the total borrowings 
of brokers, and it is changes in these | 
loans that are chiefly reflected in the 
changes in the volume of all bank loans 
on securities, In 1926 the loans of domes- 
tie banks to brokers and dealers in se- 
curities decreased by about $600,000,000, 
while in the two preceding years these 
loans showed a considerable and continu- 
ous increase. The change during 1926 in 
total bororwings of brokers, in their bor- 
rowings from domestic banks, and from 
other sources are shown on the chart, | 
which brings out the fact that the de- 
crease in bank loans to brokers has been | 
offset in part by an increase in loans 
extended by other lenders. 


The extent to which these other lend- 
ers have participated im the financing of 
the securities market in 1926 is more 
precisely indicated by the figures for the 
end of November, when the total of 
brokers’ borrowings, as reported by the 
New York Stock Exchange, amounted to 
$3,100,000,000. Of this amount about 
$800,000,000 represented loans of New 
York City banks, $1,100,000,000 loans of 
domestic out-of-town banks, and $1,200,- 
000,000 loans of other lenders. Almost 
all of the increase in brokers’ loans since 
the low point at the end of May has been 
in the loans derived from other than 
domestic banking sources. 


Private Bankers Called 
An Important Factor 


These figures indicate that private 
banking agencies, and corporations hav- 
ing idle funds have been an important 
factor in the New York money market 
in 1926, and that the extent of their 
participation has increased during the 
year. This development may be due in 
part to the favorable cash position of 
corporations as the result of several con- 
secutive years of large earnings. 


Geographically the growth of bank 
credit during 1926 has been entirely out- 
side of New York City. At member 
banks in leading cities outside of New 
York City loans and _ investments in- 
creased by $350,000,000 during the year, 
while at New York City banks their 
volume showed no change for the year. 
The increase outside of. New York City 
during 1926 was a continuation of a 
growth in loans and investments of these 
banks which began im 1922. New York 
City banks, on the other hand, have 
shown relatively little growth in any 
year since 1922, except 1924. 

The growth of bank credit at banks 
outside of New York City in 1926 has re- 
fiected chiefly the increased local demand 
for funds to finance’ the exceptionally 
high level of production and trade which 
has characterized the year. This also 
accounts for the relatively heavier de- 
mands that banks outside New York 
made upon the reserve banks for accom- 
modation during the yer, and for with- 
drawals of funds by interior banks from 
their New York correspondents. 

These withdrawals are indicated both 
by .a decrease in the volume of corre- 
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Foreign EF-xchange | 


(By Telegraph.] 


New York, January 12.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

January 12, 1927. 

Federal Reserve Bamk of New York, 
The Honorable, 

The Secretary of 

Sir: 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Respectfully, 


the Treasury, 


Manager, Foreign Department, 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 


i 
c 
| Belgium (belga)... see 
' Bulgaria (lev) 007214 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 029620 
Denmark (krone)... . we .2665 
England (pound sterling). ‘as 4.8528 
Finland (markka) . 049 025213 
France (franc). 0397 
Germany (reichsmar k). .2371 
Greece (drachma) . 012680 
Holland (guilder) . 4000 
Hungary (pengo) A755 
Italy (lira) 0426 
Norway (krone). . 2661 ~ 
Poland (zloty)... . 1133 
| Portugal (escudo) 0512 
; Roumania (leu) 005282 
| Spain (peseta) .1596 
{| Sweden (krona) 2672 
Switzerland (frane> 1928 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 017647 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael). 6379 
; China (Hankow tael ) .6259 
China (Shanghai tael). 6054 
China (Tientsin tael) . . 6404 
;- China (Hongkong dollar). 4823 
' China (Mexican dollar) 4434 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang do!,) 4296 
China (Yuan dollar) . 4279 
India (rupee). . 3643 
: Japan (yen) . 4879 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 5594 
North America: 
Canada (dollar)... . - 998193 
Cuba (peso) 999281 
{| Mexico (peso). aa 469667 
| Newfoundland (dollar) 995875 
South America: 
t Argentina (peso) (gold)... 9389 
| Brazil (milreis) 1166 
Chile (peso) 1203 
| Uruguay (peso) 1.0176 
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S hort- Term Ma Market 


For Money Stronger 


Bond Yields Declared Forced 
Down to Lowest Point 
Since Year 1917. 


held for the New 
York banks for out-of-town banks and 
by the decline in the volume of loans 
to brokers plated for correspondent banks 
by New York City banks, Thus, while 
im 1924 and 1925 the growth of credit 
represented in part the seeking of profit- 
able employment of funds by banks in 
the interior of the couniry, in 1926 the 
growth in credit reflected a growing de- 
mand for banking accommodation by 
trade and industry. This increased de- 
mand for bank credit has been accom- 
Panied by a large demand for long-time 
funds, but the flow of investment funds 


| arising from the country’s savings has 


been in such large volume that the offexr- 
ings of foreign amd domestic securities 
have been easily absorbed by the invest- 
ing public. 

The large supply of investment funds 
Guring 1926 has also been reflected in a 
downward movement of bond yields 
throughout the year to the lowest levels 
since 1917. 


Short-Time Mar kets 
Firmer Than Before 


Conditions in the short-time money 
markets, on the other hand, when the 
year 1926 is considered as a whole, have 
been firmer than im other recent years; 
rates on collateral security loans, on 
commercial paper, and on acceptances 
have all been highex on the average than 
for any year since 1925. 

This increased firmness in the short- 
time money market, in contrast to a 
continued ease for long-time funds, has 
-eflected both the larger volume of total 
bank credit outstanding and the larger 
volume of reserve bank credit in use 
throughout the larger part of the year. 

The volume of reserve bank credit in 
use showed no growth in 1926, but the 
average volume outstanding during the 
year was larger than for any year since 

1921, Thus the average volume of bills 
and securities held by the reserve banks 
during the year approximated $1,205,- 
000,000, as compared with $1,140,000,- 
000 in 1925. This higher average level 
of reserve bank credit, notwithstanding 
the importation of a considerable 
amount of gold from abroad, was due 
to the higher average level of reserve 
balances of the member banks, in keep- 
ing with their imecreased average de- 
posit liabilities, amd the larger average 
amount of curreney in circulation. 

While there was no growth in de- 
mand deposits of member banks, in 
money in circulation, or in reserve bank 
credit in use for the year from De- 

cember, 1925, to December, 1926, the 
average volume of deposits, of currency, 
and of reserve bank credit during the 

year was larger than in other recent 


holdings of bills and securities, which, 

measure the total of reserve bank credit 

in use, are shown below. 

[Yearly averages. In millions of dollars] 
Bills and securi- 


Year. ties heldby Change from 
reserve banks previous year 

LORD teas a ce 

ORD s 543.45 1,187 —973 

LOBES é.a-0a0 6 1,151 —36 

ORES c0a4.< 950 —201 

OED. 3-<-er3 1,140 +190 

1926 1,205 +65 


While the average volume of reserve 
bank credit in use during the year as a 
whole was above preceding years and the 
largest for five wears, this average re- 
flected chiefly the relatively higher levels 
that were maintained during the earlier 
part of the year. In the autumn of 1926 
the seasonal increase in reserve bank 
credit was smaller than is usual, and 
during November and December the total 
volume of reserve bank credit in use fell 
below the corresponding months of 1925. 

During 1926 there was relatively little 
change in the reserve balances held by 
member banks with the reserve banks, 
and month-to-month changes in the vol- 
ume of reserve bank credit in use re- 
flected chiefly gold movements and 
changes in the demand for currency. 
During the first half of the year the 
member banks used gold received trom 
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culation to liquidate their indebtedness 
at the reserve banks, and the total vol- 
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Deposits 





DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts ard Expenditures 
of the 


U. S. Treasury 


January 10, 1927. 
(Made Public January 12.) | 





Receipts. 
Customs receipts ........ $1,886,931.34 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ........... 1,579,093.38 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ............. 3,622,757.64 
Miscellaneous receipts... 1,156,356.90 





Total ordinary receipts. 8,155,139. 1 | 
Public debt receipts 800,000.00 | 
Balance previous day..... 210,154,460.60 


218,609,599.81 
"" Expenditures, 
General expenditures .... $11,848,032.14 
Interest on public debt... 


Total . 


Refunds of receipts...... 90,454.94 | 
Panama Canal . . 10,635.10 | 
Operations in special ac- | 
COUNTH: 0.08.0.6 6: 6 soosee. 51,585.60 
Adjusted service  certifi- 
CAVA TOME Sc e oS 08isss 3,010.60 | 
Civil service retirement 
TONG vy were eee are te hiK00; 96,424.80 
Total ordinary expendi- 
TUIOE: 4054.6 -eess 12,865,440.86 
Other public debt expe ondi- 
WUTES wecsccce 896,940.55 


Balance today 204,847,218.40 


ROU: eh We ean BFR Sleini 
Bill Asks pT 
To Produce Fertilizer 


An appropriation of $15,000,000 to be 
used for the manufacture of ammonium 
phosphate at MMiuscle Shoals, would be 
authorized in a bill (House Bill No. 
16114) just imtroduced in the WHiouse 
by Representative Bell (Dem.), . of 
Gainesville, Ga. The bill provides 
that the fertilizer would be sold to the 
farmers at cost price. 








ume of reserve bank credit in use eonse- 
quently declined. 

During the last half of the year, on 
the other hand, gold movements were 
smaller and the seasonal demand for cur- 
rency was reflected in an increase in the 
demand for weserve bank accomamoda- 
tion. At the close of 1926 the total 
amount of reserve bank credit outstand- 
ing, though somewhat smaller than for 


the corresponding period of ,1925, was | 


larger than for any other of the past | 
five years. 


1,031,319.17 | 


218,609,599.81 | 


j western Railway. 
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Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 
at the Close of Business Jan. 10, as Made Public Jan. 12. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 
RECEIPTS IN MILLIONS OF COLLARS) 


‘CUSTOMS INCOME. TAx 


| 


GENERAL 
0.3% 


Full Text of Ruling Printed 








In the issue of January 8 was con- 
| cluded the fuall text of the decision by the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
| thorizing a reduction in the ex-lake rates 
on iron ore 
cago and Granite City, Il. 


roneously noted to be continued. The 
| concluding. paragraphs of the decision 
| read: 


| In Petroleum from Arkansas to Louis- 
| iana and Texas, ‘104 I. C. C. 651, st. page 
655, we said: 

| “All the facts of record, however, tend 
to support the conclusion that the cir- 
cumstances and conditions surrounding 


to be almost unique, and our findings are 


cations.” 

The same thing can and should be said 
of the instant case, and it should be 
clearly understood that it furnishes no 
necessary gruide or measure for rates on 
the same or similar commodities moving 

under any but strictly similar conditions. 


IK. C. S. Railway Assigned 
Date for Argument 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has astigned for oral argument on Feb- 
ruary 17, before the entire commission, 
the aplication of the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway for authority to acquire con- 
trol of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road and the application of the latter to 
acquire control of the St. Louis South- 








On Rates for Iron Ore | 





in carload lots between Chi- 
It was er- | 


the movement are so unusually favorable | 
to economical handling of the traffic as | 


made strictly in the light of these indi- ; 








| Bank Bill Explained 
‘To House Committee | 


| Amendments to Farm Loan Act 
Transfer Duties to Treas- 
ury Department. 
E. C. Alvord, a special legal assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 


collaborated with Department of the 
Treasury specialists in the preparation | 
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| Increase Proposed in Value. 


Of Goods Admitted Free 


An increase in the value of belong- 


| ings that citizens may bring into the 
| country duty free, from $100 to $300, 


| 
| 
' 
| 


| bill Mr. 


is proposed in a bill (House bill No. —) 


| introduced in the House on January 12, 
| by Representative Bloom (Dem.), ‘f 
| New York City. 


In a statement in explanation of the 
Bloom said: 
“The $100 personal exemption is pro- 


| vided under paragraph 1695 of the 
| Tariff Act of 1922, but the paragraph 
| simply was reincorporated in the Act 
| from earlier laws dating back to 1897. 


, What $100 will buy now, is nothing 
| like what it would buy 30 years ago. 


| If $100 was reasonable then, $300 .is 
reasonable today.” 


‘Date C hanged for Hearing | 
On Rates on Petroleum 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| has changed the date for the hearing in 


| to January 
| iner Keeler. 
'on February 


connection with its investigation of 
freight rates on petroleum and its prod- 
ucts, assigned for January 17 at Boston, 
15, before Attorney-Exam- 
The hearing at New Orleans 

23 and at Cincinnati on 


| March 9 will proceed as previously an- 


of the pending McFadden bill (House | 


bill No. 
to the Federal Farm Loan Act, resumed 
his ,explanation of the legal phases of 
the bill before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. on January 12. 

The bill, which was introduced in the 
House by Representative MéFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa., committee chair- 
man, is designed to transfer to the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury those duties of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board relating to 
the fiscal control of the banks necessary 
to protect the public, which are now im- 
posed upon the Farm Loan Board. 

The theory of the bill, as explained to 
the committee by Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Charles S. Dewey and Mr. 
Alvord, is to relieve the Farm Loan 


Board of the duties of classifying’ items | 


of income and other accounting practices 
and of the examination of the banks, 
leaving it free to devote its attention to 


15540) proposing amendments | 


the development of the Farm Loan Sys- | 
tem, the organization of new banks and | 
Farm Loan Associations, the sale of se- | 


curities and the acceptance of loans. 

Mr. Alvord’s testimony on January 12 
followed closely the text of his legal | 
brief of the bill which was printed in full 
in the issues of January . and 10. 


| 


nounced. 








Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
reccives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import or export 
shipments, or gather trade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe. 


Through its special cable service, 

The Equitable enables you to be 

but minutes away from the mar- 

kets of the world. 

Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y 


District Representatives 





Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


‘THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


CariraL, SurpLus AND UnpIvIDED Prorits $116,287,091.72 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of Idecember 


CASH in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Due from Banks, Bankers and U.S. Treasurer 


Loans, Discounts and Acceptances of Other Banks 
U.S. Government Bonds and Certificates . 


Head Office 
55 4k all Street, New York 


138 Offices in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN OF FICES 


ASSETS 


State and Miaanicipal Bonds 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Subsidiaries : 


Ban 


International Banking Corporation 
Bank of Haiti. 


k Buildings 


. > . ’ ’ e 


- . . ‘ . 


Items in Transit with Branches . 


Customers” Liability Account of Acceptances. 
Other Assets ee. 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Pecks . 
Deposits . . 

Liability as Acceptor, ‘Endorser ot t Maker on Ac- 
ceptances and Foreign Bills . 
Circulation 


Due 


. $142,688 ,468.56 


. 164,2 13,887.59 
100, 500,300.00 
13,99 § ,;O00.00 
3,000,000.00 
54554-1 54.25.48 


I 


12,500,000.00 
1,600,000.00 


- . 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 


to Federal Rowe’ Bonk . 


Reserves for: 
Accrued Interest, Discount and Other Un- 


Other Liabilities . . . 


ForEIGN Orrices IN Erenty-Five LEAbING Cities THrRovucHouT THE WorLD 


earned Income 


Taxes and Accrued E xpenses, et cetera 


Dividend Payable January 3, 1927 
Contingencies . . 


- 


, 
« $ 50,000,000.00 
§0,000,000.00 
» 16,28°7,091.72 


31, 1926 


$306 902,356.15 
789,012,949.62 


7 2036,725.48 


I 4, 100,000,00 
21,818,940.83 
22,808,953.82 
63,197,905.60 

4512,058.58 


$1 16,287,091.72 


1,08 3,599,159.90 


A—-f 


#9) 5=>7 76. 76 
5,07 6,133.85 
2,000 ,O00.00 
5,81.4,398.97 


128,699,766.38 


92,995.00 
5©,000,000.00 


T $643,309.58 


67,567.50 


TOTAL 


Above includes The National City Bank of New York (France) S. A. 
Figures of Foreign Offices are as of December 24, 1926 





$1 3 94,389,890.08 
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Secretary Kelloge Says Bolshevists Are Employing Mexico as Base 


Of Operations Against This Coun 


Detailed Testimony 
, Guarded as Secret 


Senators Say, However, That it 
Supports Intervention Pol- 
icy in Nicaragua. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to insure absolute secrecy. The stenog- 
rapher who usually reports the proceea- 
ings in the executive sessions of the com- 
mittee was excused and Mr. Kellogg’s 
personal secretary was pressed into serv- 
ice to report the meeting. 

After the meeting Senator Borah de- 
‘clared that any statement as to what the 
Secretary had told the committee, other 
than the memorandum referred to, would 
have to come from the State Depart- 
ment. 

The chairman’s only authorized com- 
ment on the Secretary’s testimony other 
than the statement that it referred to 
the situation in Latin America was that 
“the facts brought out were those with 
which I was already fairly familiar.” 

A majority of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee expressed the opinion that on the 
basis of information given by the Sec- 
retary of State together with that al- 
ready in their possession, they felt that 
the attitude of the Administration in 
Central America is fully justified. Dem- 
ocratic members who could be reached 
after the meeting, declined to comment. 

Efforts to have Secretary Kellogg 
called before the Committee on Foregin 
Affairs of the House on January 14 to 
discuss relations with Nicaragua were 
blocked at a meeting of the committee 
on January 12. Representative Moore 
(Dem.), of Fairfax, Va., offered a resolu- 
tion for this purpose but a point of 
order was successfully raised against it 
by Representative Fairchild (Rep.), of 
Pelham, N. Y. 


Dr. John A. Latane 


Heard by Committee 

Dr. John A. Latane, professor of his- 
tory and lecturer on international law 
at Johns Hopkins University, appeared 
before the committee on the ‘invitation 
of Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee. Dr. Latane dis- 
cussed the rights of the United States 
in Latin American countries and criti- 
cized the “intervention policy” of the 
Government in Nicaragua. 

Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), 
Minnesota, who has criticized the policy 
of the Administration in speeches on the 
floor of the Senate, declared that “in 
general, the information presented by the 
Secretary of State was such as I had 
already, and I see no reason for changing 
the opinion I had previously expressed.” 

Senator Gillett (Rep.), Massachusetts, 
a member of the Committee, issued a 
statement in which he said: 

“After hearing the full statement of 
the Secretary of State before the For- 
eign Relations Committee this morning, 
I am confirmed in my belief that the Ad- 
ministration has acted wisely and con- 
sistently in the Nicaraguan matter. It 
seems to me that no different course could 
have been taken without endangering the 
interests and the prestige of the United 
States in Central America.” 

Policy Is Approved 
By Other Republicans 

Senator Edge (Rep.), New Jersey, an- 
other member of the committee, declared 
that he feels the Administration is fully 
justified in its course in Central America. 

Senator Moses (Rep.), New Hamp- 
shire, also a member of the committee, 
said: “The Secretary made an illuminat- 
ing statement of conditions in Central 
America which, in my opinion, fully 
justifies the attitude of the Adminis- 
tration.” 

Senators Willis (Rep.), Ohio, and Me- 
Lean (Rep.), Connecticut, also members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, de- 
clared there was no doubt that the in- 
formation presented by Secretary Kel- 
logg fully justifies the actions of the 
Administration. A similar opinion was 
expressed by Senators Lenroot (Rep.), 
Wisconsin, and Capper (Rep.), Kansas. 

A qualified expression of approval was 
given by Senator Johnson (Rep.), Cali- 
fornia, who asked, “Did you ever hear 


the story of the man who had the bear | 


by the tail?” Then he added: 

“T may say we are there, and what are 
you going to do about it? I am not dis- 
posed to enter into any delicate distine- 
tion about how we got there.” 


Mexico Proposed 


As Base of Operations 

The memorandum on alleged Bolshevist 
activities in Central America, as pre- 
sented to the committee by Secretary 
Kellogg, reads as follows: 

Memorandum: “Bolshevik Aims and 
Policies in Mexico and Latin America.” 

The Bolshevik leaders have had very 
definite ideas with respect to the role 
which Mexico and Latin America are to 
play in their general program of world 
revolution. They have set up as one 
of their fundamental tasks the destruc- 
tion of what they term “American Im- 
perialism” as a necessary prequisite 
to the successful development of the 
international revolutionary movement in 


grthe new world. The propagation of Com- 
f'munist ideas and principles in the va- 
» Yious countries of Latin America is con- 


sidered secondary to the carrying on of 


§| propaganda against the aims and policies 


® of the United States. . 


Thus Latin Amer- 


* . . . 
§. iea and Mexico are conceived as a base 


“for activity against 
™ Communists in the 


the’ United 
United 


States. 
States have 


been repeatedly instvacted to devote spe- 


’ 
i 
; 


cial attention to the struggle against 
“American Imperialism” in Latin Amer- 
ica and to the organization of resistance 
to the United States. Bolshevik aims in 
this respect were succinctly set forth in 


ences anna ieetinapear 


a resolution of the Third Congress of the 
Red International of Trade Unions, July 
8-22, 1924, as follows: It was resolved: 

“4. To unite the national struggle 
against American Imperialism in _ indi- 
vidual countries in a general movement 
on a scale of the whole American conti- 
nent, embracing the workers of all coun- 
tries of Latin America and the révolu- 
tionary forces of the United States. Mex- 
ico is a natural connecting link between 
the movement of the United States of 
North America and Latin America, there- 
fore, Mexico must be the center of union. 


Call for United Front 
Against “Imperialism” 


“on 


7. In the name of the Trade Union 
Educational League of the United States 


to appeal to the toilers of Latin America | 
front | 


with a call to create a united 
against American Imperialism. 
Similarly, a, representative 


* = 


of 


tive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national on February 4, 1926, declared: 
“The last and most important task of 


our party is the fight against imperial- | 


ism. The Communist Party of America 
must .become the defender of the op- 
pressed peoples of Latin America. The 
time is not long distant when 
America will become the China of the 
Far West and Mexico the Canton of 
Latin America.” 


In the theses approved at the Sixth | 


Session of the Enlarged Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International it 


is stated, with respect to Latin America, | 

“Latin-America also can and must be- | 
| Federation of Labor 
(against | 


come a basis of support of the liberation 
movement against imperialism 
the imperialism of the United States). 
In the present state of things the na- 
tions living in Latin-America are as a 
majority oppressed nations which sooner 
or later will be drown into the strug- 
gle against the imperialism of the United 
States.” 


Anti-American 
Activities Cited 


During the past few years the Bol- 
shevik fleaders have been giving more 
and more attention to anti-American ac- 


Communists in the United States have 
been criticized for not displaying suffi- 
cient energy in this sphere. 
instructions in this regard were issued 
to the Communists in the United States 
in the “Resolution on the American Ques- 
tion” adopted at the Sixth Enlarged 
Plenary Session of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International 
at Moscow on March 15, 1926. It pointed 
out: “To the American Communist 
Party the tremendous importance which 
the labor movement (and the movement 
for independence) is assuming in the 
countries of South America. There 
no doubt that in the future struggle for 
the overthrow of the yoke of the bour- 
geoisio of the United States, the working 


class and the peasantry of Latin-America | 


will play a tremendous role. The Amer. 
ican Communist Party must not be a 
party of self-centered interests but must 


become a party which understands how | 
to raise the question of the hogemony of | 
the protelariat in the whole movement | 


for freedom which is directed -against 
the imperialists of the United 
Moreover, it is necessary that the work- 
ers (Communists) Party maintain the 
closest contact with the labor movement 
in the colonies of Cuba, Philippines, etc., 
and support them in their fight against 
American imperalism. : 


“In view of this the Executive Com- | 
| formed 
| 


mittee of the Communist International 


instructs the Central Committee of the | 


American Communist party to devote 
the most serious attention to the tasks 
cited and above all to appoint an 
earnest group of party workers to par- 
ticipate in the current work in Latin 
America in agreement with the Presi- 
dium of the Executive 
the Communist International.” 


Emphasis Declared Placed 
On Work in Mexico 


~‘ 


In accordance with Moscow’s instruc- | 


tions the American Communists during 
the last two years have been placing 
special emphasis on their anti-American 
work in Mexico and Latin America. 


Considerable attention was given to this | 


matter at the Fourth Convention of the 


August 21-30, 1925. A 
ganization known as the 
Anti-Imperialist League has-been 
created by the American Communists 
to carry out the instructions of Moscow 
in the matter of organizing Latin 
America against the United States. 
following is taken from a _ report 
“Anti-Imperialist Work” delivered at 
the Fourth National Convention 
ferred to above: - 

“The Fifth Congress of the Com- 


special or- 


munist International severely criticized | ° . 
| Parcel Post Charges 


nearly all the Communist parties in the 
Imperialist countries for not carrying 
on a sufficiently energetic campaign 
against imperialism. 

“Under the present Central Executive 
Committee, the Workers Party of Amer- 
ica has for the first time made anti-Im- 

| perialist work one of its basic activities. 
The outstanding feature of our work 
against American imperialism is that it 
has entered the field of active practical 


cooperation with the oppressed peoples | 


of American imperialism, the most im- 
portant step inthis connection being the 
suceessful organization of the all-Amer- 
ica Anti-Imperalist League. 

“In January of this year (1925) a sub- 
committee was elected by the Central 
Executive Committee which assumed 
charge of all the anti-imperalist activi- 
ties of the part¥. This committee pre- 
pared material for campaigns, furnished 
articles on imperialism for the 
press, drew up manifestos and leaflets, 

| and was the medium through which the 
| party cooperated with anti-imperialist 


| Transport 





Latin | 


Very specific | - 
_ indorsed by the Communist International 


is | 


States. | 


Committee of | 


| bassies, ete. 
All-America | 
and actively cooperated in its observance. 


The | 


on | 


re- | 


party ! 


organizations in Latin America.’ Mani- 
festos were issued to the Cuban Labor 
Congress held at Havana, to the Inter- 
national Marine Transport Workers Con- 
vention held at New Orleans, several 
manifestos to the Mexican Workers and 
to the Filipions, a special May Day mani- 
festo to the workers of Latin-America, 
a manifesto in connection with the 
Tacna-Arica affair—and other manifes- 
tos in leaflets which will be referred 
to later on. 

“Direct contact with Mexico was main- 
tained throughout the period, through 
the visits of Comrades Jognstone, Gomez 


| and Lovestone to Mexico and through 


steady correspondence. Comrade Wagen- 
knecht visited the Philippines and estab- 
lished connections there. Correspondence 
connections were also established with 
greater or less success, with practically 


| every country in Latin-America, as well 
the | 
American Comunist part speaking at | T 
the Sixth Session of the Enlarged Execu- | 


as with Hawaii and the Philippines. 
hrough our activities five Filipino dele- 
gates were secured for the International 
Conference in Canton for 
which our party was commended by the 
Communist Internationale. 

“Our party has carried on a consistent 
campaign, both in this country and in 
Latin-America, against the ‘labor im- 
perialism’ of the so-called Pan-American 
Federation of Labor. Comrade Johnstone 
attended the convention of the Pan- 


| American Federation of Labor at Mexico 


City, in November of last year (1924), 
and cooperated with the Mexican Party 
in its strategy in connection with the 
convention. 


Plans Adopted to Oppose 


“Comrade Gomez was sent to) Mexico 
in April of this year (1925) and attended 
the convention of the Communist Party 
of Mexico as fraternal delegate from our 
party. During this visit plans for joint 
action of the Mexican, Central American 
and United States parties against im- 
perialist policies of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor were adopted. 

“Our party was largely instrumental 
in the establishment of the All-American 
Anti-Imperialist League, which, although 
organized only a few months ago and 


still in its initial stages, has aroused a 
tivities in Mexico and Latin America. The | 


real response in Latin-America, despite 
the miserably small funds whiclywe were 
able to put into this work. The All- 
American Anti-Imperialist League was 


and the 
Unions. 

“The League is a non-partisan inter- 
national organization admitting to affilia- 
tion all groups in the Americas willing 


Red International of Labor 


to take up the fight against American | 
| imperialism. 
force and centralized expression to. the 


It aims to give guiding 


national liberation movements in Latin- 
America, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, 
etc., in alliance with the movement of 
this country. 

“The All-American Anti-Imperialist 
League has a special secretariat located 
in Mexico City, under whose supervision 
the monthly Spanish language organ of 
the league, which has now published five 
issues, is edited, as well as special mani- 
festoes, leaflets, etc.. Our party has con- 
tributed toward defraying the expenses 
of the monthly magazine El Libertador 
and towards other expenses of the Mex- 
ico City secretariat, but lack of funds 
has made it impossible to give adequate 
support in this respect. 


Section of League 
Reported in Cuba 


“A regular section of the All-Amer- 
ican Anti-Imperialist League has been 
in Cuba, with Julio Antonio 
Mella as secretary, and is extremely 
active, holding mass meetings, lectures, 
etc., etc., 
student organizations in Costa Rica, 
Panama, Salvador, and Peru have affili- 
ated with the league, but no regular sec- 
tions have been formed in these coun- 
tries as yet. Contacts have been estab- 
lished with some of the foremost intel- 
lectuals of Latin-America, who are sup- 
porting the league and writing for its 
monthly organ. 

“At the suggestion of our party, the 


| league sent out the call for the observ- 
| ance throughout American of ‘Anti-Im- 


perialist Week’ (June 29 to July 4) call- 
ing upon all anti-imperialist organiza- 
tions in special literature, to conduct 


| mass meetings, hold demonstrations in 
Workers (Communist) Party in Chicago, | 


front of American consulates and em- 
Our party published a spe- 
cial teaftet for Anti-ImMperialist Week 

“Tentative plans are already being 
laid, also at the suggestion of our party, 
for an All-American Anti-Imperialist 
Congress to be held at Buenes Aires 
sometime next year.” 

The Fourth Convention listed among 


| the concrete tasks of the party: 
“To carry on a systematic and active | 
agitation against American imperialism, | 


To French Zone Changed 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 


| Postmaster General, has announced new 

| transit charges on parcel post packages | 
the French | 
| bank, therefore, 


addressed for delivery to 
Zone of the English Cameroons. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Effective at once the following transit 
charges will apply with respect to parcel 


| post packages addressed for delivery in 
, the French Zone of the English Camer- 
| oons: 


1-3 pounds, $0.42; 4-7 
$0.66; and 8-11 pounds, $0.90. 


. z . 
The postage and transit charges must 


pounds, 


| be prepaid by means of postage stamps 
| affixed to parcels at time of mailing. 


The above modifies the transit charges 
as shown under the item “Cameroons 
(English) French Zone” appearing on 
page 243 of the annual Postal Guide for 
1926. 


Labor, peasant, and | 


| justed 





|; under the 


| in turn secured by adjusted 


try Through Central America 


Quotes Resolutions 
Passed by Meetings 


Documents All Aimed’ Against 
“Imperialism” of This Na- 
tion, Committee Told. 


particularly in Latin America. To de- 
mand the withdrawal of American armed 
forced from foreign lands. * * * 

“To give active support to the activi- 
ties of the all-American Anti-Imperialist 
League.” 

The same convention adopted a lengthy 
resolution with respect to the struggle 
against “American imperialism.”-’ This 
resolution pointed out that: “There is 
sufficient homogeneity to permit the 
building of a powerful continental move- 
ment of workers and farmers against 


| American imperialism, and sufficient re- 
; sentment. due to the occupation of the 


Central American and Caribbean coun- 
tries, the sustaining of autocracies such 
as those of Venezuela and Peru by 
United States aid, the interference in 
the internal affairs of all the countries, 
the system of financial and military ad- 
visors, the monopolistic Monroe Doctrine 
and the robbery of the tremendous nat- 
ural resources of Latin America.” 
The resolution declares that there were 
“millions groaning under the American 
imperialist rule” in the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, Mexico, Haiti, etc., and 


that it was the task of the committee : 
to give active support to the anti-Amer- [ 


ican movements in the various countries | 5 
| Dollarhide, A 


in Latin America. 
tinues: 

“42, There.is a strong tradition 
Latin-American solidarity which is a his- 


The resolution con- 


toric force for the unification of the anti- 


imperialist movements of 
Latin-American countries. 


the various 


iContinucd on Page 14, Column 1.] 


Rediscount Regulated 
For Veterans’ Notes 


Federal Reserve Board 
scribes Method of Handling 
Loan Paper. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


notes of veterans secured by Compensa- 
tion Certificates. 


In drafting the regulations, designated | 
as Regulations M, Series of 1926, the | 


Board explained, it had kept in mind 


that, in order to be eligible for redis- | 


couat, the notes must comply in all re- 


spects with the Compensation Act and | 
such regulations as have been or may | 
be promulgated by the Veterans’ Bu- | 


reau. The regulations, it added, must 


necessarily consist chiefly of a statement | 
of details of these requirements, for the | 


law itself forms the basis upon which the 


Reserve Banks are authorized to accept | 


the notes for rediscount. 
Following is the full text of the regu- 


lation governing rediscount by Federal | 


Reserve Banks of notes of banks, se- 
cured by notes of veterans with the Com- 
pensation Certificate as collateral: 

The question has arisen whether mem- 


ber banks or nonmember banks may bor- | 


row from Federal reserve banks on their 


own promissory notes secured by notes | 
of veterans in turn secured by adjusted | 
service certificates issued under the pro- | 
visions of the World War Adjusted Com- | 


pensation Act. 
No Provision in Law. 

502 of the World War 
Compensation Act 


Section 


to veterans on their promissory notes 


secured by adjusted service certificates | 


issued under the provisions of that act. 


| This section also makes such notes eli- 


gible for rediscount with Federal reserve 
banks, but it does not contain any pro- 
vision authorizing Federal reserve banks 
to make loans to member or nonmember 


banks on the promissory notes of such | 
banks secured by notes of veterans, in | 


turn secured by adjusted service cer- 
tificates. 

That provision of section 13 of the 
Federal 
Federal reserve 


vances to member banks for periods 


not in excess of 15 days on the promis- | 


sory notes of such member banks re- 
quires that such notes must be’ secured 
by paper eligible for rediscount.or for 
purchase by Federal reserve banks 


the United States. 


Section 502 of. the World War ad- 


justed compensation act does not pur- | 
| port to amend or become a part of sec- 


tion 13 of the Federal reserve act, but 


| is an entirely independent statutory pro- | 
| vision. 


Notes secured by adjusted serv- 
ice certificates, therefore do not come 


| within the above-mentioned provision of 


section 13. 
Banks May Not Borrow. 


Neither a member nor a nonmember | 
may borrow from a | 
Federal reserve bank on its own promis- | 


sory note secured by notes of veterans, 


certificates; because neither the Fed- 
eral reserve act nor the World War ad- 
justed compensation act authorizes Fed- 
eral reserve banks to make such loans. 


This, of course, does not in any way | 


affect the right of the Federal reserve 


.banks to rediscount for member or non- 


member banks notes of veterans secured 
by adjusted service certificates. 

The full tert of the second regula- 
tion, Regulution M, Series of 1926, 
in which Regulations 163 of the 
Veterans’ Bureau is included, will be 
published in the issue of January 14. 


Central 
America 








of | 


This ‘will be | 


Pre: | 


| Ferril, Thomas Hornsby. 
| New Haven, Yale university | 


Ad- | 
authorizes | 
banks and trust companies to make loans | 


| Harper, Martha Matilda. 


reserve act which authorizes | 
banks to make ad- | 


| Hool, George Albert. 


provisions of the Federal | 
| reserve act or by bonds or notes of | 


| Hurst, James Edgar. 


service | 
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NewBooks Received by Library 


of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and_ chil- 
dren’s books are excluded. Library of Congress card num- 


ber is at end of last line. 


the life and 
2v. Pub. 


Allen, Hervey. Israfel; 
times of Edgar Allan Poe. 
times of Edgar Allan Poe. 2 v. illus. 
N. Y., Doran, 1926. 26-24523 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. . . . The Decameron, 
translated by John Payne; illustrated 
by Clare Tice. 2 v. Pub. for sub- 
scribers only. N. Y., Boni, 1925. 

‘ 26-26987 

Clark, Mrs. Eva Turner. Axiophilus; or, 
Oxford alias Shakespeare. 37 p._ illus. 
N. Y., Knickerbocker press, 1926. 

26-24517 

Cline, Isaac Monroe. Tropical cyclones, 
comprising an exhaustive study . . . of 
., . features observed and recorded in 
16 tropical cyclones which have moved 


in on gulf and south Atlantic coasts | 


during the 25 years, 1900 to 1924 in- 
clusive. 301 p. N. Y., Macmillan; 1926. 
26-24550 

Coward, Noel Pierce. “This was a man”; 
a comedy in three acts. (Harper’s 


modern plays.) #44 p. N. Y., Harper, | 


1926. 26-24519 
Day, Mary Sarilda. Scheubel as an alge- 
braist; being a study of algebra in the 
middle of the 16th century, together 
with a translation of and a commen- 
tary upon an. unpublished manuscript 
of Scheubel’s now in the Library of 
Columbia university. 168 p. (Teachers 
college, Columbia university. Contri- 
butions to education, no. 219. 
lished also as thesis (Ph.D.) Columbia 
univ., 1926.) N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1926. 26-24554 
C. Facts and fallacies 
of life insurance. 418 p. Cleveland, 
O., American actuarial bureau, 1926. 


26-24542 | 


[Doubleday, Mrs. Nellie Blanchan (De 


Graff)]. . . . Wild flowers, adapted by | 


Asa Don Dickinson fygm “Nature’s 
garden”, by Neltje Blanchan [pseud.], 
48 illustrations in full color. (Nature 
library.) 270 p. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1926. 26-24549 
Dudeney, Henry Ernest. Modern puzzles 
and how to solve them. 190 p. illus. 
N. Y., Stokes, 1926. 26-24275 
Durell, Fletcher. A second book in alge- 
bra. Enl. ed. By... and E. @. Arnold. 
369 p. WN. Y., Charles E. Merrill co., 
1926. 26-24552 
High passage. 
50 p. 
press (Yale series of younger poets), 
» 1926. : 26-24514 
Fite, Emerson David. A book of old 
maps, delineating American history 


from the earliest days down to the | 


close of the revolutionary war, com- 


piled and edited by Emerson D. Fite & 


Archibald Freeman. 299 p. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard university press, 1926. 


26-24272 | 
Forbes, George. The wonder & the glory | 
1 


of the stars. illus. N. 
Dodd, 1926. 26-27710 
Garesche, Edward Francis. God in His 


world, by Edward F. Garesche 


221 ‘p. 


illustrated from photographs taken by | 


the author. Second series. 205 p. N. 
Y., Frederick Pustet co., 1926. 

26-24508 

Gilbert, George. . 


Pub- | 


.. The death of Cap- | 





tain James Cook (from Gilbert’s nar- | 


rative of Cook’s last voyage, 
1780): 30 yp. (Hawaiian historical 
society. Reprints (no. 5).) Honolulu, 

Paradise of the Pacific press, 1926. 
26-24274 


Goddard, E H. Civilisation or civil- 


sations; an essay on the Spenglerian 


philosophy of history, by ... and P. A. 
Gibbons, with an_ introduction by 
Ferdinand Canning Scott Schiller. 245° 
p. N. Y., Boni, 1926. 


Grant, Gordon Allan. Introduction to 


the teaching of industrial arts in sec- | 
a syllabus for the | 


ondary schools; 
guidance of teachers in® service and 
students in teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools. 60 p. (Columbia uni- 
versity, Teachers college syllabi, no. 
13.) N. Y., Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university, 1926. 26-24536 
Hammer, Jacob. Prolegomena to an edi- 
tion of the Panegyricus Messalae. 
(Part 1 published also as_ thesis 
(Ph.D.) Columbia university, 1926.) 
N. Y., Columbia university press, 1925. 
Vol. 1. 26-24520 
The Harper 
method text book. 217 p. _ illus. 
Rochester, N. Y., Martha M. Harper, 
1926. 26-24268 
Hollis, Andrew Phillip. . . . Motionupic- 
tures for instruction. (Century educa- 
tion series.) 450 p. illus. N. Y., Cen- 
tury, 1926. 26-24535 
Concrete practice; 
a textbook for vocational and trade 
schools, by ... and Harry E. Pulver. 
Ist ed. 369 p. illus. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill, 1926. 26-24537 
Hovey, Mary. 
ton, Badger, 1926. 26-24512 
Metallurgy of cast 
iron; a complete treatise for engineers, 


26-24506 | 


1776- | 


Tripp, Guy Egstman. 


e 





| 
| 


Mingled tints. 77 p. Bos- ! 


| 
J 


foundrymen, and students. With 116 
illustrations. (Specialists’ series.) 311 
p. illus. London, Pitman, 1926. 
26-24540 
Kipling, Rudyard. Sea and Sussex, from 
Rudyard Kipling’s verse, illustrated by 
Donald Maxwell; with an introductory 
poem by Rudyard Kipling. 94 p. illus. 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1926. 26-24522 
Kirby, James Patrick. Selected 
articles on criminal justice. 314 p. 
(Handbook series.) N. Y.,.The H. W. 
Wilson co., 1926. 26-24546 
Methley, Violet M. Remember—remem- 
ber; a play for boys and girls. 29 p. 
illus. (French’s plays for juvenile 
performers, no. 5.) N. Y., S. French, 
1926. 26-24516 
Miller, Rose E. Opinions & nonsense. 
27 p. Boston, Badger, 1926. 26-24515 
Muirhead, James Fullarton. A wayfarer 
in Switzerland, with 24 illustrations 
and an end-paper map. 236 p. Boston 
and N. Y., Houghton, 1926. 26-27703 
Nichols, James R. The technique of 
basket-ball officiating. 128 p._ illus. 
St. Paul, 1926. 
Ophuls, William. ... A statistical survey 


of 3,000 autopsies, from the Depart- | 


ment of pathology of the Stanford uni- 
versity, medical school. p. 127-370. 
(Stanford university publications. 
University. series. Medical sciences, 
vol. 1, no. 3.) Stanford university 
press, 1926. 26-24271 
Parker, Mrs. Cornelia (Stratton). More 
ports, more happy places; further ad- 
ventures of an American mother and 
her children in Europe.  Illystrated 
from photographs. 288 p. N. Y., 
Boni, 1926. 
Robins, Mary Ellis. A symphony of life. 
91 p. Boston, Badger, 1926. 26-24513 
Roe, Edward Thomas. New American 
business cyclopedia; a guide to suc- 
cessful business methods together with 
advice and instructions on the latest 
methods of operating a business and 
how to avoid common errors and mis- 
takes made by business men. 512 p. 
illus. “New enlarged edition.” 
cago, G. G. Sapp, 1927. 
Saxman, Ethel Julia. Students’ use in 
leisure time of activities learned 
colleges. 90 p. (Teachers 
Columbia university. 
education, no. 217. Published also as 
thesis (Ph.D.) Columbia univ., 1926.) 
N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, 1926. 26-24533 
Swick, Edward Lynden. 


family physician . .. a treatise on 


overcoming and preventing disease by | 


correct eating. illus. Pasadena, Calif., 


International health assoc., 1926, vol. 1. | 
26-24269 | 


Thomsen, Thomas Christian. 
tice of lubrication; an 
treatise on the origin, nature and test- 


ing of lubricants, their selection, Ap- | 


plication and use. 2d ed. 616 p. illus. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1926. 
Topsell, Edward. The Elizabethan zoo; 
a book of beasts both f* and 


authentic. 171 p._ illus. 


. 
us 


donald, 1926. 
Trend, John Brande. 


26-24555 
Alfonso the Sage 


and other Spanish essays. 216 p. Lon- | 


don, Constable, 1926. 26-24529 

Electric develop- 

ment as an aid to agriculture. 

illus. N. Y., Putnam, 1926. 

Van Loon, Hendrik Willem. 
of mankind. 505 p. illus. 
1926. 

Ward, John Sebastian Marlow. 
masonry: its aims and ideals .. . 232 p. 
Philadelphia, M’Kay, 1925. 26-24547 

Wheeler. Benjamin Ide. The abundant 
life. Edited by Monroe E. Deutsch. 
385 p. illus. Berkeley, Calif., Uni- 
versity of California press, 1926. 

26-24530 


26-24538 
The story 
N. Y., Boni, 


ree- 


Winter, George B. Principles of exo- | 


dontia as applied to the impacted man- 
dibular third molar; a complete 
treatise on the operative technic with 
clinical diagnoses and radiographic in- 
terpretations, .. . 
Jones. 835 p. illus. St. Louis, Mo., 
American medical book co., 1926. 
26-24267 
Willing, Matthew H. Valid diagnosis in 
high school composition. 64 p. (Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university. Con- 
tributions to education, no. 230. 
lished also as thesis (Ph.D.) Columbia 
— 1926.) N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1926.) 26-24531 
Woodbury, Robert Morse. Infant mor- 
tality and its @auses, with an appendix 
on 
rates in the United States. 204 p. 
Baltimore, Williams, 1926. 26-24270 
Youngquist, Livia. . . . My reading book, 
for individual work in beginning read- 
ing; a teachers manual, by . . . and 
Carleton Washburne ... illustrated by 
Margaret Iannelli 132 p. illus. 
Chicago, Rand, 1926. 26-24528 


Latest Government Documents and 
. Publications 


Documents described under this 
heading are obtainable at prices 
stuted from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. The 
Library of Congress card numbers 
are given. 

Portable Methane Detectors: Require- 
ments for permissibility, tests made 
and fees charged. Issued by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, as 
Schedule 8B. Price, 5 cents. 26-27795 

Reports of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission té the President of the United 
States. Under the“provisions of Section 
316 of Title III of the Tariff Act of 
1922. Findings in the matter of re- 
volvers, sanitary napkins and _ briar- 
wood pipes. With appendices, order 


| 


| 
| 
| 


and statements by the President. Price, 
10 cents per copy. 
The Marketing of Short-Length Lumber: 
First report of the Construction Sub- 
committee of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization. Price, 10 cents 
per copy. Opportunities for the Use of 
Short-Length Lumber in constructing 
small houses and farm buildings. Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 26-27785 
The Schools of Tomorrow: By John J. 
Tigert, United States ‘Commissioner of 
Education, Department of the Interior. 
Reprint of an address delivered before 
the National Education Association at 
Philadelphia on July 1, 1926. Price, 5 


cents per copy. 5 27-1 | 


Higher Education: Biennial Survey 1922- 
1924. By Arthur J. Klein, Chief of the 


=~ 26-24273 | 


26-24509 | 


Chi- | 
26-24544 | 


in | 
physical education in state teachers | 
college, | 
Contributions to | 


The drugless | 


The prac- | 
engineering | 


26-24539 | 


,..aslewood | 
books.) London, F. Etchells & H. Mac- | 


78 p. | 


26-24507 | 


drawings by Tom | 


Pub- | 


the trend of maternal mortality | 


27-26033 | 


Books and 


Publications 


Publishers Warned 


Of Prosecution for 
False Advertising 


Correspondence Schools Are 
Told by Mr. Humphrey of 
Purpose of Federal 
Trade Commission. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
eral Trade Commission have not brought 
| encouraging results. 

Those who engage in this business are 
usually fleet and cunning crooks. When 
located, they fold their tents and silently 
vanish, and appear again in some new 
locality, under some new name, to con- 
tinue their nefarious business. 


Is there no remedy? Is there no way 
by which this vast army of crooks can be 
reached? 7 

The publication of the advertisement is 
the vital part of the fraudulent plan. 
Without this publicity the scheme would 
| be impossible of successful consumma- 

tion. 
| What of the publisher who for hire 
publishes these false advertisements, 
knowing them to be false? He is equally 
| guilty with the principal. He acts from 
the same motives. He shares in the ill 
gotten gains. 

Why should the publisher that for hire 
helps to rob the victim, escape? I am 
firmly convinced that by one action 
| against a publication we can more effec- 
tually throttle 50 fakers than we could 
possibly do by 50 separate cases against 
each of the advertisers. 

It has been said that it is a great re- 
| sponsibility to make the publisher an- 
swerable for the truth of his advertise- 
ments. After a moment’s study, this 
objection does not appear worthy of 
| much consideration. 
|¢ Every business man of the country 

must take the responsibility of conduci- 

ing his business lawfully. The publisher 
should not be made, and does not expect 
to be made, if he is honest, an exception. 
Most of these advertisements are 

| fraudulent upon their face and cannot 
possibly deceive the publisher as to their 
character. Rightly or wrongly, the pub- 
lic assumes that the publisher has knowi- 
edge of the advertiser whom he cum- 
mends to public confidence and patronage. 

One of the most valuable things that 
the publisher sells to his advertiser is 
the faith that the public has in the hon- 
esty of the publisher. All that we de- 
mand of a publisher is that he be as the 
public believes him to be, and what he 
; represents himself to be. 

Is that placing too much responsibil- 
| ity on the publisher? Where is the pub- 
lisher that will dare assert that it is, 
either in his columns or before the courts. 
If any such there be, he will, if I can 
bring it about, soon have an opportunity 
| to present such defense both in the court 
and to the public. 

Fraud Advertising Classified. 

Some of the glaring instances of the 
| fake advertisements to which I refer are 
the various antifat remedies, powders, 
| medicines, soaps, belts and other articles, 
| all of them fakes and all of them dis- 
honest, and many of them harmful. 
Fabulous sums are spent for these frauds 
| since the female skeleton has become the 
| fashion. 

Patent medicines form another class, 
particularly those for incurable diseases. 
These medicines are frequently injurious 
| and often, by holding out false hopes, 








| keep the victim from real help until too 
| late; beauty. creams, lotions and cos- 
metics, that improve the pocketbook of 
the faker, if not the complexion of the 
; user. 

And not the least among these crim- 
| inal offenders are the disreputable corre- 
spondence schools, with their lying state- 
ments of special terms and privileges; of 
impossible accomplishments; of money 
| back if not satisfied, and particularly 
their dishonest and alluring promises of 
| lucrative positions. 

By such false and fraudulent promises, 
| as crooked and dishonest as cupidity and 
| cunning can invent, so-called corre- 
| spondence schools, a discredit to the 
name, are robbing the ambitious and 
; credulous young women and men to this 
country of not less than $35,000,000 a 
year. This vast robbery, mostly from 
victims who can ill afford to lose, must 
end. 

I am certain that a large number of 
the schools of the country will join with 
| the Federal Trade Commission in the 
undertaking to stop all unlawful prac- 
tices in the industry. You have the 
power to a great extent to clean your 
own house. 

I want to make this proposition most 
emphatic, that if there are schools that 
will not. be decent voluntarily, we will 
force decency upon them. This robbery 
| by fraud and deception by fake industrial 
schools of $35,000,000 a year is going 
to be ended. 

Hereafter, wherever we find them, 
every correspondence school guilty of 


publisher that assists in this fraud by 
publishing these advertiseements; and 
every advertising agency that handles 
these advertisements, is going to be pro- 
ceeded against. We will give these of- 
fenders the widest publicity. 

We are going to bring them before 
the courts and before the bar of public 
opinion. 


Division of Higher Education, Bureau 
of Education. Issued by the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
as Bulletin 1926, No. 20. Advance 
Sheets from the Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States 1929- 
1924, Price, 5 cents per copy. 
E 21-496 
Food and Cooking: Canning, Cold Sto- 
rage, Home Economics for sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. List of Publica- 
tions relating to these subjects. Free. 
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false and fraudulent practices; and every. 


| 
| 
| 
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Form of Switch Master’s Report Recommending Judgment 
For Infringement of Patent Is Approved Opinion Is Affirmed 


In New Casing Ruled 


Not to Be Invention 


: Appellate Court Affirms Low- 


+s, BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY V. 


er Tribunal in Passing 
on Electrical 
Device. 


RENO 
SALES CoMPANY, INc.; Circuit Court 
or APPEALS, SECOND CircuIT; No. 110. 


Ciaims 1, 2 and 11 of Patent No. 


, 1181046 for an electric lizht switch, was 


held not to involve invention, affir.ninz 
the decree of the District Court, Eastern 
District, New York, dismissing the bill 
of complaint. 

Howson & Howson, of New York city, 
appeared for appellant; G. L. Wheelock, 
of New York city, (M. W. Zabel and 
Zabel & Banning, all of Chicago, IIl., of 


* counsel), for appellee, 


Before Manton and Mack, Circuit 


‘Judges, and Augustus N. Hand, District 


Judge. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Manton, fol- 
lows: 

Manton, Circuit Judge. 
suit is for an electric light switch, Its 
object is to provide an_ electric lamp 


switch, which may be disposed within a | 


porcelain candle fixtures of ordinary con- 


' struction, and which may be operated 


, fixture. 


‘extending transversely of the candelabra | 
body, and means for operating the rotary | 


from an end of the said porcelain candle 


are said to provide convenient means for 


operating the switch which will not im- | 
the fixtures. | 
Claims in suit are 1, 2, and 11, and are | 


pair the attractiveness of 


as follows: 
Candelabra Switch Involved. 

“1. A candelabra switch, comprising 
a tubular wire conduit, an _ insulating 
switch body mounted at one 
conduit, a hollow candelabra 
ing said switch and wire conduit, a ro- 
tary switch member mounted on an axis 


switch, said means extending between 


the wire conduit and candelabra body | 


“to one end of the latter. 


“oO 
“ 


A candelabra switch comprising a 
tubular wire conduit,, an 


“tary switch member mounted on an axis 


extending transversely of the candelabra 


‘body, and means extending between the 
wire conduit and candelabra body to one | 


end of the latter, in combination with 
a lamp socket mounted on said insulating 
switch body substantially in line with the 
wire conduit, but at the opposite end of 
the switch body therefrom.” 

"2: 
a tubular wire conduit, an _ insulating 
switch body mounted at one end thereof, 
socket terminals mounted on said switch 
body in extension of the wire conduit, a 


candelabra casing inclosing said switch | 


and wire conduit, and a flexible switch- 


“eperating member arranged within said 


*-candelabra casing and concealed thereby 


substantially as described.” 


Inventor Explains Switch. 
The inventor says that, after exam- 


‘ining all the constructions in this art, 


he found they were based upon the 


_ wrong principle, in that the switch and 


socket were separate from each other, 


‘ and he conceived the idea that the ideal 


_ candle socket would be one in which the 


switch and socket were made unitary 
and mounted within the candle, so as to 


‘ require only one set of connections and 


of supply wires. In construction it com- 
prises a candelabra lamp socket, which 
is mounted upon an 


ism. This switch mechanism is of ro- 


’ tary type, and is operable upon a hori- 


zontal axis. A flexible pull chain is 


_ adapted by successive actuations to make 


and break the circuit, which includes the 
lamp mounted in the socket. The in- 


i! sulating plates are suitably held in their 
“proper position by conducting standards. 


| we 


¢ 


sy 


The switch structure is mounted with a 


tubular wire conduit, which at its lower | 
the fixed | 


extremity is mounted upon 
pipe through which the conductors are 
led from the wall portion of the fixture 
to the candle portion. 

Claims Are Not Primary. 

These claims are not of a primary 
character. The switch mechanism is not 
involved in this suit. The appellant says 
that the invention is not in the construc- 
tion of the switch, except that it shall 
be on a transverse axis. But the ap- 
pellant contends that the invention con- 
sists in combining the switch and socket 
and mounting them within the candle 
casing. It is therefore the mounting of 
an old form of combined switch and 


’ socket structure within a candle casing, 


and with this limitation we think there 


" was no inventive thought displayed. We 


‘“ held in Cutler Hammer vy. Beaver, 5 F. 


(2d) 457, that putting on an old form of 


‘ electric switch into an old form of casing 
‘is not invention, nor will change of form 


‘or design, so as 


to make the device 
smaller, different in shape, or more com- 
pact, amount to invention. 

The separate switch and socket mech- 
anism, with entirely concealed means for 
operating it, is shown in the patent to 
Wagner, No. 761563, and the patent to 
Stirn, No. 515485, shows the pull chain 


“ex cord which operates the switch, which 
‘lies interiorly of the shell and exteriorly 
' of the attaching nipple. 
' @f the switch mechanism operable on 
‘the axis transverse to the casing for 


The principle 


controlling the switch is shown in the 
Stirn patent, although not in like form. 

The conception claimed by the in- 
yentor, that the ideal candle socket would 


‘be oné@ in ‘which the switch and socket 
» ere made unitary and mounted within ths 
« candle, so as to require one set of von- 
»onections and supply wires, was then ne 


‘ patentable combination of the switehing 


apparatus and its enclosing shell. Each 


The patent in, 


Other objects of the invention | 


end of said | 
body incas- | 


insulating | 
* switch body mounted at one end of said | 
» conduit, a hollow candelabra body 
“* casing said switch and wire conduit, a ro- | 


in- | 


A candelabra socket, comprising | 


insulating plate, | 
which insulating plate, together with its | 
companion insulating plate, forms the | 
“basic structure for the switch mechan- 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, SUBSTI- 
TUTED FOR THE WarD BAKING Com- 
PANY, V. THE BEYER COMPANY AND 
Davin Beyer; District Court, NORTH- 
ERN DISTRICT oF OnI0; No. 1011. 


A master’s report recommending that 
judgment be entered against the de- 
fendants for profits made from infring- 
ing patent No. 1151526, in the amount 
of $206,400, was approved in this opin- 
ion, the full text of which follows: 

This cause is before me upon an ac- 
counting of profits and damages. By 
decree entered July 23, 1925, both de- 
fendants were adjudged guilty of infring- 
ing U. S. Letters Patent 1148328, is- 
sued July 27, 1918, to Charles Adams, 
trustee, assignee of the inventors, Henry 
A. Kohman, Charles; Hoffman, and Tru- 
man M. Godfrey; and of U. S. Letters 
Patent 1151526, issued August 24, 1915, 
to the same inventors. The cause was 
referred to a special master to state an 
accounting of profits and damages re- 
sulting from the defendants’ infringe- 
ment. Upon appeal, this decree was af- 
firmed November 11, 1926. The special 
master’s report was filed June 12, 1926. 
He makes no findings of damages in 
plaintiff’s favor. He finds, however, that 
defendants made profits from the in- 
fringement amounting to $206,400, for 
| which sum he recommends that judg- 
| ment be entered. Plaintiff has taken no 
exceptions to any finding of the master, 
or to his failure to make any additional 
finding or recommendation. Defendants 
have taken six separate exceptions. 

Oral argument was had upon these 
exceptions in September, 1926. In as 
much as the recovery was large, it was 
deemed fitting not to pass on the ex- 
ceptions and enter judgment until after 
the appeal had been decided. The large 
amount challenged then, as it does now, 
my careful attention. I have accord- 
ingly. read and studied with attention 
the complete transcript of the proceed- 
ings on the accounting, including all of 
the documentary exhibits. As a result I 
am of opinion that the master’s findings 
of fact and his conclusions of law are 
} sound and should be approved. De- 
| fendants are found by the master to 
have deliberately destroyed or withheld 
all books, records, and documents from 
which a statement of profits could be 
made. His characterization of defend- 
ants’ conduct in this respect is not too 
strong. The explanations offered by 
defendants are utterly incredible. Every 
inference which, under the law, may be 
properly drawn adverse to a party who 
suppresses or destroys testimony, must 
and should be drawn in this case. The 
master has correctly apprehended the 
law, has drawn proper inferences based 
upon this phase of the facts, and has 
| not given to these inferences undue 
weight. This conduct produced a situa- 
| tion which compelled plaintiff to resort 
to secondary evidence to show defend- 
ants’ profits. The only question is 
whether this evidence, supplemented by 
defendants’ admissions, and the _ infer- 
ences properly drawn from their sup- 
pression or destruction of pertinent testi- 
mony, is adequate to carry the burden 
of proof imposed in a patent account- 
ing. If it is not adequate for that pur- 
pose, then, obviously, an _ infringing 
wrongdoer who is willing to resort to 
like extreme meastres, can never be 
called to account. In my opinion, after 
| careful study, the evidence is adequate 
to support all burdens imposed on plain- 
tiff. The situation is not unlike that 
appearing in Yesbera v. Hardesty (6 C. 
C. A.) 166 Fed. 120, in which the burden 
was held. supported upon evidence not 
more definite or convincing. 

Finding of the Master. 

The finding of the master upon ques- 
tions of fact, particularly when he has 
| heard the evidence orally, as in this case, 
will not be disturbed in the absence of 
| plain mistake, provided he has_ not 
adopted and applied any erroneous 
theory of the eviednce or misappre- 
hended any rule of law. Therefore I 
shall not review the evidence in detail. 
The master has performed this duty in 
a manner which leaves nothing to be 
added or desired. No error of fact is 
perceived in his careful and able opinion 
supporting his ultimate findings. They 
are, in my opinion, sound and fully sup- 
| ported by the evidence. Hence his find- 
ings of fact and cdnclusions of law are 
approved. 

If the case had ben tried to a jury, no 
candid mind could doubt but that it is 
fully sustained by this evidence. In my 
opinion, a verdict for twice the amount 
upon the same evidence would not be 
disturbed as excessive. The master has 
been conservative in determining the 
total sales of the infringing product 
during the infringing period, and liberal 
in estimating all costs proper to be de- 
ducted in ascertaining these profits. In 
support of this statement, two instances 
may be cited. The master excludes from 
his ‘calculations the last 300 pounds of 
potassium bromate bought by defendants 
in August, 1923, from the Mallinckreit 
Company. The testimony of Maurice 











fied by the other. Nor did the idea of in- 
casing them within a porcelain or candle 
casing, with the pull chain arranged as 
described, amount to invention. The 
claim that the inventor “broke away 
from that old type, and solved the prob- 
lem by mounting the switch and socket 
together as a unitary device within the 
candle casing, and providing a chain pull 
for the switch passing down into that 
casing” is an attempt by the patentee to 
assert a scope to the invention which is 
not found in its claims and which lacks 
invention. Hubbell v. American Brass 
Co. (C. C. A.) 296 F. 47. 
Whatever may be the extent to which 
| this ixpe of porcelain casing has found 


| 
| performs its functions entirely unmodi- 
j 
| 
i 
j 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


District Court for Northern Ohio Enters Decree in Sum 
of $206,400 Against Two Defendants. 


Beyer, as well as many circumstances, 
tends to show that at least one-half of 
it was used in manufacturing the  in- 
fringing product. More important still, 
the master uses in his calculations dur- 
ing the test period, as well as through- 
out the entire infringing period, formula 
C, which requires for such pound of 
yeast food, a quantity of bromate desig- 


nated .225. This formula is the one be- | 


ing used November 28, 1923, when the 


bill was filed, and later, on the following | 


13th of December, when the preliminary 
injunction was awarded. As is disclosed 


by the record and testimony in Ward | 


Baking Co. v. Hazelton Baking Co., 292 
Fed. 202, the product the defendants 
were then making and selling, required 
-08 of potassium bromate for each pound 
of yeast food. In other words, 2% times 


as much bromate was used in formula C } 


as in the product which, by the greater 


weight of the evidence, it appears that | 
defendants had been using during the | 


period prior to the decision in the Hazel- 
ton case. The opinion in that case was 
not filed until August 24, 1923, and the 
decree awarding the injunction was not 
entered until September 24 following. 


Findings Are Upheld. 
The master was right in finding that 
plaintiff had performed its full duty, not 


merely in showing defendants’ profits, | 


but also in performing any burden of 
apportioning these profits between the 
noninfringing and 


of defendants’ wrongful conduct in con- 
fusing the 
classes of sales, and in destroying or 
withholding evidence. Upon the assump- 
tion that they were, during the account- 
ing period, making and _ selling 
infringing yeast food, his findings of fact 
and conclusions of law in this respect 
should be approved. In my opinion, 
however, it is not adequately made to 
appear that defendants were making and 
selling noninfringing 
cept during a brief period prior to the 
filing of the bill in this case. The 
greater weight of the evidence is that 
prior to the decision in the Hazelton 
case, defendants were making and sell- 
ing only one yeast food compounded 
with potassium bromate, and that the 
new formulas which do _ not include 
bromate, were developed as a result of 
that litigation and more probably as the 
result of an adverse decision, As the 


master well points out, not a single item | 


of documentary evidence disclosing de- 
fendants’ sales, tends to indicate that 
more than one yeast food was being 
made and sold. He failed to draw there- 
from the natural and legitimate infer- 


ence that other sales by defendants of | 
yeast foods not containing bromate were ' 
limited to the last few months of the | 


accounting period. By this failure, de- 
fendants have largely profited. If the 
burden of proof where a wrongdoer has 
been guilty of confusion of goods were 
otherwise than it is, the master’s find- 
ing awarding the entire profits to plain- 
tiff, could well be sustained on the 
theory that sales of noninfringing 
product were so insignificant as not to 
be an important consideration. 


Defendants’ Exceptions. 


It results from these views that de- 
fendants’ exceptions to the master’s re- 
port should all be'overruled. Judgment 


will be entered in plaintiff’s favor for | 


$206,400, with interest thereon from 
June 12, 1926, the date of the filing of 
the master’s report, with full costs, in- 
cluding the compensation and expenses 
of the master. 

The question suggests itself whether 
this judgment should go against David 
Beyer as well as against the corporate 
defendant. This question has not been 
discussed by the master or by counsel. 
As already noted, the decree finds both 


defendants guilty of infringement and | 
and | 


directs an accounting 


of profits 
damages for this 


joint infringement. 


That decree has been affirmed without | 
any special consideration being given to | 


this question. Even if this court were 
now at liberty to depart from the terms 


of an affirmed decree, I am of opinion, ' 
nevertheless, that the judgment should | 


be entered jointly 
fendants. 

The evidence discloses that the Beyer 
Company is really David Beyer. The 
corporation is a family affair, organized 
by David Beyer as a convenient means 
for transacting this business. All the 
infringing acts were directed and con- 
trolled. by him. It is not the case of an 
infringing corporation in which the of- 
ficers and directors are not directly re- 
sponsible for the infringing conduct. 
David Beyer was a conscious and in- 
tentional joint tart feasor, fully in- 


against both de- 


formed at all times of plaintiff's patents, | 


and without his conscious and intentional 
acts, the wrong would not have been 
done. The situation is within the rules 
stated by the following authorities: 
Walker on Patents, Sections 410a-414; 
National Cash Register Co. v. Ieland (1 
C. C, A.) 94 Fed. 308, 514; Weston Elec. 
Instrument Co. v. Empire Instrument 
Co. (2 C. C. A.) 177 Fed. 1006; Vrooman 
v. Penhollow (6 C. C. A.), syl. 6, 179 
Fed. 297, 305. 

A decree in conformity to the views 
herein expressed, may be prepared by 
counsel and will be entered. 


House Measure Proposes 
Bar to Double Jeopardy 


Representative Kirk (Rep.), of Paints- 
ville, Ky., has just introduced a bill 
(House Bill No. 16166) in the House 
which would provide that a conviction or 
acquittal by any of the State courts of 


| its way in the market, it is not sufficient | the United States shall be a complete 


; to overcome the apparent want of in- 
ventive thought. 
Decree affirmed 


bar to any prosecution or conviction for 
the same offense in the courts of the 
United States. 


infringing product, ' 
and that it was impossible to do more | 
in the matter of apportionment because | 


profits derived from both | 


non- | 


yeast foods ex- | 


Castors 


Furniture 


Patent Infringement 


By Appellate Court 


Rules License for Antifric- 
tion Tips for Furniture 


Not Affected by 


| 
Device. 

FREDERICK W. LINCOLN, JOHN R. Brap- 
LEE, CHARLES E. Barry, Henry C. 
PIPER AND BRANTz M. BRYAN, CoPART- 
NERS, TRADING UNDER THE NAME AND 
STYLE OF HENRY W. PEABODY AND 
COMPANY, 


APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 
Alleyn patent No. 995758 for 


place of castors, was held not infringed 
in this appeal. 

| The full text of the case follows: 

; Before Hough, Hand and Mack, Cir- 
| cuit Judges. 

Drury W. Cooper, Thomas J. Byrne, 
counsel for plaintiffs-appellants, and 
John P. Bartlett, of counsel for de- 
fendant-appellee. 

Considered Third Time. 

Mack, Circuit Judge: For the third 
time we are called upon to consider an 
alleged infringement of Alleyn patent 
| No. 995758 for the antifriction tips for 
furniture, designed to replace castors 
and known as.Domes of Silence. The 
single claim of the patent reads: “In 





porting wooden chairs and the like, 
adapted for contact with a support there- 
for, consisting of a continuously curved 
convex portion of smooth sheet metal 
having an upturned rim continuously 
connected to said convex portion around 
its perimeter, and prongs of said sheet 
metal integral with said rim, projecting 
substantially in the plane thereof at the 
point of attachment, and adapted to be 
driven by the blows of a hammer into 
the wood of the article to be supported, 
said convex portion, rim and prongs, 
having a resisting power to the blows 
of said hammer sufficient to substantially 
prevent the flattening or breaking 
thereof, whereby said tips may be at- 
| tached without malformation or  frac- 
ture.” Its validity was sustained in 
Barry v. Harpoon Castor Co. 209 Fed. 
207, reversing 201 Fed. 686 and infringe- 
ment was found. In Lincoln v. Water- 
bury Button Co. 297 Fed. 619, affirming 
291 Fed. 594, validity was not questioned 
but non-infringement was found. Judge 
Hough said: “Defendant’s device has of 
course a rim; the word may properly be 
applied to any perimeter which is also a 
solution of continuity, but it has no up- 
turned rim, i. e., something which is not 
; & continuance of the serviceable con- 
vexity or part of a prong.” He had 
| theretofore pointed out that: “The pat- 
ent in suit is a very narrow one; at best 
it is entitled to no very generous treat- 








| written we upheld it, but have no doubt 

that by the omission of an upturned and 
strengthening rim defendant has 
eaped infringement.” 

| Defendant's Device Differs. 

Defendant’s device differs from that of 

the patent in several particulars. While 
both are made from a single sheet of 

| metal, the patent prongs are an integral 

! 


es- 


continuation of the rim whereas de- 
fendant’s are formed by slitting the 
sheet back toward the center of the 
blank and bending the part between the 
slits away from the edge of the sheet. 
Again the patent rim with its projecting 
prongs, one céntinuous piece of metal, 
is upturned perpendicularly from the 
convex portion: that part of defendant’s 
device apparently corresponding to the 


patent rim is without prongs, has not a | 


continuous surface, and is not perpen- 
dicular from but continues to spread or 
curve out with the convex portion. Then 
defendant’s prongs, projecting perpen- 
dicularly from the convex portion, are 
well within the curved rim. Whether de- 
fendant’s curved rim is continuously con- 


ter’s perimeter may be doubted; it de- 
pends upon whether or not the slits for 
the prongs continue up to what becomes 
the convex portion. 


of a single sheet of metal not entirely 
cut apart, are not integral therewith in 
the sense of the patent. For in the 
patent that integral relation has a func- 
tion. Such a rim is a strengthening ele- 
ment; it takes and tranmits the force 
| of the blow of the hammer on the con- 





vy.’ MATTATUCK MANUFAC- | 
TURING COMPANY; CIRCUIT COURT OF 


anti- | 
| friction tips for furniture, to take the | ; join L o ] 
| line, except under permit of Commission, upon notice and hearing, sustained and | 
| plaintiff’s right held not violated by action of Commission in alipwing limited num- 
| ber of drillings on its property.—Oxford Oil Co., et al. v. Atlantic Oil Produing Co. 


ment; within the limits of the claim as | 


| 





| 
| 
| 


an article of manufacture, a tip for sup- | 


nected to the convex portion at the lat- | 


It is apparent that | 
defendant’s prongs while integral with | 
the rim in the sense that both form part | 


| vex portion through the rim to its in- | 


tegral prongs. In defendant’s device this 
| cannot be accomplished because of the 


separation of rim and prongs; in it the | 
} transmission is necessarily direct from | 


the convex part to the prongs. That 
the prongs are swaged by end pieces 
from the rim which supports them 
against outward pressure gives only me- 
chanical support from but not union 
| with the rim. Moreover defendant’s 
pronge, set back from and within the 
curved vim and projecting perpendicu- 
larly from the edge of the convex por- 
tion, clearly do not project and cannot 
be held substantially to project in the 
plane of defendant’s curved rim. 

Location of Prongs. 

And this arrangement and location of 
the prongs have definite purposes: for 
the same size device a smaller sheet of 
metal suffices and thus écost is reduced 

' when the prongs do not project directly 
from the rim but are produced by the 


slit and the bending in: and prongs lo- | 


cated within instead of projecting di- 
rectly from the rim are more remote 
from the periphery of the end of .the 
furniture leg to which they are to be 
attached and are therefore less liable to 
split the wood while being driven in. 

If what plaintiff calls the outer rim 
| with its implication of two rims and 
what defendant calls the skirt rim is to 
be deemed the vim of defendant’s de- 
vice, then for the reasons stated, in- 
fringement is not established. 

If on the other hand as plaintiff seems 
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ATENTS: Infringement.—Where master recommended that judgment, for profits 
made from infringement of Patent No. 1151526, should go against corporate 


defendant and individual, and both were found guilty of infringement, and corpora- 
tion was family affair organized by individual defendant who directed and con- 
trolled all infringing acts, held: Judgment should be entered jointly against both 


We; oe rer Co. al. istrict Court, Northern | : j 
defendants.—Fleischmann Co., etc. v. Beyer Co. et al. (District Cou | having direct eccentric pivotal engage- 


District of Ohio.)—Index Page 3925, Col. 2. 


ATENTS: Infringed: Accounting: Inference From Destruction of Records: Bur- 
den on Plaintiff—When master found that infringer deliberately destroyed or 


withheld all books, records and documents upon which statement of profits could be 
made, held: Master drew proper inferences and gave them due weight, and such 
evidence, supplemented by infringer’s admissions, and inferences properly drawn, 
held adequate to support burdens imposed on plaintiff.—Fleischmann Co., ete. v. 
Beyer Co. et al. (District Court, Northern District of Ohio.)—Index Page 3925, 


Col. 2. 


Col. 4. 


Patent Suits Filed 


OTICE of filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 

suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patent involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D., W. D.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United- 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 
eens 
T. M. 188730, T. M. 200178, D. A. Bennett, 
Chemical preparation, suit filed Oct. 138, 
1926, D. C., N. D. Hl. (E. Div.), Doc. 6450, 
D. A. Bennet v. A. Seidel et al. 
T. M. 200178. (See 188730.) 
1498687, W. Lowell Golfing tee, suit filed 
Dec, 18, 1926. D. C...8. D. N. Y.. D 
$9-298, The Nieblo Mfg. Co., Inc., v. 
W. Woolworth Co. 
1500408. (See 1153124.) 

1501436, (See 13382460.> 

1502705( 1570660, W. P. Witherow, Method 
of die rolling, 1516069, Same, Die rolled 
blank, 1572848, Same, Die rolled blank 
and method and apparatus for making 
same, 1600782, Same, Die roll and die 
rolling, 1577430, Same, Die rolled article 
and method of making same, 1597955, Tr, & 
Coyle, Method of die rolling, suit filed 
Dees k, 16280,-D: C.,. W: 2D. WS Doc. 
1043-F, Witherow Steel Co. v. Donner Steel 
Co., Inc, 

1504555. 


oc. E 
F. 


(See 1203611.) 

1511114. (See 1317431.) 

1516069. (See 1602705.) y 

1542505, G. R. Jacobus, Golf tee, suit 
filed Dec. 16, 1926, D. C., S. D. N. Ta 
Doc. E 39-290, The Nieblo Mfg. Co., Inc., 
v. Morley Button Mfg. Co. 

1543250, (See 1317431.) 

1543768. (See 1203611.) 

1544873. (See 1332460.) 

1556858. (See ee ‘ ma 

1560248 H. E. Kerr, Gas burner, s 
filed Dec. 17, 1926, D. C., N. D. Ohio (W. 
Div.), Doc. E 707, The Cleveland Gas Burner 
& Appliance Co. v. The Hall Mfg. Co. 

1564149, T. Thomas, Safety device for 
tanks, suit filed Dec. 21, 1926, D. C., M, D 
Pa., Doc. E 524, T. Craven v. T. Thomas. 

1570660. (See 1502705.) 

1572348. (See 1502705.) 

1577430. (See 1502705.) 

1577748, P. T. Gossett, Bucking automo- 
bile, suit filed Oct. 26, 1926, D. C. Ind., Doe. 
999, A. P. Green et al. v. J. Smith, Sustained 
cause ordered dismissed, Nov. 24, 1926. | 

1598406, V. Himmer, Loud speaker, suit 
filed Dec. 10, 1926, D. C., S. D. N. Y.. Doc. 
E 39-272, V. Himmer v. Leaf Burkhard 
Radio Electric Co. 

1697955. (See 1502705.) . 

1600044, J. A. Humphries. Automobile 
bumper. suit filed Dec. 8, 1926, D. C., E. D 
Mich. (S. Div.), Doc, 1780, Monarch Bumper 
Mfg. Co. v. C. G. Spring & Bumper Co, 

1600782. (See 1502705.) 

1607812, F. H. Schierenbeck, Coal gas 
burner, suit filed Nov. 24, 1926, D. C. Minn. 
(Minneapolis), Doc. 555, Coalsaver Appli- 
ance Co. et al. v. L. A. Root et al. 

Re. 13059. (See 768019.) 

Re. 14746, G. I. Rockwood, Dry pipe valve, 
suit filed Dec. 30, 1925, D. C., S. D. N. Y.. 
Doc. E 35-75, G. I. Rockwood v. Central 
Automatie Sprinkler Co. et al. Interlocutory 
decree, sustaining patent and granting in- 


at times to contend, defendant’s rim is 
the edge of the convex portion, then un- 
der the Waterbury case, infringement 
is negatived, It follows that the decree 
must be affirmed. 
January 10, 1927. 


friction tips for furniture to replace castors, where accused device differs from 
patent in several particulars, especially in that, while attaching prongs of both | 
devices from part of single sheet of metal, defendant’s prongs are not intergral with 
sheet in sense of patent as to function, and does not infringe.—Lincoln, F. W. et al. 
v. Mattatuck Mfg. Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit.)—Index Page 3925, 


junction, Dec. 21, 1926. 

Re. 15502. (See 1405773.) 

Re. 15615, E. G. Carr, Subgrade scraper, 
suit filed Nov. 28, 1926, D. C., N. D. Calif. 
(San Francisco), Doc. E 1725, E. G. Carr v. 
8S. S. Smith & Co. et al. Patent held valid 
and infringed, Nov. 24, 1926. 

Des. 42398, 1157046, J. Rousso, - Towel 
cabinet, appeal filed Nov. 30, 1926, C. C. A. 
(8th Cir.), Doc. 7289, R. B. Boyle et al. 
(Duluth Linen Supply Co.) v. J. Rousso. 
Decree of District Court of Minn. affirmed, 
Nov. 30, 1926. 

Des. 43459, Kellner & Worms, Knitted 
necktie, suits filed Dec. 9, 1926, D. C., S. D. 
N. Y., Doe. E 89-248, Franklin Knitting 
Mills, Inc., v. S. W. Green. Doc. E 39-249, 
Franklin Knitting Mills, Ine,, v. J. Soling. 
Doc. E 89-250, Frankin Knitting Mills, Inc., 
v. H. Gutterman & Sons, Inc. Doe. E 39- 
251, Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc., v. L. Poe 
(Poe’s Men’s shop). Doc. E 39-252, Frank- 
lin Knitting Mills, Inc., v. F. Weinrich et al. 
(Weinrich Bros.). Doe, E 89-253, Franklin 
Knitting Mills, Inc., v. L. Liberman (Har- 
vard Men’s Shop). Doe. E 39-264, Franklin 
Knitting Mills, Inc., v. J. J. Margolin et al. 
(Ideal Men’s Shop). Same, suit filed April 
12, 1923, D. C., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 26-244, 
Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc., v. Gropper 
Knitting Mills, Inc. Order on Mandate of 
C. C. A. reversing final decree of this court 
which dismissed the bill, said order 
sustains patent, adjudges infringement, 
and grants injunction, Dec. 14, 1926. Same, 
suit filed Dec. 16, 1926, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 39-291, Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc., 
v. Standard Neckwear Co. Same, suit filed 
Dec. 2, 1926, D. C., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 89- 
210 (Franklin Knitting Mills, Ine.. v. 
Knickerbocker Men’s Shop’s, Inc. Final 
consent decree, sustaining patent, and 
granting injunction, Dec. 22, 1926. ; 

Des. 64792, O. H. Clark, Radiator filler 
cap, suit file Nov. 5, 1926, D. C. Ind., Doc. 
1001, Chrysler Corp. v. C. B. Coombs et al. 
Final decree of injunction entered upon 
agreement of parties, Dec. 17, 1926. 


Higher Rate of Tariff 
Upheld on Wool Rugs 


Importers Claim for Duty at 40 
Per Cent Denied by 
Customs Court. 


Seattle is affirmed by the United States 


Customs Court, in a decision just handed | 
down by Judge Brown, involving the tar- | 


iff classification of wool rugs, imported 
by J. T. Steeb & Company. 


were reported to be Chenille Axminster | 


and duty was levied at the rate of 55 per 


These rugs | 


| 


! 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| metal cover. 


3025)  Topars 97 


Cooking 


Boilers 


Examiner Reversed 
In Patent Claims on 


Improved Boiler 


Permit Issued Hans Adelman 
Under License 1613151 
After Review of 
Appeal. 


ADELMAN, HANS, APPLICATION; DECI« 
SION, ExAMINER-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OF 
FICE. 

Patent No. 1613151 was issued to Hans 
Adelman January 4, 1927, for an ime 
provement in ham boilers on application 
No. 611146, filed May 5, 1924. 

The final rejection of claims 1 and 2 
was reversed by the Examiners-in-Chie§ 
(Henry, Skinner, Smith.) 

Mr. George L. Beeler appeared fox 
appellant. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 


Appeal on Two Claims. 

This is an appeal from a final rejection 
of claims 1 and 2 which are as follows: 

1. In a ham boiler, the combination 
of a metal cover, a handle spaced above 
the cover, and connections between the 
cover and the handle comprising a bolt 
extending from the handle to the cover 
and having its cover end threaded; a 
metal housing welded to the cover and 
having a hollow boss with a hole there~ 
through through which the threaded: end 
of the bolt projects, and a nut housed 
within the boss and having threaded. in- 
terlocking engagement with the end.,of 


| the bolt, the threaded end of the: bolt 


having biting engagement directly with 
the surface of the cover within ‘ the 
housing. tin? 

2. In a ham boiler, the combination 
with a receptacle and a cover movable 
within said receptacle to compress the 
contents thereof, of combined power’ ap- 
plication and locking means for said 


| cover comprising a lever having pivotal 


engagement with the cover, and a hook 


ment with said lever and extending 
downwardly into engagement with the 
receptacle, whereby when said lever is 
swung about its pivot to lie along the 
top of the cover and in locking position, 
a downward force is exerted upon said 
cover to depress the same into there 
ceptacle and to lock it in position. 
References Are Cited. 

The references cited are: 

Adelmann, 1272883, July 16, 1918... 

Adelmann, 1449850, March 27, 1923. 

Wayan, Ger., 271954, March 21, 1914. 

The invention claimed relates to ham 
boilers. Claim 1 relies for patentability 
over the prior art on a detail in the 
means for connecting the handle to, the 
Claim 2 is directed to the 


“a 


| feature by which pressure is applied te 


| 


i 
! 
' 


the cover and the latter locked to the 
receptacle. 

Claim 1 calls among other things for 
a metal housing welded to the cover 
and having a hollow boss with a-hole 
therethrough through which the threaded 
end of the bolt projects, and a. nut 
housed within the boss and haying 
threaded interlocking engagement with 
the end of the bolt, the threaded end. of 
fhe bolt having biting engagement. li- 
rectly with the surface of the cover 
within the housing. 

The Adelmann patents relied on by 
the examiner in the rejection of claim 1 
do not disclose the specific construction 
covered by the matter just quoted., In 
the patents there is a solid boss integral 
with the cover and the bolt correspond- 
ing to that claimed screws directly into 
the boss. Appellant in the brief on 
appeal points out certain advantages in 
operation and manufacture for the spe 
cific construction claimed which are not 
present in the solid boss construction. In 
the absence of a reference disclosing 
the construction claimed, claim 1 should 
be allowed. \ 

Examiner Reversed. 


Claim 2 calls for a specific hook and 
lever construction by which the cover 
is locked to the receptacle and pressure 
applied thereto. Admittedly no single 
reference discloses the claimed construc 
tion. The examiner proposed to coms 
bine the construction of the Adelmany 
patent No. 1449850 with that of the 
German patent but.even if the struce 
tures of the references could be come 
bined it is by no means clear that’ the 
resulting construction would be one ree 
sponding to claim 2. It is our view that 
the subject matter of claim 2 is allows 
able. We note, however, that the handle 
15 and cover 13 of appellant’s construc 
tion are shown and described as distinct 


| elements, in other words, the handle is 
' not a part of the cover. Claim 2 des 
! scribes the association of the lever with 


' 


} 
' 
} 
} 
! 
| 


| 


cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1116, j 
act of 1922, under the specific provision | 


therefor. The importers, in contesting 


this rate, claimed duty at but 40 per cent | 


ad valorem under paragraph 1117 or, in 


the alternative, for @lassification under | 


the same paragraph providing for a 30 
per cent rate. 
Brown writes: 

“At the hearing of this case at the 
port of Seattle, counsel for plaintiffs re- 
quested 30 days in which to file brief. 
Subsequently he withdrew his request 
and submitted the case on the record 
without the introduction of further evi- 
dence. 

“There is nothing in the record which 
would tend to overcome the presumption 
of correctness attaching to the collector’s 
decision. The protest is therefore over- 
ruled.” . 

(Protest No. 158285-G-8443.) 


In denying relief, Judge | 


New York, Jan. 12.—The collector at | the cover whereas the association js, in 
Ne rk, . 12— | 


reality with the handle. The claim should 
accordingly be corrected unless it can be 
shown that the handle is a part of the 
cover. j ‘ 
The decision of the examiner is _re- 
versed. ot 
—_—$—$—$_$_ $$$ $—$—$——$——$$ 
Day call for the United States 
Supreme Court will be found on 
page 14. " 
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Topical Survey of the Government of the United States 


HIS vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of administrative THE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Gowernment 

mechanism. No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multifarious activ- costs, if they are sure that they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
ities, or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture of what the Govern- the money is beimg spent for objects which they approve, and that it is beimg applied 
with good business sense and management. 


TVAkiNe a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, group- 

ing related activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to understand and 
use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and professioms here and abroad. 


ment is doing. 4s 


Mr. Kellogg States 
Mexico Is Bolshevik 


~ Base of Activities 


Tells Senate*Committee of 
Efforts Against United 
States Through Cen- 
tral America. 


[Continued from Page 12] 
an important weapon in the struggle 
g@gainst Wall Street. The All-American 
Anti-Imperialist League was created as 
the expression of the liberating move- 


Study of Cedar Shingles 
Is Declared Under Way 


Preliminaries of the cost investigation 
| of the United States Tariff Commission 
into the red cedar shingle industry of 
the Pacific Northwest, have been com- 
pleted by the Lumber Division of the 
| United States Tariff Commission, it was 
announced orally on January 12. The 
| findings of the division, it was stated, 
| have been submitted to the commission 
| for consideration in connection with in- 
| quiry instituted on July 23, 1926. 


Bonds to Secure 


Loan Ordered Sold 


ment of all the exploited peoples of the | 


The Workers’ Party took part 
Represented in the 


continent. 


in the creation. 


League are also the Communist Parties | 


of Mexico, Central America and South 


America, as well as student groups, labor | 


organizations, peasant leagues and na- 
tional societies in various countries. 
“43. For us, the League constitutes an 
organizational expression of our determi- 
nation to fight side by side with the ex- 
ploited peoples of America’s colonies and 
semi-colonies. While we strive to make 
the groups affiliated to the All-American 
Anti-Imperialist League recognize in the 
Communists and the Communist Inter- 
national, the leaders of the world strug- 
gle against imperialism, we must work 


conscientiously to build up the league it- | 


self to push it into activity and to make 


it a powerful driving force for the over- ‘ 


throw of American imperialism. 


Program Adopted 


For Joint Action 
“44, The following is our concrete pro- 


gram of joint action with the exploited | 


peoples for the struggle against Ameri- 
can imperialism: 

““(a) Expose the purpose and methods 
of American imperialism everywhere. 

“(b) Demand independence for all 
American colonies and 
withdrawal of American troops from 
Latin-America, Chinese and other for- 
eign soil. 


“(c) Actively support Latin-American | 


strikes against American concerns. 
“*(d) Ideological and practical struggle 
against the doctrine of Pan Americanism. 
““(e) Expose and struggle against the 
so-called Pan American Federation of 
Labor as an agency of American im- 
perialism, and the Mexican and Ameri- 
can Parties shall work out joint plans 


Pan American Federation of Labor and 
propagate the idea of the formation of a 
Latin-American Labor Federation with 
anti-imperialist tendencies.” 

““(£) Interchange of delegates at con- 
ventions and close cooperation with fhe 
Communist Parties of Latin-America; 


fraternal relations with the parties of | 


the Far East. 


“(g) Help build the All-American 


Anti-Imperialist League into a powerful | 


organization for the overthrow of 
American Imperialism. 

“(h) Immediately strive to build up 
sections of the All-American Anti-Im- 
perialist League in parts of the United 
States, through affiliation of resident 
organizations of Mexicans, Filipinos, 
Chinese, etc. 


(i) Support the proposed plan of the | 


All-American Anti-Imperialist League 
for an All-American Conference against 
imperialism. 


“‘(j) The Machete, organ of the Mexi- | 
can Communist Party, and El Libertador, | 
organ of the Anti-Imperialist League | 
‘(published in Mexico), should be circu- | 
lated among the Spanish-speaking work- ; 


ers of the United States.” 


President Calles’ 


Activities Noted 
The activities and plans of the Ameri- 
can Communists as regards the organi- 


zation of opposition to the United States | 


in Mexico and Latin-America are 
summed up admirably in a resolution 
passed by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Workers (Communist) 


| accrued interest. 


unconditional | 


| basis of our party 


War Finance Corporation 
Offers $18,900,200 of 


| Traction Paper. 
| [Continued from Page 1.) 

the War Finance Corporation, announced 
| today that the Board has decided to offer 
| for sale $18,199,200 par value of Brook- 

lyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, 

Rapid Transit Security, 6 per cent, Sink- 
| ing Fund Gold Bonds, Series “A”, due 
July 1, 1968. The bonds were received 
by the War Finance Corporation as the 
result of one of its war-time loans, and 
this action is being taken in connection 
with the liquidation of the corporation’s 
assets in accordance with the provision 
of the law requiring it to wind up its 
affairs. 

The bonds are in coupon form and are 
in the following denominations: 18,199 
bonds having a par value of $1,000 each, 
and two bonds having a par value of 
; $100 each. They are held by the Fed- 
; eral Reserve Bank of New York as cus- 
todian and fiscal agent of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, and are for sale 
against payment in New York funds ac- 
ceptable to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York as fiscal agent of and for ac- 
count of the War Finance Corporation. 
| The bonds are being offered'at 992, plus 
A commission of one- 
quarter of 1 per cent of par value will 
be allowed to bank® trust companies and 
recognized bond dealers and brokers. 

Sales will be made in the order in 
which applications are received. 


colonial countries under the heel of im- 
perialism. This, together with the work 
| among the American masses, form the 
work. While our 
party has made considerable progress in 


| anti-imperialist work, it is still far from | 
| @ proper realization of the importance of | 
A far greater proportion of | 
| the party’s resources must be utilized in 
| anti-imperialist 
for exposing the true character of the | 


this work. 





; activities. District ex- 
ecutive committees must have standing 


| subcommittees on anti-imperialist activ- 


ity, and these must be directed by capa- 
ble comrades. The party machinery on a 
district as well as a national scale must 
be drawn into this work. 

“The anti-imperialist work has been 
greatly hampered by lack of sufficient 
comrades. The party must take measures 
to create and train a corps of comrades 
| engaged directly in anti-imperialist work. 

“In spite of many handicaps, we have 
done much to build the All-American 
| Anti-Imperialist League into an or- 
| ganization engaged in actual struggle 
| against imperialism. We have carried 
on systematic work inside of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor and have 
achieved some valuable results there. 
We have participated in work against 
United States imperialism hn a number 
| of Latin-American countries, notably 
| Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba, Panama, and 
| Peru. We have also established some 
contact with the Philippine inde- 
pendence movement, although we have 
yet to establish our own nucleus there. 

“The main task for the period im- 
mediately ahead is the building of a 
substantial section of the AAAIL (All- 
American Anti-Imperialigt League) in 
the United States itself.” This will be 
| accomplished through the affiliation of 
groups organized around specific issues, 
such as hands-off-Mexico committee, etc. 
The Workers (Communist) Party must 
| remain the central factor in the United 

States section of the AAAIL, grouping 
| around itself as closely as possible other 
working-class organizations.” 


Party on November 12, 1926. This reso- | 


lution reads as follows: 
“The tasks of our party at the present 


time, as set forth in the resolution of | 
the political committee, are those pre- | 


sented by the conditions of imperialism. 
American imperialism is able to win over 


large sections of the American workers | 
by sharing with them a small part of | 


super-profits and continues to extend its 
hegemony in foreign fields. However, 
the steady expansion of American capi- 
talism upon an imperialist basis is ac- 
companied by the enormous extension of 


the vulnerable surface which it presents | 


tu attack. Recent months have furnished 
siriking evidence of the widespread move- 
ment for Latin-American unity against 
Wall Street. 
present attitude of the Calles Govern- 
ment in Mexico—its general Latin-Amer- 
icanism, its tendency toward cooperation 
with the All-American Anti-Imperialist 


League, and the decision of President | 


Calles to send a personal representative 
to the Brussels world conference against 
imperialism. 


s 
District Organization 


Proposed for Activities 

“ “The committee has repeatedly indi- 
cated that a basic task in an imperialist 
country is to stimulate and give aid to 
the nationalist and national revolutionary 
Movements in the colonial and _ semi- 


We cite particularly the | 


Soviet Activities 
In Mexico Cited 

As respects relations between the So- 
| viet legation in Mexico City and Com- 
munist activities being carried on in 
Mexico, there is the following evidence: 

(1) Statement by Mexican Labor Dep- 
uty Ricardo Trevine’ in the Mexican 
Chamber of Deputies on September 9 
| 1925: 

“T can not say which are the better 
elements, whether ours or the reds or 
| those whom the Russian Minister 
| brought, And on this point I must say 
| that there are documents in which it is 
| established that certain Red and Com- 
munist elements receive money from the 
| said Minister and from the Communists 
| at Moscow in order to work along Com- 
munist lines in Mexico against the 
| United States whereby they would pro- 
voke an international conflict.” 

(2) Communication addressed to the 
Soviet Minister by the Central Commit- 
tee of the Mexican Federation of Labor 
by direction of the Seventh Congress of 
that organization: 

“To the Minister of Russia in Mexico 
City: * * * On the other hand, there 
was also considered by the convention 
the report referring to the fact that in 
the diplomatic mission in your charge 
moral and economic support is lent to 
so-called Communist radical group the 


> 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 2909-1918. 


—WOODROW WILSON, 


President of the United States, 1923-1921. 


(Office of Coordination and Review Is Likened 
ToFunnel for All Diplomatic Correspondence 


In this series of articles are shown the practical contacts 
between divisions atid bureaus of the Government of the 
United States, irrespective of their place in the administra- 
tive organization, so that related activities may be studied. 


Topic 2—Foreign A ffairs 
~ 


The first series of the Topical Surveys de- 
tailed various governmental activities and 
functions with regard to public health, The 
present series explains the Federal workings 
relating to foreign relations. Today Miss Mar- 
garet MM. Hanna tells how incoming corre- 
spondence to the Department of State Is 
handled. 


By Miss Margaret M. Hanna, 


Chief of Office of Coordination and Review, 
Department of State. 


HE functions of this office are summed up offi- 
| cially in one paragraph as follows: 

** Reviews all outgoing diplomatic, consular, and 
other correspondence. Coordinates the corre- 
spondence of the several bureaus of the Department 
for consideration and initialing when necessary. Dis- 
patches the mail and certifies copies thereof for the 
records. Maintains a current ready-reference file and 
an index of diplomatic precedents. Advises the bureaus 
of the Department of changes in forms of address or 

changes in the accepted style of correspondence.” 

* “ Sd 


To put it in other words, this office is the funnel 
through which all communications between the State 
Department and the far-flung line of the Foreign 
Service officials throughout the world are routed to 
insure accuracy and avoid duplication. In addition, all 
other correspondence moves through this office at some 
time in its travels. 


HE office came into being in response to war- 
time necessities. Prior to the World War the 
volume of correspondence going out from the State 
Department ona normal day would not exceed seventy- 
five to a hundred letters. Overnight, almost, it jumped 
to a thousand or more, and the complexities of the 
war-created situations made ammusual care necessary. 
ad =~ * 

Another factor entering into the situation im the 
early days of the eventful summer of 1914 was the 
employment of hundreds of inexperienced persons in 
the various Divisions of the Department; the office 
personnel jumping from abdut one hundred persons to 


Ninth Article—Diplomatic Letters. 


activity which has not come to the attention of other 
units. The reviewers in the Office of Coordination and 
Review, who read all outgoing correspondence, Know 
what is goimg on in each Division, and see that perti- 
nent communications are appropriately routed. 


THIS does not mean that an important note, letter or 

instructions will be delayed. The original, in such 
cases, goes only to those officials whose approval is 
required. If other officers are interested a carbon copy 
is sent to them immediafely after the communication 
is dispatched. 


* *~ ~ 


It is important that the Department shall have an 
accurate record of what has been sent. The interpre- 
tation of am important treaty may depend upon the 
presence or absence of acomma. So one of the duties 
of the Office of Coordination and Review is to check 
all correspondence to see that the copies preserved 
in the files are actual and accurate copies and to 
certify that such is the case.- Consequently, an exact 
record carbon of every outgoing communication bears 
the initials of the reviewer and the stamp and initials 
of the dispatching clerk, with the certification that 
the paper is ‘‘a true copy” of the signed original. 


AFTER certification and dating the signed originals 
“~“ are forthwith dispatched. Some of this mail is 
sent in the diplomatic pouches to American Embassies, 
Legations and Consulates in all parts of the world. 
Such mail is numbered and registered so that it can 
be traced im case of miscarriage. 

. oo 


This Office is also the custodian of the official Style 
Book of the Department of State, which prescribes the 
forms of address and correspondence carried on by 
the Department. The book now in use was prepared 
by the present Chief of the Office. Notices regarding 
any changes in the form of correspondence are mimeo- 
graphed and sent throughout the Department from 
time to time. 


AMONG the numerous miscellaneous services which 
“™ the Office renders is the Keeping of a file of ad- 
dresses of persons in charge of all posts of the Fror- 
eign Service as well as of the Chiefs of Mission in 
Washingten. This file is kept up to the minute as such 
officials move from place to place, and it is necessary 


| United States, into formal 


} with Mexico: 


more than 
with diplomatic procedure. 


seven hundred—most of them unfamiliar 


to know who is the responsible officer in charge to 


which the Communications are to be addressed. 


This necessitated some agency to supervise their 


work. 


Review, was established. 


NEARLY every communication going out from the 
“" Department of State is of interest to more than 
Suppose, for example, 
the communication refers to India. Probably it origi- 
the Division of Western European 
jurisdiction over matters pertaining to the 


one Division of the Department. 


nates in 
which has 
British Empire. 


But it is quite probable that the subject matter will 
be of interest to the Division of Far Eastern Affairs 
and ft may also relate to a subject in which the Office 
of the Economic Adviser is interested. 


* * oe 


It is the practice of the various Divisions to 
such correspondence direct to those other Divisions 
But in an organiza- 
complex as the Department of State 
happens that one unit is carrying on 


which are obviously concerned. 
tion as 
quently 


By order of Secretary Lansing the Correspond- 
ence Bureau, later called the Office of Coordination and 
Its usefulness was instantly 
recognized and has grown with the years. 


would be 


Affairs 


* * ~~ 


A function of the Office which is of particular value 
from the standpoint of efficiency is the maintenance 
of a ready-reference file of diplomatic precedents. 
of this file frequently obviates prolonged research which 
necessary to make sure that action taken in 
a particular instance is in harmony with established 
plicy and precedent. 


Use 


LONG the same line it sometimes happens that a 
communication originating in one Division may not 
be in entire harmony with a 


policy which has been 


laid down by the Department, but has not theretofore 


suggests. 


send 


it fre- 
some 


office. 


been applicable to the Division in question. In 
cases the communication is semt back to the Division 
with an explanation. 
Review does not edit the correspondence of other Divi- 
sions; it merely fulfills the functions which its mame 


Tomorrow Hugh R. Wilson, Chief of 
Division of Current Information, Department 
of State, will describe the 


such 


The Office of Coordination and 


the 


functions of his 
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enemies of the Mexican Federation of 
Labor, and of our Government. 

“This Central Committee was ordered 
by the convention to inform you,in your 
character as representative of Russia in 
Mexico that the Mexican labor movement 
represented by this confederation main- 
tains the principle that the workers of 
each country must be organized in ac- 
cordance with their opinions and neces- 
sities and that mo nation has the right 
to impose nor to lay down for another 
the doctrine which must control its activ- 
ities.” 


Labor Calls Radicals 
Foes of Government 
(3) Resolutiom adopted March 6, 1926, 


| at the seventh annual convention of the 


Mexican Federation of Labor: 


“3, That a courteous invitation be ex- 
tended by the Central Committee to the 
diplomatic representative of Russia ac- 
credited to Mexico so that his office may 
abstain from lemding moral and economic 
support to the so-called radical group, 
enemies of the Mexican Federation of 
Labor and of the Government.” 

The significamce of Mexico in the eyes 
of the so-called Soviet Government is re- 
vealed in the following extracts from the 
report of Chicherin, made at the third 
session of the Union Central Executive 
Committee in March, 1925: 

“Resumption of Diplomatic Relations 
Im America, in this mat- 
ter, we still stand before a question 
mark, But in this time we have suc- 
ceeded in reestablishing diplomatic rela- 
tions, which give us a political base in 


$ 





House Asked to State 
- Views on Nicaragua 


An expression of the conclusions of the 
House of Representatives on the policy 
of the Government of the United States 


| with relation to Mexico and Nicaragua 


is proposed in a resolution (House Reso- 
lution No. 368) just introduced in the 


House by Representative Huddleston 
(Dem.), of Birmingham, Ala. 

The full text of the resolution follows: 

Whereas the positions recently taken 
by the Government of the United States 
with relation to the Republic of Mexico 
under the topic of Nicaragua are be- 
lieved to hazard the peace between our 
country and our sister republics and it 
seems appropriate that the House of 
Representatives, reflecting, as it does, 
the people of the United States, should 
express its conclusion for the guidance 
of our Government; Therefore, be it 


| the new Continent, with the meighbor 


of the United States, Mexico. The Mex- 
ican Government is based right om trade 
unions and the radical small bourgeoisie. 
The Soviet Republic is extraordinarily 
popular in Mexico. Our plenipotentiary 
representative, Pestkovady, met im Mex- 
ico the most enthusiastic reception, re- 
ceiving constantly from all sides ex- 
pressions of the most friendly, even en- 
thusiastic, attitude toward the Soviet Re- 
public. Mexico gives us, thus, a very 


convenient potitical base in America for - 


the development of our further ties,” 


) materials 


Resolved: First, that the armed forces 
of the United States should be with- 
drawn from Nicaragua, and that they 
should net be used directly ox indirectly 
to affect the issues between the contend- 
ing factions of that country. 

Second, that’it is not within the right 
or province of the United States to either 
prohibit or encourage the importation 
from other countries of armas and war 
by either of the contending 
factions im Nicaragua 

Third, that the exportation of arms 
and war material from the United States 
to Nicaragua should be prohibited. 

Fourth, that it is not within the pro- 
vince or wight of the United States to 
interfere with the internal and domestic 
affairs of the Republic of Mexico nor to 
attempt to influence the Government of 
Mexico in its decisions upon its internal 
affairs mot affecting the safety of the 
persons or property of citizens of the 
United States, and that we should accord 
to Mexico the same free amd _ uncon- 
trolled decision of all questions relating 
to her internal affairs as we claim for 
ourselves with reference to our internal 
affairs. 

Fifth, that the people of the United 
States desire peace with the Republic of 
Mexico amd have no desire to limit the 
independence and freedom of action be- 
longing to that nation “under inter- 
national law, usage and comity, and that 
we assert no right on behalf of our 
citizens or their property which under 
the constitution and laws of Mexico is 
not accorded to its own citizens. 








| pany, 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


President of the United States, 1923- 


Another Crisis Possible 
In Coal, Says Mr. Copeland 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
told Senator Copeland he aiso favored 


action on coal legislation. 

Senator Copeland declared that ifva 
new agreement on wage scales does not 
eventuate and another strike occurs “the 
suffering of last year will be a mere flea- 
bite im comparison with the suffering 
that will come.” He called attention to 
the fact that Senate Bill No. 4177 was 


reported favorably from the Committee 
on Education and Labor last May. 


Mexico Denies Acts 
Have Been Hostile 


Not Trying to Offset United 
States Policy in Nicaragua, 
Says Foreign Secretary. 


CContinued from Page 3.] 
consider themselves entitled to them, 
even though no threat pends upon for- 
eigners or their interests motwithstand- 
ing the intense anxiety felt in the inter- 
national ~ political atmosphere and the 
campaigen through the press, which un- 
doubtedly tends to upset public opinion 


} at home and abroad. 


On the other hand, Mexico has entered 
with several nations, among them the 
agreements 
to the end that mixed commissions settle 
the claims against Mexico submitted by 
their respective natipnals. The Mexican- 
American Commission, created under the 
General Claims Convention concluded 
between both countries, is already oper- 
ating im Washington, and this Commis- 
sion may be resorted to by any Ameri- 
can citizen who considers himself en- 
titled to do so. 

Never having opposed any understand- 
ing or agreement based upon justice, 
Mexico has been unable to give clearer 
or more irrefutable proofs of her pur- 
poses Of complying not only with her in- 
ternattonal duties but even with princi- 
ples of equity, and since the commission 
referred to isa real court of arbitration, 
it, is ome of the means to which Mr. 
Evarts referred to in his statement in 
order that the United States may carry 
out hex purpose of complying with her 
duty of protecting the rights of her citi- 
zens. 

Under the present conditions, Mexico 
deems it indispensable clearly to define 
her positinn in order to discharge her re- 
sponsibility in case that, were she to re- 
main silent, unforeseen events, originat- 
ing in aims entirely unknown to her, 
should mislead foreign public opinion. 
Again, Mexico deems it a duty of high 
convenience.to state to the world at large 
the standards of her policy and her firm 
intention to offer the wholesome con- 
tribution of her cooperation to the cause 
of universal peace and especially that of 
the American Continent, since her pur- 
poses and wishes are to live undisturbed 
solving by herself her own problems, 
and to this end she can hardly depend 
on her resources. 

If the American Government that has 
striven so much for international peace 
and for arbitration to settle the diffi- 
culties among nations, should turn its 
back to its principles trying to impose 
strength upon right, it would assume an 
attitude absolutely inexplicable. 


Supreme Court 
Of United States 
Journal and Day Call 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on January 12, 1927, admitted 
three lawyers to practice before the 
court, Continued one case per stipulation 
of counsel and heard arguments in four 
cases. Mr. Justice Van Devanter did not 
sit. 

The full text of the Journal and the 
Day Call for January 13 follows: 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Sanford 
and Mr. Justice Stone. 

Fred A. Woodis, of Washington, D. C.; 
Clifford B. Longley, of Detroit, Mich., 
and Raymond E. Watson, of Kansas City, 
Mo., were admitted to practice. 

No. 128. People of the State of New 
York ex rel. International Bridge Com- 
plaintiff in error, wv. State Tax 
Commission. Continued per stipulation 
of counsel. 

No. 112. City and County of Denver, 
appellant, v. E. Stenger, as revceiver of 
The Denver Tramway Company. Argu- 
ment continued by Thomas H. Gibson 


for the appellant; by Henry E. May for 


the appellant, and concluded by Gerald 
Hughes for the appellee. 

No. 120. Louisiana and Western Rail- 
road Company, plaintiff in error, v. John 
B. Gardiner. Argued by Harry McCall 
for the plaintiff in error. No appearance 
for the defendant in error. 

No. 121. A.J. Thigpen and A. J. Thig- 
pen, Jr., plaintiffs in error, v. Midland 
Oil Company. Argument commenced by 
Frank McCoy for the plaintiffs in error. 
The Court declined to heax further ar- 
gument. 

No. 122. Samuel A. Myers and Harry 
Myers, copartners as S. A. and H. Myers, 
petitioners, v. International Trust Com- 
pany. Argument commenced by Edward 
F. McClennen for the petitioners. 

Adjourned until January 13 at 12 
o'clock. 

The day call for Thursday, January 13, 
will Be as follows: Nos. 122, 125, 124, 125, 
126, 129, 181, 182, 184, and 136 


the farm organizations. 


Senate Committee 
Against Confirmation 


Of Cyrus E. Woods 


Subcommittee Named _ to 
Take Up Charge That Sen- 
ator-Elect Brookhart 
Acted as Lobbyist. 


TR. Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce voted, January 12, against 
confirmation of the President’s appoint- 
ment of Cyrus E. Woods, of Greensburg, 
Pa., as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The vote, resulting 
in an alignmenf of 8 to 6, was taken 
within half an hour of the close of public 
hearings on the question. 

The committee also appointed a sub- 
committee, composed of Senators Fess 
(Rep.)5. of Ohio, Goff (Rep.), of West 
Virginia, and Hawes (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri, to prepare for the Senate a re- 
port of the investigation of implied 
charges made in the Senate, January 10, 
by Senator Steck (Dem.), of Iowa, that 
Senator-Elect Brookhart (Rep.) had 
acted as a paid lobbyist for Mr. Woods. 

The hearings were closed after a state- 
ment in support of Mr. Woods had been 
made by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, and a. reply had been made by 
Senator Neely (Dem.), of West Virginia, 
The committee then went into executive 
session. 

Senator Reed declared that, if made a 
member of the Commission, Mr. Woods 
would “be a commissioner for the United 
States, not only for Pennsylvania,” and 
said he had demonstrated his fitness for 
the position by distinguished service for 
the United States in offices for which he 
had been three times confirmed by the 
Senate. 

Senator Reed criticized the record of 
Frederick I. Cox, whose term as a mem- 
ber of the commission expired December 
31, saying Mr. Cox had declared that the 
farmer is not ‘affected by freight rates 
and that the difficulties of the Pennsyl- 
vania coal operators were due to their 
wage scales rather than) to their freight 
rates. Reappointment of Commissioner 
Cox had been placed “‘beyond the bounds 
of possibility,” said Sen&tor Reed, leav- 
ing a perfectly plain vacancy for me to 
strive for.” 

When Senator Reed asserted that 
Pennsylvania had never had a represen- 
tative on the commission, and was asked 
if his argument did not imply that the 
commission should have 48 members, he 
said Pennsylvania did not expect to have 
representation all the time, but that 
after 40 years “it was entitled to a 
look in.” 

“The coal rate case has been unduly 
stressed here,” he said. ‘Coal is only 
one of many important industries in that 
State that are affected by freight rates. 

“The circumstances under which Mr. 
Woods left the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany 15 years ago were such as rather 
to prejudice him against that company 
than to influence him in its favor now. 
He left it at the time the president of 


ra 


: the company left because he did net like 


the ways of the new president. 

**The argument that no Pennsylvanian 
ean be appointed to the commission as 
long as there is a controversy over coal 
rates is insupportable. We have been 
told there is enough coal to last for 
6,000 years and that is a long time to 
wait. 

**I do not think we ought to have 
strictly regional representation on the 
commission, but surely Pennsylvania, 
with at least one-eleventh of the popula- 
tion of the United States and-a greater 
proportion of its freight traffic, is en- 
titled to one of 11 commissioners. 

*“While ambassador to Japan, Mr. 
Woods smoothed over one of the most 
acute diplomatic situations’ we have 
had. He will strengthen the Inferstate 
Commerce Commission and add to its 
prestige.” : 

Senator Neely, in reply, said that if 
this appointment is confirmed “it will 
result in an era of horse-trading among 
Senators for future appointments to 
this commission.” 

‘““We ask you not to select a man at 
this time from this hotbed of controversy, 
which is likely to be before the country 
as long as the coal lasts,” he said. 

Senator Steck had appeared before the 
commnittee at the opening of its sessfon, 
and _ had stated that he had found the 
newspaper story on which he had based 
his assertion that it had been reported 
in the press that Senator-elect Brookhart 
had been a “paid lobbyist” for farm or- 
ganizations in connection with farm re- 
lief legislation. 

He said a St. Paul paper had stated 
that Mr. Brookhart was going to Wash- 
ington to act as paid representative of 
Senator Steck 
had testified the day before that he had 
no other evidence. 


Mr. Winston Completes 
Alien Property Testimony 


W. P. Sidley, of Chicago, representing 
American claimants in the question of 
disposing of property now in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian, ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on 
Finance during its executive ‘session 
January 12. Garrard. B. Winston, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, also 
appeared and completed his testimony. 

Several additional days will be oc- 
cupied with the hearings. The commit- 
tee expected to hear Robert Bonynye, 
the American agent, and after that Mr. 
Kieselbach, the German agent of the 
German-American-Mexico Claims Com- 
aiission, 





